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' Introduction 



In tfie ,sainmer of 197 1, -the Regional Institute of Social 
Welfare Research began a three year program of research* de- 
signed to evaluate the effectiveness of institutions seiiviritf 
dependent and neglected children in .terms of their impact on 
resident children and their ability to- respond to changing, 
demands upon their services. • ^ 



In the simplest conceptual terms, we set out redeter- 
mine whether the open (comraunity-oriepted) , institution was 
more effective with children and responsive' to changeV ini- 
tiatives than its counterpart) the closed {noncomrauni€y-ori- 
ented) institution. • ■ ' ' 

, Persons who assume existing levels of information 'about 
children's ' institutions adequate for the formulation of pro-'^ 
;fessional opinion and public^ policy may pause to ask whether , 
another study was necessary.- , . 

. Some who harbor ^^ark suspicions about the appropriate-, # 
ness of any sor^t of - irtetitutional care in our society may 
find gross illogic inf^ny effort to evaluate the effective- . 
p'ess of a. f orm^ of services delive^iry deemed to be inherently' ' 
defective. Further th6y may questi^ the usefulness of de- 
termining whether children's institutions, are respoJrsive to 
change in delivering their services when^ the belief is that 
they should be done away with altogath^ 



Others / who reject the either-or tone of the advocates v. ' 
of total deinst^itution^lizatiort, are convinced that institu- 
tions have a \^'3i|rd speciali-zed role to fulfill in senving 
special |)roblem^^"hdldi:en. ■ ^"A- ■ ' 

• • - . • • 

Individuals comfortable with this lin^e of reasoning inay 
find the purposes of *our resear6h to Have v,alue but may still 
ask why \the rese^^ch was performed witfi institutions for de- 
pendent and neglected children. . , ) . ' 

In ^ the broadest definitional terms /de^)end en t and neg- 
lected children are .ttot viewed as special probleinc^ildren, 
that is, -/children denjonstrating — or at least labeTTed as *suf- 
fering — personal mektal, emotional, social and/or -physical > 
deficits or deviancies (Seidl, 1972). 

In sum: Why. apply the research, to institutions s^rving^ 
childr.en who should. not be institution^irized? 
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These value positions and\ the'^questions posed by them 
are, of course, open to conjiedture and debate*, although it 
WQuld serve no purpose to examine tlieir relative, irerits at 
this point- The most straightforward reason for ?uch a 
study is that child dependency and neglect are matters of 
growing, bojicern to public officials and others responsible 
for developing and providing services to the nation'' s chil- 
dren • . - ' • 

The b(^dy of statistical evidence on- rates ^of m.arital ^ 
breakdown, ^ single parent ^families, child abuse,, malnutri- 
tion^ school failure, and so on, are^ often take,n as indi- 
cators cjf a decline in\the ability to cope^'with the respon- 
sibilities of child rearing.. in a 'growingj^number of familie?. 

Substitute care and community based supportive services 
to ^maintain children in their own homes constiiipte the two 
basic • service optfbns- 



Ltute th 



In terms bf substitute care, there* is growiAg awareness 
that there may be nt> univjsrsal alternative to -institutional- 
ization for dependent and neglected Children-' * • 

f ' ^ ■ * \ : 

For ex^ple, the changing role' of wo^lsn in* our*, society' 
jmay have con^iderabJLe impact xwon Our potential foir recVuit- 
ing' sufficient i>umbers of adequate fo«ter hoia^pfarents in 
the; years ahekd.^ * % . . • \ , * ' 

. - The general utility ^f th^, small group* residence is al- 
^» open to question. EvaluatioM of g^troup -homes serving de- 
p.e^den*; and neglected populations (i.e., nondfelinquent/non- 
raentftllX retarded children^ indicate mixed .or -infleterminate 



. ^See Kadushin, 1973. It should ^be noted at the ^ame 
time that the public eic^resses strong support f6r the 'de- 
velopment and funding of foster home care resources* The 
results of a recent national ^urvfey-of the pulplic-'s atti- 
.tudfes tow^ifd welfar^'services indicated that. 81 percent of ' 
the s^ple felt foster hom^ care represented a goo'j^se ^of 
public funds. Genevieve W. Carter, et al ^ Public ^^l:itudes 
Tpward Welfayet An Opinion Poll (Los Angeles :. * Regional 
R^searcl]' Institu1>e in .Social Welfare, D^ember, 1973), p. 2^^. 



results. at best*^ Moreover,, the cost pe;: child ^ small 
group home- care is likely ..to exceed that of other forms of 
substitute care " (Kosh61, 1972'; Fanshel and Shinni '1972:; 
Gula, 1974) . \ \ ; 

. Corfsiderations of cost •and' availability of alternative 
placbnents may partly . explain the bottoming out o^ the trend 
in'' the "number .of institutional placement^ of dependent and f 
ri^glected children in recent years, following a cpnsi^tent ^ 
d^eclihe in the trend over the -last jialf Century -o^r so, 

Growing 'public cojacetn about chiSrd dependency and neg-* 
\lect ar^d the implication that some level of demand for in- 
iSti-^^utldnal services will cohtinue ihtp the immjecJiate future 
"point to the need tO/rea{)praise the role of' children's instir 
tutions'\in -^dpliveririg subsfcithte care services,' 

'Eveii if the "demand leveJL rjpiftiains 'relatively constant, 
there is a pressing ^eed to update' our knowledge about 'in- 
s^titutiona* for. dependent and neglected children. Very 
little systematic work has been done in recent years in 
spite of the fact that*, such institutions represent a sizable 
piropbrtidrt Aof the' total number of children's institutions of 
all 'types i^. operation to(Ja|^, ^ . * 

** , * 
According to the most: 'reCent, information availajbl^e, . 

seVeral* hundred institutions scat1:ered throughout th'e nation, 
represqntgLng over 40^ percent^ of all children's institutions, 
claim to fcfe • serving primarily dependent and neglected chil- 
dren (Kadushin, 1973) • * * 



^For^decent Examples of a growing body of • inconclusive 
findings on small gro\ap home care services see: 'project 
Report, Project Reform: ■ Use of Residential Programs to 
Provide SociaJL and Vocational Adjustments for Adole;efcent 
Girls , Villa Loretta School, Peeksville, N, Y, , February, 
2,969; Final"" Report and Evaluation , ' Girls ' Residential 
Youth Cpnter, Portland, * Maind, March; 1970; and Final 
Repori;: - Boys' Residential Youth Center Effect of Innova- 
tive, Supportive ^^Services in Changing Attitudes of "High 
Risk" Youth. , Boys^ Resid^ti^l YoAith Center, New Haven, 
Connecticut, February) 1969s 



\ 

The aggregate resident, population qf these institutions 
is estimated to. exceed 60,000 children, 88 percent of whom 
are locatted in voluntarily funded services 

, . ^ y 

This last fact suggests somethings about. the survival po- 
tential of these institutiorfs in the face of periodic changes 
in service emphases and fluctuating demand levels for substi- 
tute care. ^ 

/ • ' 

Mo?t institutions for, dependent and neglected c?hildren 
•are 'the durable descendents of orphanages and t^ieir survival 
rests primarily upon the continuation ot a strong tradition 
of voluntary support fqr such services (Whitaker, 1971). Un- 
less this tradition suddenly evaporates, these institutions 
will likely, endure in large nximbers for the^ foreseeable" fu- 
ture*. 

Thus, there is a need to know more simply because these 
institutions tepresei^t a major component of the existing ag-^ 
^regate of substitute care services- for children and they are 
likely to remain a significant component. , . ♦ ' 

Finally, there is a need 'to know more abbut the.se ser- 
vices frpm a different perspective, ' a perspective -Jihat holds 
promise c£ providing more useful information to those r^espon- 
sible forr i^aclershijp in shaping .the directions to be taken 
by these institutions in. the provi^io^i of substitute c^re' 

services..' - * - » . ' . * 

* / .* . * . , 

For a variety of reasons ^ 'most of- the research on chil- 
dren's institulfions up. to the pres,ent has dealt" with' clinical 
treatment processes and methods and/or case analyses' of indi- 
vidual institutions (Shyne,. 1973),. ' t ' 

The results gleaned from, such research may have high 
value-^ to the practitioner working Vith a particular type of 
child, but .they yield precious little about overall organi- 
zational performance and are often not directly transferable 



Vi5hEW Publication No. (SRS) 73-03258 NCSS Report E9, 
Childr'en Served by ^Public Welfare' Agencies and Voluntary ^ 
Child Welfare Agenci es ^nd Institutipns March, 1971, Table 

.ToT"^ is? — '"T^ : — ' 

This figure excludes 4,000 residents of ^joluntary mater- 
nitii. homes and disturbed children residing 'in medical insti- 
tutions. ' - 



to institutions serving different types of children or uti- 
lizing different treatment apprdaches. 

We have utilized the institution^ iftself as the unit af 
analysis in, the* reseatrch reported on in the body of this 
document. ' * 

Instruments were developed* to obtain baseline measures 
of the struct;ure — or milieu .i'f you wish — of a large number 
of insti'tutions in order to allow comparative analysis of 
aggregated performance . out<?ome scores for resident child 
populations and institutional staffs. , 

Additionally, three distinct extefnaT strategies for 
inducing institijtional chaR§e were developed -and introduced 
in a controllo^ fashion over a year's time with groups of, 
institutions to assess the degree', of rd-sponsivenes's of dif- 
ferently struc^iited' institutions^ to-dif f erjSnt types, of ex- 
ternal change initiatives. ^ ' 

These efforts, we believe, have yielded considerable 
information of a technical nattire on me'asuring institution- 
al effectiveness' and of a substantive* nature regardi'ng the 
quality of care provided by institutions for dependent apd 
neglected children* ... * 

It is' hoped,.that the approach we adopted fulfills 'its 
' potential for :prQdu6ring inf oirmat-ion of general usef uliiefe& ' 
for those in ^decision-making c?ipacities in a wide variety 
of children' s^ institutions who are confronted witji the com- 
^'pelling issues of organizational effectiveijess* . * »^ 



^ ■ - CHAPTER ,1 

THE THEORETICAL PERSPECTIV6 



Part. I: Tt^e-Insti*tutionaL Impact from the Perspective 
of Community-Oriented Ca#e and Adequate 
ChilS' Competence for Community Living ^ 

^ What arje. the characteristics of the e^ifective iristi 
tiofi serving <aependent and neglected children? 




In our vxew/ the questio'n, must be addjressed from t'V 
standpoints. 'First, ah institution' s 'impact upon its resi- 
dent .child population must be determined; .and, 'secondly, an 
inSAitutipn's responsiveness to changing service .Remands. in 
its external 'environment must be assessed. ; ' ' 

A, search for reaspnable answers from either standpoint 
.i^, a formidable undertalcing . Taking the, parts' ^tti tandem r a 
we have compounds the c&riiceptQal and logistiq^l^ problems . 
.that 'must be 'Resolved. ' . ' ' . ^ / 

• ■. . * . . . ' ' • * . 

• The xjitrodttetion to' this work a^ttempts to ^et tJhe stlage. 
by giving some "reasons why tfiis effort was l^iunched,,. This 
chapter setfs. out what- we studied, that, is/ thfe perspective, 
and de'f inrjLtjLonai limits adopted* in approaching the issue of 
institutional effectiveness in terms of impact on' residents 

.and i;e$ponsiveness'to^chanjing .community service needs. 

Chapter XI spells out how tjie work was accomplished 
from ,a/ teehnioal. standpb^-nt. 

\. / ':\ " : - ' \ ' \ V 

• . Ultimately, the value of what we have found And re- 
ported in the' remaining chciptefs will rest with the recider's 
judgments about the pertinence, conceptual* soundness, and 
technical adequacy of our effort.s. • * 



1?he 'Baseline: A^Mo^el of CoifmiU'nityi- 
T oriented Institutional Care 



Our beginning. premise' ids that children's institutions * 
have in common two basic olJiigations. ' • , - ' 



\ / First; Ghildren's An^tM-tUtions share ,in coinmon a 'respon- 
sibility tor ttieetj-ng one or more. cQinmujiity d gfined needs for 
institutional], /.services \ ' ' ^ ' " — ^ 

/ ' . \SecondlM; they share in* Common a responsibility^ for pre- • 
pairing residjnt children top 'a return to adequate lining in . 
. • theAr own. cortimunities in as rapid a manner" as current s ervice 
technologies/ permit . ^ '* ' 7 : — 

/ • < ' . »< • ^ 

' Both obl.igations inay be c?onverted. to measurable goal ' 
-atatements by whioh institu'tibnal effectiveness can be eval- 
uated. " I . . . , • c , . 

Regarding the issue of ins»titutional responsiveness to ' 
external environments, it is important to determine the de- ^ 
sirability' of the 'directions of .organizational change as well 
as the degree [of an ihstitution's movement. • . , 

. Is an institution, ^noying toward or away from^a desirable.. 
• _ mode, of service* delivery /or ^' is 'the. change, it is undergoing 

simply a reflection of a state of chaos dr- purposeless drift? 
(13. Lippett, 1973) ' ' . . • \^ — 

implied in all of this is' the underlying question, name- 
^ ly,, is there a model of care for institutionalized children ^ 
toward whic|i institutions should move and against which their ^ . 
effectiveness* can be ^ properly assessed? . ^ 

Tiie e:>?tensive literature on childrenf^s institutions pro^^ 
\ ; vides some leads but no' clear answer. 

\ • , With a littie effort one canf tease the elements of two / 
J commonly discussed' approaches to institutional care from the 

I -literature, namely, gUstodial care .and the therapeutic^ milieu. 



Custodial care is, of - course, the bad guy, the riegeftive 
end point c^h the continuum. The ultimate goa,!' of custodial-* 
care is deemed to ±ie organizational maintenance" a.nd those who 
run such institutions' are believed to manipulate community 
and resident population relationships, to ' serve Tthat end. 

' * , , . ■ . ' ' . *' 

' According to^ informed opinion^ this approach is mar.ked • 
by 'long term care and. routiftized, impersona,l service methods 
that are productive of institutional remoteness from communi- 
ty environments and iirternal stresses toward confo:?mity to * 
institutionally contlrived behavioral standards' (Goff man, 1961; 
iJolland, 1973) . :' - 



While there is some evidence th^t institutional ^emphases 
of this sort may retard or otherwise distort the intellectual, 
affective, and/or social development of some resident children 
(Hollandv 1973), it is far from a pro^^en fact they uniformly' 
dehumanize and ipermanently damage children to the extent com- 
monly implied (Shyne, 1373) . . ' 

• ' Nonetheless r from a theoretical standpoint custodial 
care- would not meet' either goal we have set forth in ai!y ap- 
pfreciable mannfer^ 

Directly, or by inference, the therapeutic milieu is 
frequently presented as th^ opposite of or a c6r£-ective for 
custodial care*^ * * * 

While there is 'as yet no commonly agreed upon discrip- 
tion of the therapeutic piilieu, discussion bf the 'concept 
usually stresses dnploying.^vgiriants of the team approach witKN. 
staff to intervene a resident, child's daily life world (life j 
space) to achieve what the team agrees to be beneficial changjgss 
iri the child's inner a^d/or outer behavior (Whittaker and 
Trieshm^n, 1972; S. H. Taylor, 1973). 

Institutions identifying with this approach generally 
rely heavily on the skills of ^professionally trained staff 
dedicated to ^he goals of changing, correcting, and restor- 
ing children with presumed or known problems of one type or 
another. ^ ' * 1 ■ 

Unfortunately, the concepts subsumed under the label 
therapeutic milieu are not veiiy helpful- in identifying cri'- 
teri^ useful to constructing a^ evaluation model for insti-' 
tutions serving dependent and neglected children. 

One reason for this is that institutions for dependent 
and neglected children Qperate at least implicitly to achieve 
the goals of normal growth ai^d development. Their aim is to^* 



1 *' 

*As Redl.(1958) noted long ago, the term milieu simply 
represents the collection of factors one sele<i1:s to describe 
•yie nature of the . institutional setti;ig. Tacking on the word 
therapeutic serves to draw'' attention to the positive or nega- 
tive effects these factors h-aye upon the behavior of the res- 
ident 'child ^exposed to them and how they mkybe purposefully 
utilized to enhance achieverh^nt of servifiie goals. 



assist and enhance tlje functioning of children already mov 
ing along this path of adequate perf ormanqe. rather than - to 
reduce or eliminate personal pathological barriers, thereb 
restoring them to that path. 

More importantly, the therapeutic milieu is not conce 
tualiy independent* of custodial c^e and,, therefore, not i 
true opposite. 

The point'' has been made more than once that the therci- 
peutically structured milieu*may become rigid in the exclu- 
sive conduct of specif:^^ treatment modalities thereby creat- 
ing demands for ^staff allegiance and child conformity and! 
fostering, long tenn. care as well as detachment from a poten- 
tially critical comipunity Environment. . • ^ 

The appeal of- its goals and program notwithstanding j the 
th^apeutic milieu operatii^g in this manner would f al,l^ snort 
of the two basic goals we have posed much* as the custodicil 
institution does. ' 

Following this line of reasoning we have concluded rhat 
community-oriented care offers a sharper contrast to custo-, 
dial care for our purposes. ^ ! 

The model of community-oriented care we f inallyi adopted 
-Is presented in outline form in Diagram 1-1 follo\?ed by a 
brief discussion of the rationale for inclusion of its vari- 
ous components. 



Rationale; External Dimension Components 

» 

In its exterrial relations the community-oriented insti- 
tution is sensitive to existing and changing needs for .resi- 
dential services as defined by its community environment and 
exhibits at least a potential capacity for responding. 

In- terms of its current modes of operation, the communi- 
ty-oriented institution demonstrates a capacity to manage 
child flow (El) . It is not burdened by waiting lists or ex- 
cessive numbers of vacancies, maintains a reasonably balanced 
ratio of adm,issions to releases overtime, utilizes a wide 
variety of referral/replacement resources, and deemphasizes 
long term or permanent care. , / 

The. coipmunity-oriented institution is also marked by 
t^ie degree of heterpgeneity in its resident population (E2) . 
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Diagram 1.-1 ' • 
A Model of Community^Oriented Institutional Care 



Goal ; Meeting Community 

Defined Need 
(External dimension com- 
poi^nts) 

^ *r-cl 



Goal; J>reparing Children, for 

Return to Community 
(Internal dimension components) 



El. Child Flow 5 

E2. Population Composition 
E3. Restrictiveness of Ad- 
missions . 
E4. Staff Capacity: Depth 

<E5. S,taff Capacity: Conti- 
nuity 

E6. Staff /Community Cross 
Flow . * - 

E7'. Institutional Change 
Status (Director) 



ll. Replacement/Followr-Up Pro- 
gram. - , 
12\ Child Stigma , ' 

13. Ci^i\tralization Live/Eat 
Faculties 

14. 'Comprehensiveness: On- 
grounds Program 

15.. Daily I^ife Decision-Making 

^ ;;Pattern:l 
16 Rewards/Discipline Pattern 

17 . Centralisation ';of Decision- 
Making 



Conditiohs of dependei>cy and neglect may experienced 
by children of either. sex, of all races, At any age, regard- 
less of individual differences in family backgrounds or per- 
sonal coping abilities, ' . ^ ^ 



yThus,*even if an institution seeks to /limit its services 
to tnose falling within a narrow traditional, definition of . * 
dependency and neglA:t, it can be determined 'to b.e responding 
to al»l such children in need or a favored few. 

The image an institution puts forth to the oommunity in 
terms of its admission .policies (E3) is sufficiently impor-. 
tant to warrant cdfhfeideration independent of the actual popu- 
lation served. For one thing, the type *of -child an institu- 
tion says it will accept may be quite different froms the type 
being served. ^ ^ ■ 

More importantly, the decree of openn6;5s in admissions ^ 
-pplicies gives the community — geographic as well as communi^ 
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of interest-pan idea of the extent to which the institution ' 
might be relied upon as a useful resource in meeting chang- 
ing community service needs* 

Finally^ the community-oriented institution has highly 
perm.eable boundaries (E6) marked by substantial use of the 
institution^'by the community for its own purpog.es andttl^ ag- 
sisting the institution^ ak^, conversely^ by a high dHlee 
of instit\itional staff involvement in the community 'snetworlT 
of child welfare services • 

In addition to an institution's current modes of opera- 
tion vis a vis its community environment^ it is important to 
assess its potential for further responsivenes"^ to commun^ity^ • 
defined need. ^ * - . ; 

In this matter^ we believe an institution must have, suf- 
ficient numbers of appropriately . deployed, steff (E4) ; The * 
staff must aiso have suf f icient familarity with local service 
problems gained l^hrough job experience .a^ adequate training 
and preparation for providing services (\BS)\ * 

• In shorty a major part pf an ins.1si^ution' s capacity , for 
responding to changing, community nee4 rests with the overall 
capacities of Existing staff. * .i r ^ 

. ^ ^ ^ . .. . . . - , - ^ 

Institutions marked by inadequate numbers of badly orga- 
nised staff who are poorly , trained and who frequently quit 
after short terms of employment are viewed as lacking in such 
capacities • ' " * . 

To complete the picture^ we have >nclud^^ .the overall . 
orientationg, of the ihst^itutional director toward institu- 
tional change, *(E7) . It has often been noted thajt the direc-* 
tor is a key person whose views loom, large in the operations 
-of * an institution (Weber^ 1962; Vinter and Jandwitz^ 1959). 
If this is so, his orientations must be considered a major . ^ 
comoonent in assessing an instftution' s ov^ra^l responsive- 
ness^ to meeting community defined .need. ^ 

Rationale: Internal Dimension Components • ' . ' 

Internally, the community-oriented institution devotes 
itself to the singular purpose of preparing children for a 
return to adequate living in their own communities. 

* * 



To do^this^ the institution must' have a planned approach 
aimfe'd at replacement (II) that operates frqm the poinV a 
cthild is being considered for adn^ssjjDn and ends only when 
^Qllow-up information determines" the replacement satisfactory 
This approach includes, among other components, involvement 
of the child in the dedipion-making process, consistent con- 
tact with the primary replacement resoUirce (parent or others) 
ctnd impl^entation of after-care supports as needed, 

Programmatically , the community-oriented institution 
strives to maximize the resident, child's exposure to benefi- 
cial real life community experiences ffatterned as closely as 
possible 'l^o those engaged in by nonresident children of simi- 
lar ages and' backgrounds, . • . 

Thi^ is fione by utilizing community recrea'^iogal, cOun- - 

seling, educational, and other types of programs *M.^he same 

manner as they are utilized by nonresident children rather ' 

than by developing a comprehensive on-grounds prtfgram to 

duplicate what the community offers {14) • / 

, • r * ' . " ' - f 

Air features of the prp^ram of care that: would set 

resident child apart (12)' relative to mpde of dress, ±j^s- 

portation, presentation of chi-ldren in g^oups^, and soon, 

must be minimized. Of importance here^ community experiencQi 

Should be provided under community supervision ^o the m.aximiam 

extent possible, > . * ^ - " ' 

<>. • 

* ^ S'tandardsi useful as guides ^qr developing program ^in—^ 
.community-oriented institutions derive essentially from pt^ff 
knbwledge about what adequate, child- performance for comiiiuDity 
living means ^ ^ % \ * , ^' • . ' • * 

"« • • • , . ' • 

^ ' , , • . . * 

. Institutions that rely drt ef foists tcj develop, suitable 
replicas of, j^arental family, life styles and/or upbo creating 
elaborate 'supportive program^ on-grounds as the . primary mech- 
anisms for *p|^eparin^ children^ for community rejaiac^ent may 
'Well" produce institutional environments that l^ave a[ p'opr fit 
to the realities, of community living. *, S ' > 

'Preparation ^or community lixirin^ ^through, exposure tp * , 
coiWuunity experiences under^ rial .life' conditions is support- 

on-grcunds by modeling liv^ing arrahgements, child dedi-^ 
sion-makihg in^.lvement^ in his pwh^ affairs , ari4 reward/dis-: 
dipllne ^syst^s on thos^ that ^^nerally prevail in cojnmuni- 
ties,^ hs opposed to those that might be contrived for the ' 
/convenience o'f institutional operation's. 
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,The. coiranunitY-oriented institution is, thus identified 
with (decentralized 'living andi eating facilities and arrange- 
ments (I3) . At a minimum these arrangements afford a mea- 
.sure of personal privacy and choice in housing appurtenances 
and protection -of private effects^ along with facilities for 
t)reparing m^als and a. voice in expressing"* food preferences * 
witl^in each' housing unit. ^ \ ^ 

Further^ such institutions broadly ^ngage children in \ 
daily life decision-making processes (I5> and distribute fi-* 
nal decision-making authority ^throughQut/ the staff hierarchy 
including allocation of such authority lb residents commen- 
surate with their age levels and establ^j 
sponsible behavior (17) . ' * 



shed .patterns of re- 



on 



Finally^ reward/discipline methods are directly ti^d to 
child' decision-making to reinforce* personal responsibility 
in behavior (16) . ' ^ . ' , 

/En gleneral reward/discipline methods should be patterneci 
uii those prevailing in the community and. conform to' some ele- 
mentary principles of social justice . (Thomas, 1974). 

There shoilld be a single iset — rather than dual sets--of 
standards for on-grounds and community behavior / impartial 
and equal application of standards for excellent or repre^- 
hensible behavior about which the child has advance notice ^ 
and an appeal or grievance mechanism* ^ . # 

TaTigible revj^rds/discipline should be emphasized ^ how- . 
ever^ extr^je rewards (large allowances^ or the removal of 
all accountability for behavior.) and disciplines (corpotal 
punishment or expulsion) should be utilized rarely^ if at 
all. Rewards/discipline should be meted out by staff mem- 
bers 'most closely approximating^ 3tatU3 those community 
persons who normally would reward oiS discipline specific 
types of behaviors • ' " 

\ ' ■ ' 

Briefly puty the commfunity-oriented institution accord- 
ing to" cur model is highly integrated with Its community en*^ 
vlronmenty oriented toward responsiveness to that environ- 
menty /and capa£>le ot toi>JLowing tnrougn ^ ' ^ 

^ Internally^ the community-oriented institution maximizes 
exposure ot the resident cniia to real lire community experi- 
ence and organizes on-grounas raciiities and program to rem- 
rorce regponsii^ie community Denavior as tne essential approacn 




to prepariAg the child for a return to adequate livi ng in > 
his own community . 5 ^ . . 

What is Adequate Child Competence for Commum;by Living? 

An important^ statement has* recently appeared in the • * 
literature proposing that the time honored guideline of "in- 
the-best interests of the child" be replace*. J^y a 'child 
placement standard that wpuld yield "the least detrimental 
available alternative for safeguarding the child ';5 growth* •* 
'and development" (Gold^ejiri, Freud, and Solijit, 1973). 

For a great many children who cane to be known a,s de- 
pendent arid -neglected due to some crisis, inadequacy/ or 
breakdown in tji^ir families, this would be a boon. 

^ The best interests principle is deceptive: It" can lead 
those responsible for planning and providing substitute care 
services to expect and demand more of these services than 
they are able to deiiverr. ^ ' ^ 

The- principle of least detriment helps reduce such expec- 
tations and demands' to more realistic levels. A series of ^ 
foster home placements is not the lea^st detrimental substitute 
care experience for tho^e children who need stability to pro- 
mote growth and development (Miesel and Loeb, 1965) . More- 
over, for children for whom the next stage of growth means 
independent living, or for whom a return to their own fami- 
lies is a real possibility, tl^e imposition of foster-parents 
into their lives may be productive of a^bnfusion of loyal- 
ties, -unnecessary conflict, dnd perhaps a temporary arrest 
of growth and development (H. B. Taylor 1966) . 

Similarly, some children are likely ill served by being 
placed in high cost therapeutic environments, although it is 
difficult to see this when Zeroising the principle of best 
interests. • * / ' 

It is possible, however, to conceive of children being 
diverted from the pat^h.of adequate growth and development to 
tixe correction of past problems or difficulties- brought ta 
their attention while residing in therapeutic environments. 
Such Efforts may contribute little , to the enhancement of ^ 
their current capacities for growth and levelopment and may . 
simply work to divert attention away from the exercise of 
existing capacities. . * . ' ♦ 

. r ' • • . 
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Without belaboring the point/ we suggest that commufiity- 
oriented institutional care may represent the, least detrimen-f 
tal placement for many dependent and ^glected children/ 

• - Community-oriented care, as we have outlined it, seeks 
to assist each child . in ^attaihing or r»aintaining the skills 
needed for getting on adequately In the world at l^argev For 
many dependent and neglected children this ,may wel'l be more 
pertinent to the promotion of growth and development than the- 
individualized love and affection a child is presumed to get • 
in a foster home, or the higher level of seliE awareness and 
insight- a child as presumed to achieve through exposure to a 
t^^erapeutic milieu. 

•The list.6f competencies a child might need--or find use- 
ful — in understanding and coping with the world, in which he is 
growing Up 'is seemingly endless, 

, The list can be narrowecT considerably if we limit our 
search to identifying those capacities ayid skills necessary, , 
to, adequate performance^ In other wordS/ what minimum 'set of 
compet^Ticies woiald reasonably assure that a chilti having a" 
decent living arrangement in his community would be abj,e €o 
handle h,is life experiences in a personally satisfying and 
socially non-deviant manner / ' 

In our view, there are three necessary— if not always 
sufficient — competencies that d phild must 'bring to his daily 
life experiences to utilize them beneficially, as listed in 
Di&gram 1-2: * , . ^ 

Diagram 1-2 r ^ 

Essential Child' Competendies for Adeguate Community. Living 



cognitive >. Verbal * learning performance ability 

^^'S^cial > Task and Social relations cofapetencei^ 

^Affective ^ A sense of self -direction in daily^ 
. ; ^ ^ life activities ■ • 



Rationale ♦ • / 

* * • 

A priJaairy reason for selecting .these competencies is' 

that .th^ literature identifies them as among the more impor-* 
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tant cljild capacities thought to be 'negatively effected b 
institutionalizajtion/ ' ♦ 

Existing studies show mixed results relative to the ef- 
fects of institutionalization upon overall child intelligence. 
Some studies, particularly those involving retarded children 
indicate ' that 'institutionalization may have a detrimental ef- 
fect on intellectual growth (Holland) while other studies of 
presumed 4-ntellectually adequate c^jdldren, such as Wblin's 
^^(1969) / ^how little difference in functioni^ng between the in- 
stitutionalil^zed &nd noninstitutionalize^. ' ^- 

Perhaps, as- Zigler (1973) has suggested^ the magnitude * 
of* the impact of compensatory programs on child intelligence 
jnay be over emphasized.,5>illpXy because we have concentrated 
our research largely /wi cognitive effects to the neglect of. 
motivatiortal and emotional factors*^ » 

* 

On the other hanji, it is hard to see how a child can get 
along Well in his own comiftunity without attaining some reason- 
able lev.el of learning and communicatioh skills. As Dr. Glennan, 
Dir ectoi: of _the Nationa l In stitu te^o f Education , pointed out 



in supporting the priority on such skills set by him for the 
NIE, "...reading and skills. in communication are crucial. for 
success in society" «*05HEW Ne;7sletter, 1974, p. 4). * - 

After weighing such evidence and opinions, we concluded 
tl^at the 'minimum cognitive skills needed for adequate cojpmjF , 
nity living are those. related to understanding and appropri- 
ately usin^ verbal language . A child capable of reading With - 
undetstanding and using, .words knowiedgeably is a child capable 
of communicating -his views, grasping those of others and nego^ 
tiating. experience cognitively. 

. SpciAl and task skills areiitalso frequently reasoned to 
be negatively effected by institutionalization. The learning 
experience in an institutipnal. envia^onment may deviate so 
much from community li^e experiences as to ill equip a child 
for his return to caranunity living. ^The. Belief aire follow-up 
study (Allerhand, et al , 1966) showed rather ^clearly, for 
example, that degree of institutional adjusiimexit ,was non-pre- 
dicative of success or failure of children subsequent to their 
return to '^community living - - ^ . • 



^Dr. Zigler was x^ferring -specif ifcally to the -Head Start 
program; however, we believe the 'point to be broadly applica- 
ble to research in inafty areas of program, effects upon children. 
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Others have reasoned that the institutional environment 
induceg fear and suspicion .of* adults '^and a reluctance to in- 
teract and develop adult-^chiid relationships (Yarrow, 1961). 
Similarly, Polsk]^ (1962) has described the development of 
peer relationships in an institution which differ; in degree 
if mot in, kind from those a child Inight be involved in living 
in his own community. ^ , . ^ * 

Turning things 'around j,t would se.em essentia^, to ade- 
quate community living that a child' knot?^ how to do the things 
his agg mates can do and to negotiate peer and adult relation - 
ships wtLthln at. least minimally acceptable social limits . 

• Finally, the literature is loaded, with theory and illus- 
trations of the negative consequences of institutionalization 
on the affective side of a child's life (Jaffee, 1969; Seidl. 
19^2; Holland, 1973) . ' ^ ^ 

, In general, these works suggest that institutionaliza- . 
tion yields demoralization' -and^social apathy (Shyne, 1973, 
pp.llSff). This sense of detachment from one's ov?n daiiy- 
.life experiences could. hardly bode well for coping with the 
complexities of community Ij^ivlng . 

' From' an affective 'standpoint, a* child needs to feel that 
his involvement in his own life experiences^makes a differ- — 
ence in their ^ditection and outcome ^ Without, this sense of 
, involvement it is le^s likely that"^the child will enter into 
yive and take, trial and error, and other risk-taking behav- 
ior often enoughyor intensively enough to promote his 'own 
^ growth and-^develbpment . ' " '-^ ^ - 

^ In sujn, what we have j^resented are what we believe to 
be the essential cognitive;,, social, and affective competen- 
cies necessary for adequate community living. 

Th^se competencies haVe^beerix converted in this study to 
relatively modest — and therefore attainable — outcome goals 
against which institutional effectiveness in terms of impact 
* on residei^t children has been evaluated. ' 

On the^ one hand, the' lii^ature identifies these cjompe- . 
tencies as among' the most fuiraamental to child growth and 
"development, while on th'e other hand, it suggests that insti-- 
tutionalization may seriously impede their .attainment. 
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Part 2; ^ The Design of Experimental Change ^^Pr ejects 
» to Evaluate Ife|b.tutional Responsiveness • 
^4 to Ext^rn^l Shange^ StiinuTr 

* • ■ 

■ ; Because institutijpns for .dependent and neglected* chil- 
dren have been frequently accused of being .oblivious to 
changing community neefe. for children's services (Fink, • 
1971), we set for outsiKves a second task, that of ass*ess- " 
ing institutional respohsiveneiss to changing external con-/ 
ditions and service demands. 

We were und^r no illusions that this would be an easy • 
undertaking. We agreed then, ag we do now, with Ohlin's 
observation *that, ''It is obviously much easier for propo- 
nents of change *to 'chart new directions for the residential 
treatment; field than it, is, to implement them in practice" 
(Ohlin., 1973, p.l94). » - 

Our job was made more difficult by several additional 
constraints, some self imposed and some stemming from lim- 
itations of research resources. 



First, we were committed to evaluating cammunity-ori- 
ented care which cbminitted us to try to change children's 
institutions toward a closer^pproximation of the community- 
oriented model of service delivery. 

Secondly, we decided/to uti;Lize Institute personnel in . 
an% effort to induce institutional change in order to retain 
maximum ^control .over the implementation and evaluation pro- 
cesses. ' * ' * 

4. 4 

Thirdly, to enhance the evaluation of tj^e degree of in- 
stitutional change produced by^our external efforts, w.e sought 
to conduct this phase of the' research. in conformity with ^as 
many of the canons of classical experimental r^^earch meth- 
odology as possible. - * > . ' ' 

All of this , was to be done^ as will be discussed later, 
within a One year time period with a large sample of volun- . V 
tarily funded children 's institutions. ' ^ 

• VI • 

In short, we entered the field seeking the voluntary 
agreement of a large nipaber of children's institutions to 
be assignfed to one of -several year long efforts aimed at ' . 
changing them in a community-oriented' direction. 
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Selecting Change Strategies; Matching 
External CHange Mechanisms and 
/ ' Sources o f Change Initiative 

The major tasks to be dealt with were the identifica- 
tion 9f external change strategies that met our researqh 
Criteria, and .the operationalization pf the role of Insti- 
tute personnel gpverning their conduct in carrying out the 
strategies in the field. 

( The vast literature on social change 'provided a start- 
ing point in the search for external strategies for induc- 
ing tjhange in children's institutions.^ Although there &re 
nearly as many theories of social change as .theorists, So- 
cial* change is not as Bertram. Brown once lamented, "...an ' 
undefined .concept applied to multidimensional phenomena with 
inadequate techniques for measurement" (Coelho and Rubinstein/ 
1^72, p. vii) . . 

The problem was. not one of vagueness, but rather one of 
extracting promising* external change mechanisms from a multi- 
tude of theories dealing with soci^ "change >in socialTmbve- ^ 
ments, organizations, and small groups. 

- <^ 
On th'e one hand, theorists concerned w4.th the social 
^determinants of human bfeliavior have tried to reduce broad 
'social theories for use/in understanding the dimensions ^and 
dynamics, of organizations. On the other h^nd, thosq con- 
cerned, with the role of the individual m social change have 
tried to extrapolate from personality and small group theory 
in developing models of organizational behavior.^ , 



^yhe development of material iri t)fiis g-ection owes a 
consideriible *dQbt to pr., Fredrick w: Seidl, who prepared 
a pos^itibn paper on the subject titled, "A Strategy .for 
• Change in Residential Care", Mimeo, 1972', 24 pp., while 
serving as a^onsultant to .the research program. 

^Fpr a comprehensive review of. the literature from 
\ both perspectives see Mouzelis, d967. 

v\:y\ ^ • ■ ' ' ' 



'■'So 



can at^b^ti be .described as "muddling, » 
ed seven meqhanisi^s that 'se^ed to be. 

he J-iterature as being ca- 
hange from, the butside. 



By a process that 
through"/ we id^ntifi 
'the jaost frequently mentioned in 
. pable of inducing orgcinizational 

• Coificiden tally, 
: sify the major sourcefe of initia'^ive in th^ ^organizational 
change process, both internal an4 external 



n effort was made to identify and clas- 



The results of these searches are presented in outiline 
form in Diagram 1-3 followed- by pur rationale for selecting 
among the ittechaniqms and sourcesl of initiative in shaping the 
external change ^trat egies we utjilized. 



(Insert /Diagr^ 1-3) i 



Selection* Rationale 

Four criteria were laid down as guijdelines in selecting 
-among change mechanilsms for purposes* of creating change 
strategiesy as'-^folidwT — ~ / 

1. A mechanism "must be nonviolent and legal; 

2. » A mechanism must be manipulatible within 

our command of resources; 

3. A me chani sm must be capable of, replica- 
- tion- and/or general .transferability to 

practice; and, / . ' , 

4. A mechanism must Ije supportiVe of our ^ 
change' goals; and consistent with our * 
research commitments and approach.. 



Wecan only hope that our efforts reflect Laurence ^ 
* Lynn'-^'Hefinition o£ muddling through as, . . .0oing the 
hard work or researching, evaluating, exE)Qrimenting, ad-' 
vocating, and negotiating, but doing it as well and as 
thoughtfully as we fcan./' as quoted by H. A, Davis and 
Susan Salis3.n inyVShortfall: What Next for- th^ Evalua- 
tjion?"' Evaluation s Spring,. 1974, p. 59. . ^ 
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." ' Diagram 1^3 

• ^ * » 

Change Mechanisms and Sources. of Initiative: 
^ Components ot External Strategies 

for Organizatiottal Change ^ 



Change f^chanisms 



Charismatic Leadership ♦ 
Information Exposure 
Social Pressure 

> 

Money 

Law/Regulations 

Consultation , 

Technological .Shortcuts 
— ^ * ■ 



Sources lof Initiative 




Escteriiial' Elites 
(Community-Govern- 
ment .Leaders) 



External Citizenry 
(Cpllective/Indivi-" 
/ualO'': • • 

Internai • glites' 
(Organizational). 
^Management) 

Internal Participants 
(Lower Staff) 




Charismatic Leadership 



as a mjBchanism was ruled^out as 
While there is g enteral acjcnowl- 



LP 

failing to meet criterion 3. 

edgment thai; relatively unique^ 'gifted individual^ can move 
events — and organizations — the technolbgy for identifying and 
hiring such persons foir research work and later, training 
others^ to perform such work in general practice does not 
exist. ' . 

Both Money and Law/R^gulati6ns are cleariy -mechanisms 
that can change organizations ''froit) without. Both^ however^ 
were beyond our aeans to command or manipulate and^ there- 
fore^ were dismissed as failing to meet criterion 2* 

We recognized that 'much of what we currently know about 
organizational change clerives from in vivo studies or ex post * 

acto evaluations of, organizational responses to financial 
or legal changes in 'their environkents (Levine and White^ 1961; 
Breer and Locke ^ 1965; Greenblatt^ 1971;/Lyden and Lee^ 1973). 
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- Also, we became aware ^ in the course of our wprk of the^ ' 
considerable leverage in existing legal, regulatory, and 
financial mechanisms for changing children's iijtstitutions. . 

iSome voluntary institutions that -.we worked with, for* 
e:ijample, were highly vulnerable from the .starjdpoint of ser- . 
vice demands imbedded in state licensing standards that were 
upgraded during the time our wo^k was underway. Also, state 
per diem payments for resident 'child support could have been 

^Utilized to change reluctant, institutions (Ga. Dept. of 

,Uuman Resources, 1973). 

Other . institutions were' concerned with a Federal lawsuit 
initia*ted in Al,abama th^t had implications—depending on the* 
nature of the outcome — for loss of tax exempt status for' 
failure to comply with the Civil Rights Act and Federal Af- 
firmitive Aqtion programs' (Player vs Alabama, 1972)^. 

Still others, werjs worried about whether the Federal 
Fair Employment Practices Act applied to their institui^ions 
-since they feared that were- they required to pay Minimum - 
wages to cottage life personnel they wdCld have to make 
radical changes in programming and staffing (U.S. Dept. of 
Labor, 1971) - , 

While these mechanisms — and others — were available 
actrofl oriented citizens and public officials they were be- 
yond our .me^ns to manipulate't ' The best we could hav^ done 
would be to have evaluated how tj^eir use by others, turned 
out, but such ah. approach fell far short of our research 
aims. " ; ' * 

Technological Shortcuts, often impact "organization^ 
Ncausing them to change. The term Itself means physical or^ 
Mological (as opposed to psychological or- social) inven- 
>tfions that, "...derive their efficiency not from reorgani- 
zation, but from the replacemient of human services in the 
handling of ^social problems'' (Etgioni And Remp, 1972, p'.31). 

Th^ example of birth control devices will suffice to' 
illustrate what is meant here. The utilization of a variety 
of these devices has been demonstrated effective in reducing 
the social problems of unwanted pregnancies. In the pro- 
cess, these device'!? have in some measure replaced the more 
costly and less efficient psychosocial mechanisms of coun- 
seling individuals to ^achieve the same result. 
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At present', however, we know of no technological shortr 
cut for replacing current psychosocial ^approaches to the 
field of substitute -care for children. As such, this mecha- 
nism for organizationatl change was not applicable. 

* Finally y, Consultation was ruled out as not meeting cri-* 
t^rion 4.^ In general, the consultation process follows the 
course of* experts being inVited into an organization to pro- 
viae ins ights* helpful in resolving organizationally acknowl- 
edged problems (E. M. Glaser , ,1974) . Our approach deviated 
substantially from this pattern in that we solicited the 
participation of institutions— -many of which saw ^lo problem 
in their current modes of operation — and actively attemp^ted 
to implement .a model of service delivery of our own construc- 
tion. 
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' While the abiding aim was to behef it "all participating 
institutions, our efforts were tailored to benefit them con- 
sisterit with our"* goals. Thus, in no way can^oUr efforts be 
^ interpreted to be k test of the responsiveness* of children's 
institutions to the impact of expert 'conisultation. 

This process of .elii^ination left us with two commonly 
utilized mechanisms for organizational change, namely. Infor- 
mation Exposure and gocial Pressure' . , . 

I ' 

' ^ * The information exposure mechanism was dealt with rath- 
er easily since ^11 participating ""children's institutidnfe 
were to be exposed to a detailed description of the go*als ^ 
and methods of community-oriented care covering aJ-1 14 cpm- 
ponents of our model. 

The social pressuare meclhanism caused lis^ to deliberate . 
upon the various combinations of sources of initiative that 
could be utilized in oon junction with information/ ex^ofeure 
to -form distinct, manipulatible, and feasible external. change « 
.strategies Xo test institutional responsiveness. 

•\ ■ ' 

Three* external change strategies were formalized and 
developed for ^se. along linfes commonly utilized in real life 
communities to pro4uce so,cial and/or organizational change, . " 
. as shown -in Diagram 1-4, and discussed* thereafter. y . 

(Insert J^iagram 1-4) 

" ^he essential standard we utilizfed> in settling 6n the 
•. three combinations 6f sources of initiative wa.s whether there * 
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Diagram 1^4 

Three External Change Strategies for Inducing 
• Change in Children's Institutions 
Toward Community-Oriented .Care 



Change Mech anisms 
t : 

Information c Social 
Exposure and Pressure , 



Adopted External Change 
Strategy ^ 



III. 



Model of Com- 
inunity-Oriented 

• ^' institutional 

Care * ^-yr^ 

Model of Com- 
munity-^-Ojriented 
' institutional 
Care . 

Model of Com- 
munity- Or i e n ted 
Institutional 

• * Car^- 



]^fiternal 
Elites 
Internal 
Participants 

External ' 
Elites , 
Internal 
Elites 



Staff Development 



I K Series of Community 

Leader/Institutional 
Director Group ^ssions 



J 



.External 

Elites 

External 

Citiz/eniry • 

Internal 

Elites 



f 



Social* Sponsorship by - • 
' Detached Unit of Reseatch > 
Institute Personnel 



was a. common means in real life communities that a given com- 
bination of sources might use t6 bring about organizational 
c hang g si "~ [ I ' 

In our view, one set of combinations involving ^.nl^ernal 
.staff and external elites and/or external citizenry, (sets 9, 
9, 10 in Diagram 1-5) did not meet this, standard. What, we 
asked, w&s the, common means used by organizational ^staff 
coming- together with external "individuals and groups to 
achieve org^anizational change, totally exclusive .of the in-^ 
yolvement of organizational management? * ^ "< • 

One common, means would be* unionization which could be" 
•^mployed as an external .change strategy • Hov/ever ..intriguing 
this option .is in theory, the prospects of operationalizing 
and utilizing this strategy with children's institUt:ioi;is 
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within our time ponstraints seemed beyond the r^alm of the 
" possible. ^ 

^^her combinations involving internal sources an4 one 
external source were ruled out as lacking sufficient dis-- 
tinctiveness for formulating a. strategy ^learly diff erent? * 
from others selected' for use (sets 3, 4, 5). 

Finally, incorporating ' all four sources of initiative 
in a single external change strategy (set 7) / was viewed as 
unwieldy for research purposes , and utiliziug external 
sources alone (set 11) was considered to He too detached . \ 
from the affairs of children's institutions to yield any • 
measurable consequenc.es pver the short span of one year. 

' Diagram 1-5 displays ^all possible combinations of the . 
; f our sources of initiative* with tt^ose selected for use set 
off in bdxes. ^ • ** . 



Sets 



Diagram 1-5^ . * ' " 

All. Possible Combinations qT 4 Bources of Change 
. Initiative and the IT]' Selected for Use 



1 ' 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 
























IE 




lE 


IE 


IE 


IE 


"IF 


IE 


IP 


IP 


IP 


EE 


IP 




EE 


EC 


IP 


IP 


EE 


■ IP 


■ EE 


EE ° 


■ EC 


EC 








EE 


EC 


•EC 


EE 


EC 

# 




















EC 
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V. 



Key! ■ 
IE = Internal Elites- 
IP = Internal Participants/ 
EE = External Elites 
EC = External Citizenry 



movement ^Ln this direction is being stimulated at 
.the Institute of Child Mental Health in New York, City under 
ttie leadership of Dr. Jerome Beker. ^ ' w * 



*^A11 possible combinations (n=ll) were arrived at* by 

"for combination otf^\ 



use of the. formula, 
3)-4X0=l. 



/n\ hi ,"i 
V^ni) rl (n-r) I 
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Each of thg .t&fee selected cottibinations of source? of 
ihitiafciy'e .is:^fteqiietitly brought , into play in the pf ooess- of " 
inducing chahge iti^otganizations in real life cbmmunities 
thr:bugh generally identifiable but different strategies. 

If we view the mpdei^of ftginmunity-oriente^ ii^titution-V 
.al care as a modest, etflectic "social ' invention'J^MColeman, 
1970), we can conceive of , inter r\al management and staff be- 
ing brought together u-n a staff development enterprise for 
purposes* of * evaluation and: implementation.. • * 

It is also quite conceivable that community -leaders in 
child welfare and ins^titutional directors ^might come together 
tor a seirj^^s of meetings for the^ same purpose^ 

♦ * Fini^ly, in 'these times' of social activism, iit is 'possi- 
ble that an" independent group or organization in a community 7. 
•might \indertake the sponsorship of . this ^ventioii bringing it 
to the attention of the public as well as'^community and i,nsti- 
.tutional leaders iri an- effort tovS|»arhead a general community 
movement toward implementation. 

' ; The$e are the' three- relatively distinct external change 
strategies we sought to bring into play in t:iiree different 
communities, each havi^ig several childreri's institutions, 
over a year's time. * > • • ^ ' . 

• < * ' ' ^. . ' ■ ' V" ^ 

' [ , The Uniform Content Agenda and the Role 
' • > of Institute, Staff • in Carrying Ou€^ ' . 

^ ^ ^ * the External Change Strategies 

^ . ' There is relatively broad agreement that the organiza- 
tional change process jnoves in steps from evaluation- through, 
initiation, imJ)lementation, and fihally to. a?oufeini^ation 
(Hage and Aiken, 1970) ,* -. ... * „ ' 

The^primary role of Institute staff using all three ex- 
.ternal cfiai:ige' strategies was that of av. catal'yst In introduc- 
ing the evAliiation' pljase, bringing closure to that pjfease. fol- 
lowed by presentation of cleanly " formulated, f.easibl^e recom- 
mendations for change, and providing ^c.arefully delineated 
technical, assistance *to children* s^^ institutions ,to facilitate 
initiatioAr of such recommendations* Follow-up evaluations^ 
served . t6 dj^termine the extent .-to which eacli institution 
car:^ ied out changes Started during the "life'^of the three pto- 
;ject3H ' 
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A uniform content focused on communi'ty-orientecj Insti- 
,tutional care was introduced In time limited phases' in con- 
junction with each of the three ekterhal change strategies 
to promote self evaluation and subsequently closure, on change 
commitments. . ^ -* 

The 14 part community-oriented model of institutional 
care was rev/orked into a six pari eContent agqrida incorporat- 
ing change goals and specific study areas to* guide Institute 
personnel , and community-institutional participants. No more 
than eight weeks was giy6n over to any part of the agenda cler- 
scribed in its entirety' in the followi^aig outline. 



OUTLINE OF THE UNIFORM. CONTENT AGENDA USED 
WITH ALL THREE EXTERNAL CHANG| S^RATJIGIES 

EXTERNAL DIMENSION: MEETING COMMUNITY NEED 



Part 1: > Defining Service Needs and- Goals 



Goal Directions: ^ 

Higher community iAvolvement in institutional 
.goal setting; * ' ^ . 

— More sta^f^ involvement in community c|iild ser-rj> 
.vice- system planning; " . 
Elim.ination^of poli<^^ 

difficult chi4d; ^ ^ ' 

— Improved child floW management. 







Study Areas ; \, . ■ ^ . . 

— Review who presently defineg which children will be 
s'etved by i|istitutionS'^".' ^ • y 

— - Examine appropriate roles for various ageKcies/indi- . 

.viduals (including parents) in defining who should ^ 
. , be served, \ ' "'^ \: 

. — Explore what the ;role of the ^Institution , is nov and 
should b^ ^-in 4-nfonfting the community about its * 
. goals/purposes/setvices, ^ .J 

— Evaluate the contribution institution^ rt^ow make to 
planning community children's services and defining 

, their place in the service system and what it sho uld \ 
; be* ' 



i 



Part 2; The ; Processing of Service N^eds 



Goal Directions: 

— Moire staf^ pfovisicJn of nonresident^ervices; 

— More coiranunity provision of reside^^^^rvices; 

, — Greater use of on-grounds facilitie^Wquipiuent 
t^y nonresidents; 

— Increased Engagement of visitors as supporters 
• of prograity% I 

\ i [ : 



Study Areas ; 

— ^ Review present patterns of child flow, ^including 

' pattern of reliance on certain refjerral and replace- ^ 
xaent resources, problems of waiting lists and vacan- 
cies, relationsl^ip betweer^ a balance^ of admissions/ 
releases and the length^lof time children are in 
. residence. ■ • . ' ' 

— Examine present ^admissions procedures and policies 
and how they effect child flow, public image, and 
community/institution service rela^tionships,. 

* — Evaluate present pattern of direct service collabo- 
ration between institutions and community, includ- 
ing present services provided by institutions such 
as case consultation, referral, etc., and present 
paid arid voluntary services provided by community^ 
residents.^ 

3 



Part 3; Adapting to New Service Needs 



Goal Directions: 

— ^ Movement toward day services/day care • services; 

— Movement toward short term/temporary/crisis 
services; 

— Movement ' toward decentraliz'ed services; 

— Movement toward greatei? coordination of ser- 
vices* and new linkages with coflununityf 
especially re: admissions/replacement. 



Study Areas : 

— Review changes and developments in the community 
that are producing greater nee^is for present ser-^ 
vices as well as needs for- new services. 

— Identify types of new' or innovative child services ^ 
needs for expansion, evalu?ite role of institutions 
in community planning to meet these needs and-roie. 
of institutions in actually providing new or expand 
ed services. • 
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INTERNAL DIMENSION: PREPARING RESIDENTS 
FOR COMMUNITY RETURN 



Part 4; Preparing through Institutional Program 
'• Experience [ 



Goal Directions: 

— Movement tpward decentralizing on-grounds l,ive/ 
eat facilities; 

— Increased resd.d,ent -participation in community 
under community supervision; 

— Movement toward reduction in child stigmatizing 
practiceSr. ^ , . , 



Study Areas : 

The Institutional program shapes the daily life 
experiences of resident chiliiren. How closely do these 
experiences' approximate those children receive at home 
in i^tie community? 



Analyze the importance of varioxis paj:terns of on-^ 
groundsi living/eating arrangenjents* for the child. 
Review comprehensivei\ess of on-grounds educational 
recreational/ social/ therapeutic programs/ how 
the preaQnce or absence of same shape life experi- 
ences/ especially in terms of influencing the rate 
of participation of children in community activities. 
Examine practices that may serve to stigmatize ox 
label children »as being different/ undesirable/ etc. 
by virtue of being institutionalized and evaluate 
how such practices may shut residents ou't of impor- 
tarit life .experiences among friends and/or in commu- 
nity. \ ' 



5 
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Part 5r Preparirig through Child Decision-Making 
Involvement 7 ' 



Goal Directions: * 

— Movement toward greater sharing of daily life 
decision-making responsibility with' residents 
consistent with age/maturity levels; 

— Movement toward single system of rules/regula- 
tions governing on -grounds/community behavior; 

— Movement tpward decentralization of final 
authority; 

Mov^ent toward improved rewards/discipline 
system tied' to resident, jaecisiorr-makingr 



r 



.Study Areas; 



How much responsibility a child is .given in influ-* 
encing decifions governing his daily life and the meth- 
ods of rewarding/disciplining jDehavior are "also crucial 
factors in shaping fiis life experiences while in resi- 
dence.. Together they make important contributions to 
the growth or retardation of a child *s sense of accom-** 
plishment and ^elf .vorth, and his sense of responsibil- 
ity «and fair play. ♦ 

— Determine degree of .uniformity oi^xistence of dual 
systems of rules governing on-gyounds and community 
behavior ,0^. residents. ' ■ ' » . 

—Examine current decision-making patterns and methods, 
• their rationales , and possible effects • 

— -Review practices related to the provision of rewards . 
and discipline/ who carriers out, and rationales for 

' same. ■ ^ " < . 
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Part 6: 



Preparing Relative to Replacement Planning/ 
Follow-up Services " ' 



Goal Directions: 

* 

— Movement toy/ard formalized case plgtnning from 
admissipn and on-going contact with xeplace- 
ment source (Parent/Agenfiy) ;' 

~ Movement toward increa.sed resident 'participa- 
tion in assessment/replacement process;.,. 

— Movement toVard . improved seaf ch/evaluation 
procedures, and creation of "new services 
(e.g., trial placement visits); 

-- Movement toward increased assistance to child 
in community following replacement. 



* Study Areas: 



V 



~ Review replacement plariningXfpHow-up services plro- 
- cedures and methods fort carrying out same, impor- • 
tance for children and value to institution -as a 
device to obtain, feedback on service effectiveness. 
— Identify and evaluate potential ^community resources 
(including parents) for assisting in carifying out 
'these activities,' 



^n our view the role of Institute personnel most closely , 
approximated that ot community planners, administrators, and/ 



or other officials who tace the problems o£ how to induce 
change toward better — or at least different — servlqe approach- 
es in a component of a service network from the outside under" 
conditions of sever ly limited resources (e.g., money, author~ 
ity, technical knowledge) . ^ ' ~ 
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The leaders' .of each of .the three projects were attended 
on nearly all occasions by a staff assistajit who served to 
process record ail, engagements ^with community/institutional 
participants and -to cross check the accuracy" of each project 
leader's observations. * \ 

.* The project leader^ were Jilso required to keep a tech- 
nical assistance ^lc3g in which the time, number, and nature 
of technical assistance^ acts by Institute personnel were re- 
corded. 

This log served to keep all personnel in touch with our 
essential guideline that ^te chnical assistance in no cas e * 
would be provided as a suEsTitute for or in duplication^of 
efforts ^community/institutional .participants could carry out 
themselves . ' ~ " 

.Since the nature of technical assistance varied somewhat 
depending on the type of external change strategy beipg imple- 
mented, the limits -imposed on si^ch activity differed as noted 
in the description of each project in the next sectignT 



A Des6ription of €he Basic Pyocess in the 
^ Three Experimental Change Projects 
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Pro j feet I; Staff Development Strategy 
Location: Atlanta, Georgia 



Target Group: 



"6 voluntarily funded institutions for 
dependent/neglected children 



Project) Staff: Leader Elisabeth ScTi^b, DSW 
r ^ Assistant.- Deborah Newton, MSW 



Project Goal: 



Stiniulate institutional change in a 
corraJiunity-oriented direction through 
k'one year staff , development program 
involving time sequenced introduction 
of .the Uniform Content Agenda with 
internal elites (institjitional direc- 
tors) . and. internal participants (low- 
er staff) of the .target group/ 



Basic 
^rocesi 




4^ 



Introductory intervals were held vith the directors of 
all six institutions during which the goals and methods of 
the project were fully disclosed by the Project Leader. The 
content of the staff dev.elopment appr^bach was outlined and* . ^ 
commitments to a one year involvement were * solicited and ob- 
tained, following board r.eview in most instances.* 

^' ^ ^ 

During the first six months of this project the Internal 
Dimension -of the Uniform Content. Agenda dealing with preparing 
residents for return to community was introduced to the com- 
bined lower staffs of all six institutions. - $ix sessions were 
held in the ^Atlanta area attended by from 56 to 87 cottage 
life and 'spcial service personnel. 

These mass sessions were co-instructed by the Project 
Leader and an acknowledged expert on the internal phases df 
residential care hireid specifically for these tasks, ^ and 
conducted on a rptational basis at each of the six partici- 
pating institutions. ' ^ 

* * 

All of these sessions were formally organized and uti- 
lized audio-visual aids (films' and tapes demonstrating ser- 
vice problems correctible by community-oriented approaches) , 
prepared biblidgraphies and assigned reading materials-. , 

. 'Two meetings wpre* given over to eacl^ of the three parts 
of the content on the Interhal Dimension of the agenda.^ After 
each presentation, small discussion groups * were formed and^ 
change j^ecommendatiohs were solicited, from ""thf^ groups. 

Additionally, as assignments, ea;i^h partddipant was asked ' 
to go back to his or her institution i'^nd implement one or 
more of the change recommendations onj^a trial basis, Evaluate 
the success of this enterprise and feedback the results to 
^participants at*-lAe next session. > , ' 

In between these general sessions, the Project Leader 
ijtet with the staffs of each ^^ins'titution for the purpose of 
demonstrating the applicability of the information conveyed 
in general sessions to specific institutional settings. 



^Mrs. Bess L. Bell, ftSW, TallahaSsee\ Florida, a child 
welfare-consultant in^pr^-vate practice pdrtormed these duties 
and jointly .prepared a, great deal of the matetrial used in 
these sessions. ' . * . 



At the. en^ of the sixth session, a full review was con- 
ducted and the^ entire participant group drev/ up a list of 
recommendations for changes in internal programming, some to 
be presented to institutional directors for action, and som.e 
to be acted upon by lower staff members themselves. 

These recommendations served as the 'content fCr a joint 
session between all lower staff and the directors and** other, 
administrative personnel of the six institutions. The out- 
come of this meeting was the public commitment of institu- 
tional directprs to undertake changes on a number of matters'. 

The remaining six months were ^iven over to a series of 
eight meetings with institutional directors and other admin- 
istrative pei^onnel ofk the three parts of the External Dimem- 
sion of the Uniform Coratent Agenda. 

These meetings were'^^qilso conducted in a formal instruc- 
4 tional manneir by the Project'Tleader . They were supplim.ented 
by four sessions led by outside experts and* at least two ad- 
ditional meetings between the Project Leader and each insti-. 
t\Ltion'al director. ' ' - 

A't the end of this phase of the work an, evaluation ses- " 
sion was bnce again held for the purpose of producing recom- 
mendd^-^ions for institutional changes in the external phase 
^ofe^^rogram, -some qf which^were to be carried out collaborative 
ly and some individually by institutional directors. 

Without going into detail^ the staff development program 
was desi^ped to^ oitilize the best available technology in the 
field of staff development to ihaximize the effect of this ap- , 
proach. ' * ' ^ • ' 

* » 

Devices such as audio-vifeual aids, small group discus- 
sions, formal feedback/evaluation mechanisms, closure with 
recommendations for. action, use of instructors having special 
knowledge, and meeting with individual institutional staffs 
to increase the relevance of the instructional content w6re 
all utilized in a premeditated fashion to serve this end. 

Technical assistance in this project was* limited sole- 
ly to activities consistent with the basic instructional role'. 
The Project Leader could, upon request, locate and provide 
additional information and materials and counsel on their 
use, but she could not actively enter into coordinating- ^ " 
change activities between or within institutions, or partici- 
,pate directly in setting up pilot, demonstration, trial or . 
other types of change efforts. 



Project II; Commuhity-Leader/Institutional Director 
Group' Sessions . 

Location : Macon , Georgia , * * ♦ . 

Target Group: 5 voluntarily funded institutions for^ 
dependent/neglected children 

Project Staff: Leader - William Gardner, Ph.D. 

.Assistant - Barbara Fargason Epting^ BA 



Project Goal; 



Stimulate 
munity-ori 
year serie 
external e 
internal e 
tors) invo 
troduction 



institutional' change in a cem- 
ented directiofc through a on^ 
s of group meetings between 
lites (community leaders) and 
lites (institutional direc- 
Iving the time sequenced in- 
of the Uniform Content Agenda. 



• ..I 




Two objectives were sought in the introductory phase of 
this project. First, commitments to the year lohg'.series of 
group meetings were solicited .from institutional directors 
ij\ the locality. 'Secondly, the project leader obtained an 
^office sit6 in the local 4-C*s operation to facilitate on- 
site communication with participants on an as needed baeiis.^' 



^This approach proved* unnecessary. Early, in the project'^ 
life participants took to calling the project leader at his of 
fice at the Research Institute ^in Athens oji the toX^ fiee WATS 
line. Since the Project Leader could make the 140 mile round 
trip to Macon by auto whenever needed,, we found this commu^ica 
tion link to be as good as having a local number available to 
participants. . ^ ' • h ' . 



I 

The bdsic procedure was to introduce the six parts *Df 
th6 ynifonu Content Agenda in the group meeting context, 
giving no mor,e than 6 to 8 weeks to any single, part of the 
agenda. 

The Pro3ect Leader was responsible for ac^heduling ^group 
meetings, focusing group attention upon appropriaqte content, 
facilitating discussion, obtaining guest (cpmmunity Reader) 
participants, and bringing the group to closure on change 
recommendations at the designated termination poirft for dis-r 
cussion on a ^iven part of the content agenda. > • 

The general approach to scheduling group meetings was 
to have the Project Leader hold an opening meeting with in- 
stitutional directors during which he introduced detailed 
material desc^ribing the components of the part of*1:he agenda 
po be focusec^ uppn. 

In the discussion that followed, the Project L.eader aided 
participants in identifying changes that could be made in* 
individual institutions, those requiring collaboration among 
several directors present, and/or thdsa requiring collabora- 
tion with community agencies .^nd officials. 

.If closure was achieved at this first meeting the Project 
Leader would phtain the names of community leaders whose par-* 
ticipation would be helpful to planning and initiating changes. 
*These indiyiduals would be invited to attend the next group 
meeting' at whiph time the Project Leader would point partici- 
pants toward joint planning and change commitments. 

If clpsure was not achieved by the end of the first group 
meeting on a particul^ part of the agenda, a second meeting 
of institutional directors was arrange^l^ specif ically for this 
purpose prior to involvjing community leaxiers. 

^On the average, this proce;5s yielded between 4 and 6 group 
meetings over the 6 to 8 weeks allotted to dach of the^ six . 
parts of the Uniform Content Agenaa. 

Over a year's time, the institutional directors were 
involved as a group with the local juvenile court judge and 
court placement officials, the county welfare department di- . 
rector, the director of the^local Family Service agency, the 
area office of the U.S. Department of Labor, state licensing 
officials, of f icials *of the local vocational-technical school, 
several directors of institutions in oth^r parts of the state 
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who served hs experts on particular content matters, and the 
local Board of County* Commissioners, 

Seveorai'of these sources wene engaged with' the* institu- 
tional directors on a repeated *bas is over^ the life of the » 
project. 

In between the scheduled group meetings, the .Project . 
Leader met on an as neeci^d basis w:ith individual institution- 
al directars and community leaders, primarily for the pur- 
poses of increasing the relevance and focus of the content 
fxnder c^t)nsideration and to provide a liaison between all 
partie?. 

Teclinical assistance in this project was primarily con- . 
ducted through these ^individ^atl contacts and was limited to 
what we felt to be consistenlf with the role of a group lead- 
er. - » ^ . ' , , 

The Project Leader, was allowed to convey information be- 
tween parties, contact^ outsidltf resource persons at the request 
of participants **to obtain information, coordinate meetings be- 
tween parties additional to the group meetings themselv^es^ and 
provide advice 'on how to cperationalizQ commitments to^'^insti- 
tutional/community changes. 

• ' * . ■ 

^road latitude in coordination of activities distinguisfi- 
ed t^chniqal assistance in this project from that allowed -in 
•the 'Staff development project. In both projects, however^ the 
Project Leafier s were prohibited frc^m engaging in the direct 
conduct of pilot or other time 1%/ited demonstrations of tests 
of change recpmmendations arriT>Wd at by the group. 

f . ' V • * 



Project III: Social Sponsorship by a Detached Staff 
~ Unit : 

Location : Savannah , Georgia 

Target Group:' 5 voluntarily funded -institutions for 
dependent/neglected children. (Subse- 
I cjuently .expanded to cover 6.institu- 

, tions) 



; 1. 



Proj^c 



t Staff: Leader - Julius'-Kornstein, ' MSW 

Assistants - Jesse Cooper, SA* /' 
Judy. Daly, BA 
; , ^ R, D. Kent, BA 

Judy Benton, BA (Secre- ^ 
ta^'ial) 



Ptio^ejct Goal: 



Stimulate institutional change in' com 
muhity-criented direction through a^ 
year long effort to engage segments 
of the ^utJlic (external citizenry), 
community leaders in qljild welfare ^ 
services (external elites) , and in- 
stituti9n^l directors (internal 
elites) in a process of examining ^ 
issues and needed changes in the 
community-service delivery system. 




The initial tasks facing the Project Leader were t 
of locating rent free office accommodations, hiring and 
training a small staff of personnel' in project' content 
methodology, and 'gaining community-wide visibility for 
Soci.^1 Sponso?:ship Unit. ' ' 

Excellent office space was obtained from United Co; 
nity Service's, the local Red ^Tqather agency, and substa: 
Visibility was achieved through a front page interview 
the Project Leader covering the Unit's goals and method 
appeared in the local presi^just prior to ^he beginning 
Unit's work. 



tios^ 

and 
the 
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In ord^r to maximize the Unit's? independence from its 
parent Research Institute, it was provided its own budget, 
letter:head Stationery and similar symbols o'f a discrete or^ 
garfization. I; Research Institute personnel were utilized in 
backup role^ primarily in the areas of data analysis and ^ ' 
editorial w6rk related to the reports issued by the Unit 
over time. - . - - 

• . / ' 

Personnel hired into the Unit as Assistants had no pro- 
fessional training and no experience in the type of Work ul- * 
timately engaged in "fey the Unit. We pulrposely soiight out 
such personnel because it wa;5 felt that? thgy more closely ' 
approximated* the type of personnel that would be, available 
for* this t^jpe of venture' in an average community than would 
a staff of highly trained prof essionals.^, , • ^ 

All assistant^ received rou^hly^ twC) weeks of -indoctri- 
nation in the Unit's purposes and methods prior to undertak- 
ing their assignments inc;Luding two separate day long seminars 
with Research Institute personnel. 

~ . . * * * 

.'Coincident with these activities, the Project Leader ob- 
^tained commitments from all local children's institutions to 
participate *in Mzhe venture and arranged to speak before sev- 
eral Ibcal civic clubs to explain the Unit's mission ♦ 

The Unit was set up to fuobilize a broad community of in- 
terest to implement the goals of community-oriented institu- 
'^t^nal care. Ovqf its one year life the Unijt directly engaged 
,23 community agencies and '^interest groups — many on a repeti- 
. tiv^ basis-^in addition to a total of 6 local children's in-' 
stitutiohs.- A" < 

Under the direction of 'the Project Leader, -Unit staff 
engaged' in three principle types of activities, namely inves- 
tigative^' analyses of community services , impl^enting timp 
.limited innovations in service delivery methods, and dissem- 
inating infoitnajbion to increase publio awareness. 

- ^ ^ . ' . ' - 

/./A work plan was adopted that gave ov6r the first six 
months of the* Unit's life to investigating the three parts 
of the Uniform Content Agenda most germane to broad community, 
interests, namely, those dealing with Defining Community Need, 
(Part 1\, New Service Needs (Part 3), and Replacement Planning/. 
Follow-Up Services (Part 6) ; 



An eight week -period was allocated to each of these 
three parts in succession. Staff Vere assigned to collect 
data, conduct, interviews/ and gather pertinent inaterials a^nd 
observations which culminated in research reports complete 
with recommendations for community-orieinted changes. 

JChe Project Leader^ was responsible for preparing the re- 
ports, and issuing them to a wide community audience. Addi- 
tionally, \ie arranged meetings comprised of a cross section 
of officials, institutional directors and others to discuss 
the recommendations and saw to it that the contents of the 
reports appeared in the local press where appropriate. 

After these efforts w^re well underway , .planning began 
under the Project- Leader ' s direction toward selecting perti- 
nent service delivery issues that could be developed into in^ 
novations capable of demonstration by Unit staff. 

The object he're was to show the way ^n Remonstrating 
^ that change could be rather swiftly and successfully under- 
taken within the community utilizing existing resources. 

Part 2 (Processing of Service Needs) , Part 4 (institu- 
tional Program Expedience) , and Part 5 (Child Decision-Making 
Involvement) of the Uniform Content Agenda were utilized as 
being most readily ''addressable in the short-term demonstration 
format. 

/ 

. The substantial feedback obtained by the Unit in its 
investigative work was utilized to identify the more press- 
ing needs in the community that could be , alleviated by a more 
, community-oriented approach • These needs'"were isolated and 
demonstration approaches were settled upon. 

In addressing Part. 2 of the content agenda, the Unit de- 
veloped a comprehensive approafih to managing child flow that 
offered the services of the Unit for a designated period of 
six ftionths as a centralized communications hub for referring 
children's service agencies and receiving institutions. 

It was proposed that the Unit monitor bed vacancies f cut 
down on duplicate and "shot gun" referral^ to inistitutions/ 
inform referring agencies of institutional admissions criteria 
,and the like, and, during this time work with participants to * 
set up an operation that wpuld continue after the Unit itsrelf 
was teminated. 
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The Unit developed and worked to implement a volunteer 
program to expand institutional use of community resources 
in^ addressing Part 4 of the agenda • In this case, students 
from two local universities were solicited through their 
undergraduate social work departinents for general purpose 
and specialized (i.e., tutorial) volunteer work in cjiildren's 
institutions. . < ^ 

Planning and iAitiatiort phases of thtese demonstration 
ef fo'rts were held to eight weeks each,, although Unit person- 
nel were committed to supportive and technical assistance ef- 
forts throughout the remainder of the Unit's life (roughly, 
six months) . Again, th^se demonstration effort's were given 
high public visibili1;y through the Project Leader's contacts 
with the local press and civic groups • 

Consistent with the design of the other projects, evalu- 
ations were conducted following the termination of the Unit, 
to assess the degree of responsiveness of local children's 
institutions to these- change initiatives. • 

It should be noted here that we did not complete the 
work plan in its entirety, partly, perhaps, because of the 
Unit's success' in achieving community visibility. 

We did not complete the follow-up ^tudy of released 
children or' a d^onstration involving commuAity-oriented 
modifications of institutional decfision-making processes 

Our plan called for both pf these efforts to be. com- 
pleted during the second six months of the Unit's life. We 
found, however, that by that point in time the Unit was 
getting a large number of calls for technical assistance and 
other requests for guidance in modifying services from a wide 
variety of child welfare agencies, and interest groups in the 
Community. . ' 



^The basic problems with the follow-up study *were the 
enormous costs relative to staff -time and money. Even though 
this study was lipiited to evaluating the adjustments of former 
residents placed in the Savannah area, only 25 evaluations were 
' completed over a 6 month period out of a potential sample in 
.excess'of 100. The cycle of case f inding-»f ailure to coinply- 
repeated call backs-refusals-relocations-dase finding, etc., 
resulted in an estimated cost of 155.00 'per evaluation* caus- 
ing us to shut 'down this venture^ 
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vie could not justify ignoring this heavy demai^ entire- 
ly r and we modified the work plan to incorporate some of the 
efforts we were making with these agencies as short-term 
demonstrations'. Nevertheless, in no case did we undertake 
any work with a community agency or institution that deviated 

f, J^^rom the community -oriented- goals stipulated in the Uniform 

^ Content Age'nda. /• 

In sum, ihis relatively complex enterprise represented 
an ajbjbeinpt to establish a unit of personnel with relatively 
high independence to perform investigative , demonstration and 
public awareness work for the purpose of sponsoring and pro- 
mo.ting community-oriented institutional care > 

Consistent with this overall' tole, the Social Sponsorship 
Unit was 'allowed to provide technical' assist^ance in matters of ^ 
setting up and demonstrating the feasibility of recommendec^ 
changes in service delivery methods in addition to fulfilling 
requests for assistance of an informational and/or 'coordina- 
tive nature. 

As in all other projects, a complete technical assistance 
log was keptf ;and a full set of internal weekly reports on ' 
Un,it activity were prepared jand maintained by the Project 
Leader • - , - ■ . 



' Comparison • of the Three Projects; 
Similarities and Differences > 

We have gone on at some length in discussing the bases 
for selecting external change strategies and outlining the 
essential components of tlie^three projects we set in motion 
to utilize them. 

Our problem from the beginning was one of trying to 
create projects Using three distinctly different external 
change strategies that were as close as possible to r^al-life 
^ GircumSitances and yet sufficiently organized and planned to 
* allow accurate assessments and meaningful comparative evalua- 
' tions. 

Clearly, we. sacrificed research Resign' considerations in 
bur efforts to simulate real-life circumstances. The three 
projects differ in terms of the combinations of sources of^ 
initiative utilized and the strategies we adopted, to induce 
change* ' ' • . 
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« 

Maximum control over the implementation of three pro- 
jects would have i^equired holding one or the other of these 
factors constaat. 

In short, we could have used staff development (or* ohe " 
of the other strategies) in three projects utilizing differ- 
ing combinations og sources of initiative, or all thr'ee ap- 
proaches holding sources of initiative constant,^ 

To do this, however^ would hav3?removed some of the pro- 
jects from real-life circumstanpes. For example^ how often, 
is staff development utilized to mobilize a combination of 
public opinion, community leaders,, and institutional direc- 
tors? * ' 

What we attempted to do was to match a particular : com- 
bination of sources of iH4;.tiative with a strategy commonly 
uti^izegr to mobilize th^x combination in communities and: 
organizations in our efforts to induce change d 

« 

We believe that treating each combination of sources of 
initiative and the strategy we associated with it. as. a whole 
unit better fits real-life situations and aids in the trans- 
ferablity of our findings to use in real-life practice, , 

At the same time^ we ccjhcede that doing so jnakes it more 
difficult in a technical sense to precisely extract whether 
it was the particular combination o£ sources' of initiative, 
the strategy used, or both in combination that produced the 
degree of institutional change we recordegl in our data. 

These are the important differences between the three 
projects.. They were all similar in that they wejje conducted 
by Research Ifistitute personnel, were identical* in goal 
structure^ imparted similar informational content in time 
limited segments, were conducted in metropolitan settings, 
and were one year ^I'nder takings ^that began, and ended at the 
same points in ^ ' 



^It would be possible, of 'course, to draw up a 3 by 3 
design that would have employed all approaches with each 
combination of sources of influence, or, in total, nine 
Afferent projects. •/ 
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Suimnary of Basic Research Questions 
^. ' ¥ '■ 

This chapter has outlined our thinking and decisions 
about assessing the effectiveness of o^ldren's institutions 
relative ti their impact on resident population? and their 
responsiveness' to external change stimuli. 

The concept of community-oriented institutional care was 
discussed and child competencies for adequate community liv- 
ing were identified. 

In addition, three external change strategies were set 
forth and the three experimental projects * within whicU they 
were operationalized' were described in detail. 

As a body, these, materials present the conceptual frame- 
work within which the basic research questions were addressed. 

The questions, as we dealt with them, were as follows: 

Research .Questions Regarding 'Institijttj-onal Impacts on* Re si- • 
dent Chjtldren ' ^ \ 

1. Is the institutional experience generally inef- 
fective, in the sense that it inhibits or other- 
wise distorts the growth and development of com- ' 
petencies needed f or^coinmunity living among res- 
idents? 

^2. Is community-oriented care ir.ore effective than 
, its custodial alternative in preparing residents 
for a return to adequate living in theiy own 
* communities? 



Research Questions Regarding Institutional Responsiveness 
to External Change Strategies 



1* How do the three external change strategies ef- 
fect the rate, type and nature of induced changes < 
• ' in in^titutioas? ^ ^ 

2. What effect, if any, does l6vel of community- 

orientedness in existing institutional modes of ^ 
operations have upon the rate, type an,d nature 
of changes undertaken by institutions exposed to ^ly^ 
the experimental jprojects? ' ^ 
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Research Questions Regarding the Impact of ^i:af f Service 
Orientations on. instxlrutional Etirecbiveness ' I — ' — — 

1. What is the nature of the differences in staff 
• service orientations^ if any^ comparing between 
community-oriented and custodial institutions? 



2. 



To what extent and in what ways do staff service 
orientations effect the impact institutions have 
upon residents and institutional change rates? 



f. 
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CHAPTER II 



RESEARCH METHODOJiOGY 
Overview 

, A research design is, simply a work -plan purposely fitted 
to the conceptual limits of a study to address the questions 
for- which answers are sought. 

This Chapter provides, a detailed discussion of the re-- 
search design, sample characteristics; and measurement meth- 
ods and instruments employed in the conduct of the research 
program. ^ , ^ 

^ . . ' ^ t . 

Throughout the Chapter rehiarks on the shor.tcomin^s of 
the design and information on the reliability/validity of 
the instruments utilized ajge included to provide perspective 
on the adequacy and limitations of the research approach and 
'1:he findiixgs it yielded.^. 

Four parallel yet interwpven ^lines of i^ork were carried 
out relative to baselining children's institutions, measuring 
resident and nonresident child competencies, measuring insti- 
tutional staff orientations and conducting^ the experiments in 
ins/titutional change as illustrated in Diagram 2-1. ^ 

(Insert Dia^am 2-^.)' 

In sum, the primary 'objectives. to be accomplished were ^ 
the establishment of an informational baseline on institu- 
tions, institut4.onal staffs and resident children, and the 
development of. further evaluation methods* to facilitate lon- 
gitudinal, post experimental and comparative analyses of 
institutional effectiveness. * ' . 



. ^The Institute also maintains complete sets of master 
code sheets and scoring keys far all instruments cited in 
this chapter and duplicate decks* of all raw data. These re- 
sources can be made available* to those wiping to pursue the 
subjefct matter dealt with in this research program through 
reanalysis of the data, replicaticm, or dther means. 

A separately bound suppliment to this Report titled. 
Technical Appendices , f contains a full set of research instru- 
ments uSed in the research program.* 
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Sample Characteristics 

The research program dealt with the entire aggregate of 
institutions for dependent and neglected children in Georgia 
(N=36) / their full-time staffs (N=481) anci their resident 
child populatibns (N=l,750 est.). ' Institutional, staff, and 
resident population characteristics are briefly sketched in 
this section. 

• • 

Children's Institutions ' j ^ 

Thirty-four (34) of the total of 36 institutions func- 
tion under voluntary auspices drawing their funds from a va- 
riety of private sources, and two are funded by local county 
governments. ■ - ^ ' , 

Thirty-two (32). institutions cooperated fully in all 
phases of the research program while four others participated 
only in the institutional baseline survey and the collection 
of case record data on resident children. 

. The four institutions that were ^nly partially involved 
included the two sponsored by local governments, and th,e only 
two private proprietary institutions in the state. 

In general, the research program dealt with all volun- 
tary nonprofit children's institutions in Georgia . 

Geographically, 14' jjistitutions are located in rural 
areas or small towns of less than 10,000 population, 15 
others are located in metropolitan areas exceeding 250,000 
in population, and the remaining ' §even are found in areas 
of intermediate size. The spread of these institutions 
throughout the state ^is illustrated in Appendix B. 

Far more similarities than differences exist between * 
these institutions relative to facilities and programs in 
spite o;E the fact that four have adopted the term of resi- 
dential treatment center and one prefers the label of board- 
ing school. . , 
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^Fourty-two (42) establishments held institutional li- 
censes; however , six, were deleted .following staff oh site, 
inspections as being, in reality, group homes. At the begin- 
ning of. the research program (1971) the state of Georgia did 
not license group * homes separately. 
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For example, most (85 percent) are moder*ate in size hav- 
ing bed capacities within a 20 to 60 range, and all but\three * 
offer cottage type living arrangements, vRoughly half of all 
institutions have decentralized their facilities for meal 
preparation and service. 

Regarding program features, almost all institutions re- 
quire or provide physical exams at admission and otfer some 
form of social casework services. Roughly one-third of all 
institutions also- require religious education ^nd provide 
volunteer tutors for individual educational assistance, ^Gen- 
erally speaking, no other educational, recreational, or coun-. 
seling program features are emphasized by a significant number 
of institutions. » ^ 

No institution in the sample offi^rs more than token ser- 
vices to its surrounding community^ and none has comprehensive 
replacement planning and follow-up services. 

„ » 

Typically, institu^tional decision-marking structures are 
highly centralized — including reward/discipline systems — and 
children are commonly supervised by institutional stat'ff when 
they enter the Community, especially when in groups, | 

^ This thumbnail sketch does .not, of course, reflect the 
wide variation that, exists within the sample on specific fa- 
cility ..and prpgram matters. A more precise reading of '.£he 
variation within the sample may be obtcUiHed by review of a • 
series of ?ummdry tables showing the actual distribution\of 
institutions on these matters as presented in Appendix C; ^ ^ 

At the same time, survey reports from other statesmen ' , 
similar aggregates of institutions (P.ennsylvania Associa- , 
tion, 1971; Kentucky Dept. of Child Welfare, 1972) and other, * 
studies (Pappenport and Kilpatrick, 1966;, Kadushin, 1973) 
indicate that pur sample of institutions is typical of those, 
in other parts of the country that serve primarily dependent 
and neglected ^'children. 
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^A full description of the characteristics of the sam- 
ple of institutions, staffs, and resident children is avail- 
able in: George Thomas, A Baseline Evaluation of Child Car- 
ing Institutions in Georgia , (Regional institute ot social 
Welrare Researcn, university of Georgia: Research Monograph, 
1973J 111- pp. 
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Institutional Staffs -^'^ ,^ 

A total of 948 individuals ar| engaged in one.n^anner or 

another in the residential programs of all 36 inistitutions in 
the study as shown in table 2-1: 



Table 2-1 

Distribution of All Institutional Staff 
Members by Specialization PerformecJ 
(N=36 Institutions) . 



^ t 

Type of Specialization 


N 


Pull 
time 


Part 
time 


Volun- 
teer 


Ratio No. 
Full-Time 
Staff /No, 
Residents 


Executive (pir & Ass't Dir) 


51 


51 




t 


1:34** 


Education 


205 


43 


42 


■ 120 


1:41 


Recreation 


75' 


8 


8 


59 


■ 1:220 


Prof. Social Service 


16 


9 


7 




1:194 


Non-Prof. Social Services 


36 


31 


3 


2- . 


1:56 . 


Cottage Parents . 


281 


262 


10 


9 


1:7 


Cottage Life Ass'ts 


■ 21 


, "17 


2 


2 


1:103. 


Other* 


263 


60 


114 


89 

» 


1:29 


Totals. 


948 


481 


186 


281 


•1:4 



*Other includes mostly paid n|^intenance / farm labor, kitchen 
help, dieticians, and domestic servants. 



**Rajb:VOs roui\ded to nearest whole person. Ratios were computed 
using. an estimate of 1750 residents in the 36 reporting insti- 
tutions. 



In gener'al, the institutions in the study exhibit relar 
tively simple staff structures composed of a director, social 
service staff, cottage parents, ^nd assorted maintenance per- 
sonnel. . ^ ^ 

Specialized personnel and volunteers an&vjitilized by a 
very small propprtion of all institutions. For^gx^mple, a 
total of 4 institutions utilizes 90 percent of all education 
program volunteers and another aggregate of 4 utilizes 90 per- 
cent oi all part-time and volunteer recreational personnel. 

In 1972, the average turnover rate 'for , full-time person- 
nel in aLl institutions was 26 percent, with the range being 
from no turnover in 7 institutions to 83 percent in one. In 
all, 14 institutions exceeded the state average. 

*Data on staff background characteristics were obtained 
from a separate direct mail questionnaire submitted to all 
full-time staff (N=400) in the 32 fully participating insti- 
tutions. 

A total c^f 345 usable. returns , representing a return rate 
of 84 percent, revealed that the typical staff member is fe- 
male (68 percent) middle aged ^58 percent between 31-60 years 
old), married and living wi,th spouse (55 percent) and original- 
ly from a rural or small tov/n erivironment <^ (75 percent). 

Staffs haye. substantial ties to their institutions other 
than wages. Seventy^-eight * (78) percent of all full-time staff - 
members live on grounds and 76 percent eat all meals at their 
institutions. Also, among married personnel a majesty have 
spouses employed' at the same institution. 

Job mobility is practically non-existent: . 97 percent of. 
all personniel -remain in the position for which they were ini- 
tially hired, regardless of length of time employed. 

Finally, there appear to be serious educational and 
training deficiencies, particularly among cottage parent and 
cottage 'life personnel. Ninety-eight (98) percent ^f all 
cottage parents have less than high School educations and 63 
pe'rcent of this group was not exposed to a single educational 
or training experience during 19 71 (the year prior to the survey) 

A more precise and detailed grasp of these staff charac- 
teristics may be obtained by reviewing the series of suinmary 
tables provided in Appendix D. 
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Resident Child Populations * 

The average daily resident population of all institutioris 
serving dependent and neglected childreh in Georgia is current- 
ly* estimated to be 1,750 children* This figure has remained \ 
remarkably stable over the last few years \ 

• ^ \- •• ,■ 

Systematic searches of all available case records of ' 
children in residence^jm the 36 institutions during March, ! 1 * 
1972, provided deta^ed; information on a >total of 1,647 chil- . 
dren or 94 percent Of those estimated to be in care* ^ ' • 1, 

The, great majority of children in care are white (88 ^ • - 
percent) preteenagers (78 percent), 58 percent of whom are 
boys. . 

Thirty (30) of 36 institutions serve coed populations, 
however, there is less mixing relative'. to race-. Two (2) 
institutions serve black children exclusively^ and 18. serve 
whites only. Sixteen (16) institutions have racially mixed; ' 
populations but only 4 Have minority race representation ex-^ \ 
ceeding 10 percent of thfeif total populations. ^ ' V 

Slightly oyer half (53 percfentO' of all • children, come from 
urban Environments, 30 percent ' come" from rural areaS- ai)d .the 
remainder (17 pei^sent) ha^i prior residence in small towjis under 
10,000 in population. % . . * ' " • 

Regarding family backgrounds, 64 percent of all children"'.' 
come from 1 parent homes (34. percent never married, 30 percent 
broken by divorce, etc.), a:na 6^ percent come from families'.' 
having 4 or mor^ children. - • ' " . ^ 

The majority of residents come from blue' collar' {f77 pfet- / . \\ 
cent) low income households (76 percent under $6,000 family /• . 
incomes) and were residing with one or both natu2;al parents 
or grandparents at ^oint of placement (63 perCeht) 



^Seventeen-hundreH-and-ninety-three (1793) children .w6r^ 
in care as ot July 1, 1970; 1,744 as of Julyl, 1971; and, an 
estimated 1,750'. as ,of July 1, 1972. See Annual Report Chil- 
dren Receiving "Service in Child-Caring Institutions m Georgia . 
July 1, 1970--June 30, 1971 . . Georgia Division of Family ^nd 
Children Services, Mimeo, no data 6 
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• The three most coirunon sour<^es of placement rfeferrials are' 
welfare departments (30 percent), parents thehiselv§s (28 per- 

,.cfe^.t) and juvenile courts (19 percent) . The most common rea- 
^' SjS^s- given for placement referrals *are family disaster (35 
pitcent) , abuse or neglect (24 percent), and child unmanage- 
ability (23 percent;). ' 



,/*-'l,egal guardianship is retained by parents in 45 peircent 
pf ' all ^cases, while institutions hold guardianship in slightly 
less 'than six percent of all cases. 



» • Once admitted children tend to remain long, periods (78 
percent have been in care over one year, 58 percent over two 
years), and the majority (54 percent) are returned to their 
natural parents upon release. ■ ^ * 

Qnce again, a series of summary' tables has befen included 
as Appendix E to provide more de-^ail regarding the character- 
istics of the total resident child population. - 

Mettlodology for Baselining Children's Institutions 

The first step taken to baseline children's institutions 
was to ope|rationalize. our Model of Community-Oriented Insti- 
tutional Ca?:e • (^ee Diagram 1-1) in the form of a questionnaire 
titled, Baseline Survey of Child Caring Institutions in 
Georgia". , ' t ♦ j.. / . v 

The ba^selme questionnailre was organized in four sections 
to probe Institutional Facilities and Policies, Resident Child 
Populations (comp^sitiQ'n an<J flow) , Staff (positional allo^a- 
tipns, decision-making stru?Stures, training) and Program Ser- 
vices (to residents, community, *parents/parent ^jsurrogat^s)'. ^ 



J Substantial parts of the baseline questionnaire, parti- 
cularly the sections on Facilities and Programs were modeled 
•on the census of children's institutions' questionnaire pre-.'* 
vious;Ly developed etmd used by Donnell'M. Pappenport and Dee 
Morgan J^lpatrick, in their report, A Census of Children'' s 
Res,aden^ial Institutions in the United States, Puerto Rico, 
> ai\d the Virgin Islands; 1^66 . Vol. 1, ^Social Science Monp- * 
^f^ph. School of Sb'cial Service Adminis£ratiori7 University of 
Chicago, 1970, 249 pp.- ^- ^ • * 
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A separate study was initiated duri^ng the s^e period 
with the boards of every institution to 'determine their com- 
positiotfi and roles in* the conduct of institutional activities 
(Schaub, 1974). 

The baseline questionnaire was s.ubmitted to the, direc- 
^t9*s of all children's institutions l?y direct mail and follow 
up telephone and personal interview contacts were carried 'Out 
o^ an as needed basis to obtaip missing ^data and to clarify 
am.biguous responses. . B 

This process yielded complete usable tesults for every 
institution in the sample. ^ 

In order to achifeve the objective of establishing, a com- 
pr^heijsive profile on the degree of comirvunity-orientednesg in 
each institution, a scoring and weighting methd(| was then ap- 
plied to the raw data. . ' * 

. In brief, scores for- 94 single and aggregated variables 
were obtained tor each institution and • each sgore was then 
compared to a ^re-established criterion measure. ' 

Two types^ of criterion measures were utilized, namely, 
quantitative measures reflecting means, proportions,* or ' ra- 
tios for the sample as a whole on a given variable, and J^ina- 
ry measures reflecting the presence/absence of a given vari- 
able in each institution. » ' 

,'5ach score was then assigned a weight, a plus (+) or a 
minus (-^ depending on whethei: the score reflected ca,3re in 
the community-oriented direction or not vis a vis its crite- 
rion. ^ ^ 

The scoring and weighting method is illustrated by uti^, 
lizing two variables from the Child Flow dimension (El) of 
the model of community-oriented pare, as follows: 



Variable 

Institution has' 
waiting lists? 



Average length 
of Child stay 
in institution.^ 



' Criterion 

Binary measure' 
• (no/yes, 1/0) • 



Quantitative 
measure _ 
(Sample X) 



Score and TJeight ^ ' 

Score 1 if^ho, 0 if 
yes. ^Score of 1 is in 
community-oriented di- 
rection ; therefore , 
1 = +, 0 + -. 

Below sample X is^^in 
community-oriented 
directi_on; therefore , 
below Xg = above * 
X = • . 
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The entire list, of 94 ^variables utilized in tjie baselin- 
ing process is identified in Appendix F, Exhibit F-1^ accom- 
panied by criterion measures and weight assignment procedures 

The 94 variables were then fitted to •the 14 parts of the 
model of community-oriented care and a tally of pluses and 
minuses was made for each part to obtain each institution's 
profile (See Appendix F, Exhibit F-2, "Institutional Profile 
Tally Sheet") . 

In all, 44 measures define the External Dimension (Heat- 
ing Community Need) and 50 measures define the Internal Dimen 
sion (Preparing Children for Community Return) , distributed 
across the 14 parts of the community-oriented model/ as shown, 
in Diagram ^2-2. , " 

* - ' • 

Diagram^ 2-2 

.Scoring Ranges^. far- Each Part of the Institutional 
CommXinity-Orientediiess' Profile 

External Dimension ^ Internal Dimension 

(Meei^ng Community Need) (Pirepai^ing Children for 

Community Return) 



Range Range. 



Totals 


+44 to' 


-44 




4 


+50 to 


-50 


El. Child Fi£- . 


+ 6 to 


- 6 


11. 


Replacement 
Preparation ' 


+ 8 to 


- 8 


E2. Child Population 
Cotposition . ^ 


^13 to 


-13. 


12. 


Child Stigma 


+ 5 to 


r 5 


E3» Restrictiveness 
of Admissions 


+ 5 to 


- 5 


13. 


Cent. Live/Eat 
Facilities 


+ 8 to 


- 8, 


E4. Staff Capacity: 
* Depth 


+ 3 to 


- 3 . 


14. 


Corpt On-Gcoxands 
Program 


+ 7 to 


- 7 


E5. Staff Capacity: 
Coritinuity 


+ 3 to 


r- 3 


15. 


Daily Life D-M 
Pattern 


+ 8 to 


- 8 


E6. Staff Cross Flow 


■ +-7 to 


- 7 

• 


16. 


Discipline/Re- 
wards 


+ 8 to 


- 8 


E7l pirector's Change 


+ 7 to 


- 7 •■■ 


17. 

• t 


Cent, of 'l>^ 


■ + 6 to 


- 6 
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The distribution of weights across the 14 parts of the^\ 
'model served two essential purposes. * 

First/ they enabled us to -establish each institution's 
status relative to community-oriented care prior to initi- 
ating our institutional change experiments'. 

Secondly/ th? proportions of pluses to the total pos^i-- 
ble scores for all of tbe 14 parts served as quantitative -J^ 
measures utilized in a variety of statistical analyses of the 
.ianpact of institutions upon resident populations. . ^ 

Finally/ every effort was made to establish the accuracy 
of the data. derived from the baseline questionnaire by obtain^ 
ing* and' comparing data from a secondary source. 

For the most part/ children's case records and x)ther in- 
stitutional records .served as the secondary source. 

* 

Wherever possible/ quantitative comparisons were made of 
two data sources and the extent of deviation ,was determined.^ 

^ In all comparisons wknre a deviation of .less than 10 per-* 
cent (4 or -) was found, between the two data s(^urces (38 of 
44 variables compared) tlie data from the baseline /C[ue3tion- 
naire were retained. 

Devia1;ions exceeding tlfat level resulted in rejecting ^ 
baseline questionnaire data and replacing it with data com- 
.piled from institutional records. 

•Extensive reliability/Validity analyses were also carried 
out on the 22 variables measuring decision-making and rewards/ 
discipline sys;tems (parts 15 thru 17 of the model) . 

I Sections of the baselineK^uestionnaire dealing with de- 
cision-making and rewards/discipline systems were lifted in- 
tact and subnaitted to one social service and one cottage par- 
ent staff ipember in each of 12 randomly selected institutions. 

The relatively high levels of agfreement .among staff and 
director perceptions of* the structure of decision-making and 
rewards/discipline systems suggest the baseline data to be an 
accurate statement of these components of institutional care. 

The complete results of this study/ including notable 
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exceptions to the above conclusion, are provided for review 
as Appendix G. ' ■ 

, ^ In SUIT, 66 of the 94 variables used to baseline children's 
institutions were quantitatively evaluated in one manner or 
another to estimate the .reliability/vall'dity of the data. (See 
Appendix F, Exhibit F-3) . ' % ^ ' - 

The'general impression drawn from these analyses. is that 
th^*pr&files derived' from the data provide a- reasonably accu- 
rate picture of .institutional care provisions and processes. 

• * ' * ♦ 

Methodology for Measuring Child Competenc-ies > 

. Since the ultimate goal of institutiqijal care, in our" " ; 
view, is the retuiyi of a child to a.t least adequate " community \ 
living, initial efforts in this measurement area we're directed 
toward identifying the essential competencies ;needed by a child 
to achieve this goalv ' < . ^ 

In turn, presAming^j^ could measure the performance levels 
of resident "children on*?these essential ^ojnpetencie^j^ some 
comment could be ma<3^ about institutional effectiveness. 

/• . ■ * ^ ^ . 

The essential compjetenciesTv^e settled upon as discussed 
in Ch^apter 1 are^ listed again for convenience sake in Diagram^ 



Diagram 2-3 ^ 



Essential Child Competencies for 
Adequate 'Commxinity Living • 



Cognitive 


> 


Verbal Jjearning Performance "Skills 


Social 


^ 


Task and Social Relations Competence 


Affective 


> 


.A Sense o£ Self Direction in Daily 
Life Activities 



p 



Relative toj^erbal learning performance skills, the Lorge- 
Thorndike Verbal Abilities Battery v/as selected for use\ 
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To measure* task and social relations skills, the Child - 
Task/Social Relations Competence Scale was developed at the 
Institute. . 

Finally, a shortened form of the Nowicki-Strickland 
Child t40cus of Control Scale was selected to measure' a 
child's sense of self direction in daily living. 

* 

Th^se three instruments were, utilized to test and retest 
, ^ institutionalized children, along with the Child Fact Sheet. 

' ' This /latter irtstrximent was^'used to glean family and 

- chi^ld- background .data from children's institutional, case re- 
qofds. In general, the instrument proved highly serviceable, 
' . ih s^ite o£ the wide' variation in c^se record formats current- 
ly employed by -bhte 36 institutions in the study.- 

• The Td|^/Social Relations Competence Scale (TSRCS) and 
the Child Locus of Control were both employed in norming 
studies -carried out in .t^hree- school systems. 

School Site 1 was a rurally located public grade school ♦ 
A total of 250 childr^ in grades 3-8 were .tested in ten 
. English classes 6n^ the^ TSRCS, Locus of Control, and Socio- 
metric Inventory. ' ^ / • 

Eighty (32 percent) of the children'' were residents of a 
local children's institution. 

School Site 2 was a rurally located public high school. 

The total enrollment of ^207 children was testted oil the same 

, instruments .used, at school site Tin ten English classes. 

Eighty-nine (43 percent) of the children were residents of a 

local children's institution at; the time of testing. 

School Site 3 included five schools drawn from the total 
of 11 schools comprising an entire parochial school system of , 
a mec^lum size city^ (population' 200,000). Results were obtain- 
ed on 737 noninstitutionalized children in this school system. 

In all, data were obtained on 1,025 noninstitutionalized 
children and 169 institutionalized children in attendance in 
47 different English classes (the testing locations) at the r~ 
time i:e)5ting took place. . ) 

The TSRCS was modified for this administration by delet- 
A-ng the cottage mate subscale' and changing "cottage parent" to 
"parent" .in the cottage .parent subscale. 
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Additionally/ two forms of a Sociometric Inventory were 
devised by Dr. Hecht Lackey of the Institute's staff for use 
in the classroom administrations. One form was used with 
children in grades 3 through 6, the other with children in 
gijades 7 through 12. i^ . 

The purpose .of the Sociometric Inventories was to obtain 
^eer ratings from noninstitutionalized children and institu— 
^ lionalized children (some of whom were in the classes used in 
the st^dy) to cross validate ins.titutionalized children's self 
assessments as reflectp^ in responses on the TSRCS and the 
Child Locus of Control Scale. 

b 

The number of responses obtained by these .procedures 
from" the various samples of children for each instrument ad- 
ministered is given in summary form in Table. 2-2 following: 

Tablfe 2-2 

Number of Responses by Type of Instrument 
and Type of Child Sample 



Type of Sanple • , 


No. 

Institu- 
tions/ 
Schools 


tsr:s* 


LTIT** 


Locus of 
* Control 


Socioj^ 

metric 

Inventory 


(1972) Institutieh- 
alized Children 


■ 32 


V 

1243 


1255 


1238 




(1973) School Site 1 


1 


80 




80 


80 


(1973) School Site 2 

(1973) Noninstitu- 
tionalized CMldren 


1 


89 




89 


. 89 


"School Site 1 
School Site 2 
Sdiool Site 3 


1 
1 
5 


- 170 
118 > 
737 




170 
118 
737 


170 
118 
737 


(1973) Eetest Insti- 
tutionalized Children 


19 


785 


' 632 


780 





*Task/Social R^ations Caipetence Scale 

**Lorge-lhon>dike Intelligence Test - Verbal Abilities Battery 
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Since it was important to the success of th.e research 
program that data' on child competencies be established as 
both reliable and valid ^ considerable work was done to ar- 
rive at estimates of 'instrument reliability and validity, 
particularly regarding the TSRCS and the. Child Locus of Con- 
trol. 

In this section, th^ results of our reliab'ility /validity 
studies on the above instruments are provided, along with a 
discussion of the methods used in scal-e administration. 

. 

•Additionally, results of studies' done elsewhere on the 
reliability/validity of the Lorge-Thorndike Verbal Abilities 
Battery (LTIT) are presented and the procedures for adminis- 
tering tfie LTIT and the Sociometric Inventories are outlined. 

The Lorge-Thorndike Verbal Abilities Battery 

The Verbal Abilities Battery of the Lorge-Thorndike 
Intelligence Test (LTIT) Multi-Level Edition ,was used to 
measure verbal learning performance. \ 

In our work, the LTit was administered to 1,255 depen- 
dent and neglected children residing in 32 different chil- 
dren's institutions in Georgia in the Spring of 1972 and to 
.632 children in 19 institutions in the Spring of 1973 for 
purposes of test-retest evaluations fallowing a lapse^ of one 
year during which' '^the latter remained institutionalized. 

The Multi-Level edition is a rervision of the original , 
test that provides separate test booklets for-dif f ering 
school grade levels, as follows:* 





Form 


Grade Level 


m 


A. - 


3 




. B, 


4 




• c" 


5 




• D ' 


6 




;^ 


7 




P : 


8-9 


% 


G . 


10-11 




■ H 


' 12-13 



The entire test was standardised (1963) across 180,000 
students in 70""systems in 42 states and norms Wi^re derived 
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for age and grade equivalents (among others).^ Standardiza- 
tion was conducted with the Iowa Test of Basic Skills (grade : 
8) and the Tests of Academic Progress (Grades 9-12) . 

Three of the 5 tests in thk Verbal Abilities Battery 
were selected for use ^n the study namely , the Vocabulary, 
Verbal Classification and Verbal Analogies Tests. ^ The Sen- 
tence .Completion and Arithmetic Reasoning Tests were ortitted, 
partly for reasons of increasing the speed of administration 
of^ the— test and be^caiise some material in these two tests was 
deemed either duplicative or irrelevant for our purposes. 
Additionally, only test forms A-G were utilized since less 
than 1 percent of the sample of children tested^v/ere at grade 
level 12 or beyond. ^C-^ I ; ) 



A summary of tlte results of reliaBility/va3 idi ty studies 
conducted on the total LTIT (Verbal and Non-Verbal Batteries) 
aided in the selection of this instrun-ient (Buros, 1972, 
pp. 681-686). * ' 

The alternate forms" method used extensively to obtain 
reliability coefficients on the Verbal Abilities Battery 
yielded adequate te^^: reliabilities ranging from .83 to .91^ 

Studies reflecting on criterion validity have^ tended to 
show relatively high correlations, between the total LTIT and 
the tests of achievement (in the .60*s aijd .70\s) and scores 
-eB-the verbal battery to be less influence<J by the age of the 



tested child. Such results suggest that th'6 Verbal Abilities 
Battery is a-oiseful instriiment for predicting school achieve- 
ment (Buros, 1972, p. '685) . ' . ' . > ; ; 



^Reference: * Lorge-Thorndike Inteiligence Yestsy Multi- 
Level g-dition. Manual for Administration (Boston; Houghton 
Mifflin, l9ll). ^ ' [ ' - " 

• * 

^Permission to utilize _and duplicate the LTIT Verbal 
Abilities Battery in this manner \was kindly extended by the 
test publisher, the^ Houghton Mifflin Compariy, through Mr. _ 
John;Sommer, Manage^r Departm.gnt of Measurement and Guidance. 




The Child Task/Social Relations Competence Scale (TSRCS) 
^ ^ 1" ^ 

The TSRCS was 4eyeloped at t)ie Regional Institute of So- 
cial Welfare Research' by Dr. George Thomas following a search 
of the literature on child measurement that failed ^to identify 
a comprehensive instrument that met all our needs (Johnson and 
Bommareto, 1971; Comrey, etal, 1973; Euros, 1972). 

The Scale in its final form is composed of five subscales 
totaling 46 items, discussed below: ^ 

The Task Subscale consists of 15 items. Eight (8) items 
are phrased positively ("I am better than most kj,ds at playing 
games") and seven negatively ("I am not very godd at fixing 
things when they break"). Together these ite]:9s ptoduce a 
single task competence score. 

The School Mate Subscale includes eight items aimed at 

assessing how well a child thinks he is getting along with 

peers at school. It;em example: "Kids in my class are always 

picking on me." 
f 

\ The Cottage Mate Subscale is identical in purpose to the 
^School Mate /Subscale, the target here being to assess a child' 
rjslatiqns with others he is' living with in his institution. 
An 1^ item example for this eight' item subscale is: "Most of the 

kids I live with like me a lot." 

t , - • 

The Teacher Subscale is composed of seven items and is 
designed to assess a child's view of how well he is getting 
alohg with hip teacher. Item texample: "I get along very well 
with my teacher." \ 

The Cottage Parent Subscale cqfntains 6ight item^ designed 
to assess hpw well an institutionalized child thinks he is do- 
ing in getting along with his cottage parent (s) . item ex'ample 
can. always 3beXl my cottage parent (s) my problems." 

ThW TSRCS was administered to 2,268 different children 

• . • 

■u , 

^ 

^Initiar reasoning, about the format and structure of the 
item response cat^egories, was stimulated considerably by a. 
thorough reading of S. Cooper smith. The Anticedents of Self 
Esteem , (San Francisco: H. Freeman '& Co., 196^). 
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in Georgia, grade levels 3 through 12. The Scale was adminis-' 
tared on three different occasions, first to 1,243 instirtution- 
alized dependent/neglected children in 32 institutions (1972) , 
secondly to 1,025 non-institutionalized children comprising a 
large portion of the total enrollments of three different ^ 
school systems (1973), and, finally, as a retes,t of 785 insti- 
tutionalized children in 19 institutions one year after initial 
testing (1973). 

The Scale was read aloud to groups of children (grades 3-8 
only) in institutions (and to 4 7 different English classes in 
seven schools) and the children were asked to voice misunder- 
standings after each item before answering. 

Children respond by marking the response category "like 
me" or "not like me" corresponding to each item. 

Since roughly half of the items in each subscale are 
written negatively (I am not like, I can't do, e,tc.) and half 
positively (I am popular, I do well, etc.) , a Score of one is 
assigned to the response category reflecting higher personal . ' 
opinions of competence and, 0 to the alternate category. 

The score range, therefore, is 0 to 46 for each individual 
reflecting minimum to maximum levels of self-rated task and 
social relations competence. 



Scal^ Reliability 

The internal consistency of the Scale was determined by 
utilizing data on 845 institutionalized children (1972) apply- 
ing the Kuder Richardson formula 20. 'A modest overall scale 
reliability of .80vWas obtained in association with relatively 
high subscale/total scale intercorrelations : task (.81), 
school mates (.7,5), cottage mates (.77), teacher (.77), and 

cottage parents (.75). 

... ^ * . . 

A principle components factor analysis was performed on 
the same data utilizing an orthogonal rotation to maximize 
factor independence in order to evaluate the' degree to which 
Scale items cluster into the subscales set forth in the in- 
strument. (See Appendix H) . 
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Five relatively "pure" factors were extracted^ which tend 
•to confirm the original item structuring of the subscales. A 
.30-item loading was used as the cut-off point for retaining 
an item^for factor interpretation in the final rotated item • 
factor matrix • 

> 

Only three of 46 items' loaded above .30 on two or more 
factors. Factor I is composed exclusively bf the eight cottage 
parent items / Factor II includes 13 of the 15 items in the school 
mates and cottage ^ifiates subscales, comprising what can be termed 
a peer subsqale and Factor III consists exclusively of the sev6n 
items in the teacher subscale. 

Factors IV| and V cafi be termed the Task "can't do" and 
Task "can do" factors respectively. Items loading on Factor IV 
above .30 include six of the seven negatively phrased task items 
and on Factqr V six of the eight positively phrased task items. 

/ Together these results suggest the overall scale. to be es- 
sentially unidim.ensional in content relative to measuring com- 
petence, and ,to contain subscales that measure separable compo- 
neots of competence relative to tasks and the various social , 
relations spheres. 

Test-retest scores on 785 institutionalized children ob- 
tained at a one year interval provide further information on. 
Scale and subscale reliability. 

Since the expectation was that the Scale would measure 
change overtime, the degree to which it detected change is the 
criterion for assessing Scale t^est-retest reliability.^ 



^The decision to retain five factors follows from inspection 
of sums of the absolute scores of the residual matrices which 
showed a sharp drop between i^e fourth and fifth matrices. This 
suggests that the bulk of the Variance within the intercorrela- 
tion matrix had been extracted. See: Fruchter (1964, p. 80) 
and Fruchter and Jennings (1962, pp. 239ff ) . 

^Carl Bereiter (In: C. ^rris (ed) , 19^7, p. 14) comments. * 
that if. change is anticipated test' reliability is gauged in terms 
of the instrument's sensitivity in detecting change. This is 
e:>^actly oppQsite the more common approach in test-retest evalua- 
tions where reliability is established' in terms of .the stability 
of scores overtime. jf 

As Bereiter puts it, "If one is measuring change, then it is 
.aSj^jjieasures of change and only as measurels of change that the 
validity and reliability of his instrioments have any importance." 
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The correlated t test extracts the correlation of^ scores 
between timei and time 2 before performing an evaluation of , 
the difference in mean scores, lowering the likelihood of 
spurious results in difference of means tests. 

• 

The results obtained suggests that change relative tp 
cottage parents and cottage mates runs opposite of the direc- 
tion of change for school mates and teachers. This produces 
a cancelling out effect that yields an' overall nonsignificant 
test-retest result for the total scale. ,w ' * , 

This point emphasizes that^total Scale scores should not 
be evaluated in the absence ot subscale analyses, ei^pecially 
in the test-retest situation wh6n change is. bei^ig measured. 



Tgble' 2-3 ■ ' 



'4f * 



Resyilts of Cor;rblated t, Tests on TSRCS 
* ; '^TestrRfetest Data 

Scale/Subscale ^ * . ' F ^ 



*Tafek , r i.'80** 

Cottage gate's- ^ -|f.20* 

School Mates' * • 5.. 40* ' 

Teacher . ^ * ' , " 2.30*** 

Cottage Parents * ^. . - iSd 

Total Scale * - .99 . 



**P" < .05 (1 tail) 
*P- < .01 (2 tail) 
< ,05 '(2 tail) 



Scale Discriminative Validity . ^ ^ 
— 1 — =- 

Several analyses were performed to determine the powet 
of the Scale in differentiating scores among groups of chil- 
dren "Controlling for place of residence ^ (institutionalized^, 
noninstitutionalized) , family income (low: below $4,000; mid}- 
die: $4-3^,000; upper^ $10, 000 -¥) , and school grade level. 
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Table 2-4 indicates that, the Scale discriminates betv^een 
institutionalized and noninstitutionalized children. 

Analyses of differences between institutionalized/nonin- 
stitutionalized children were also undertaken on da,ta obtained 
from two rural public school systems. SchQol Site 1 was' an' 
elementary school with 32 percent of total enrollment being" 
institutionalized children. Nonresidents in this school 
generally fell in the midjdle .income category while residents : 
were decidely from lower income f amilie^. ✓ - • a':"-"* 

1^ School Site 2 institutionalized children represe^i'ted 
^ 5 percent of the enrollment and, in this case, residents 
were generally from middle income families while nonresidents- . 
fell' into the low incqme category. 

^\ • 

Table^ 2-4 ' . 

Difference in Mean Scores for Institutionalized^ aiTd / 

Noninstitutionalized Cliildren on the TSRCS • 
Controlling for Grade Level 



Type Group 
•/ 


N 


,x ■ • 

(TSRCS) 


SD 


t 


Grades 3-8 ' 










' Institutionalized 
Noninstitutionalized 


812 
481 


■28:53 
1 25.41 


6.79, ■ , 
4.28 


9.66* 


Grades 9-12 




* 






• 

Instiliutiojialized 
Noninstitutionalized- 


207 
253 


?2.73 . 
26.62 . 


7.47''- 
-4.93 : 


. -11.65* 



. < .01 (2 tail)-' , ' •■ ' ■ 

" / ^In order to increase' parity between* the samples, '55 

ch^ildren in special education and 169 below, the third ;/, 
grade level were deleted bringing the total for th'e 'f 
' .institutionalized samples down from 1,243 to' 1,0^9. 



Controlling "for income we expected r|teidents 'to score 
lower than nonresidents in School Site 1 ^t'higher than Non- 
residents in School Site 2. This occurred, partially ^up|)ort 
ing ^e' conclusion that the Scale discjrilninates ih the Wpect 
ed- direction controlling^ for. family incoitie as shown in Table 
2-5.. X . • ' 

-Table "2-5 • 

-X \m . . .. ' . 

Difference in Mean Scoreg fo^ Institutiion^alized and 

, N oninsfc itut iona3J .zed CJiildren on the'TSRCS 

V' • •►Control lindf for Family Income 



. , Type Group - , ' * 


\ 


« 

i •(TSRCSjT 




t 


^Schooi^S^te 1 ,\ 

Low J-^icomer Institu- 
tional izec3P^' * • ' 
Middle Inpome N(5ii- 
,institutionaljLzed ^ 


t 

80.' 

' i\6 ' 


i 

• 23.33 
25. i9 

• 


> 

S.ll 
6.08 


5.95* 


J^chool Site 2 . * ' " ' . 

* i , . 










' ^--Mddl^ income Insti^"^ 

tutionalized 

Low Income Non^nsti-' 

^ tutionalized 
• • 




1^ 26.48 •• 
25.27 


4.86 
5.1^ 


1,76*** 

« 


■ -v. 1 *P<.di (1 taii») 
6 : .. ^P<;05 (1 tail) 




• * * 
• 






' Scale .^Criterion 'Validity/ 


% 

r 


V 


* 


0 



♦ *At the »time i:hat children were being* administered* the\ ^ 
. TSRCS in their English classes in School -Sib^s ^1 and 2, they 
were 'asked.^to take a SociomSetric Inventory thai, requested 
them to name and irank other raPildren in their claVsfefe .with * 
whom they would prefer to^ e^ngage in •a. .work task arid in social 
friendships/ . " ' " 



* ^ProdvfQt-hTfoment correlation^ .were c6mputec3[ beliween chil- 

• dren's bwn assessments of their tasTc/Social. relktdons compe- 
^teAdi'es with the ^rate at whigh thjey wer.e chosen by others ±n ^ 
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their own class-rooms to engage in t^sk and s:ocial relation- 
ships/' ' * ' ^ \ 

• ^ Significant positive correlations would -tend to vali- 
date children's own assessments of their competencies.^ ^ 
Tables 2-6'^ and 2-7 present the results -of this analysis for 
iQsti4^utiona:lized and noninstitutionalized children respec- 
tivelyT * , ' . * ' ' ^ ^ 

Inspection of ^these tables indicates a meaningful asso- 
^[^iation between TSRQS Task and Schopl Mate, Subscale scores, _ 
and Task/Social Ralations ratings by peers.- ' 

Thijs suggests that children's own assessments, about how* 
well they are doin^ Regarding tasks and school mate r,ela- 
tionships tend to be' confirmed by other children (both in-*' 
stitutionalized and noninstitutionalized)^. 

t * ' ^ TabjL6'2-6' 



Prodiipt-fMoment Correlations Between TSRCS Scores 
and SociometriC Ratings by Peers for 
. Institutionalized Children . 





* 






Subscales^ 


Cottage-/ 

Pa^erit(s)/ 

PareOT 






Sites 


N 


Socicmetric 
.Iton 


Task - 


■School 
Mates- 


* 

Teacher 


Total 
Scale 


School 
Site- 1 


• 

. 80 . 


Social 
' Task* 


.13 , 
,27** 


.25** - 
. .12 


-.07' 
-.02 


.01 
■ -.04, 


<i .13 

, :i6 


School . 
Site 2 


89 
1 . 


NSocial 
VTask. 




-■-a4*' 

.16 


-.14 

-.16' -. 


.02 
.'.03 


.05 
.07 



*P < .01 (1 tail) 
**E < ..'05 (1 tatl). 



■ »^The Cottage .Mite Subgcale was not admrnistered in- 
the school setting. . . ' ■ • , 



• * 



ERiC ^^'"^ \ : 



: r 
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Table 2-7 



Product-Moment Correlations Betvreen TSRCS. Scores * 
and Socioraetric' Ratings by Peers' for 
Noninstitutionalized Children ■ 













Subscales 






Sites 




Socicmetric 
- Itan 


Task 


* 

• 

School 


Cottage- ' 
> Parent (s)/ ' 
Parent 


Teacher 


Itotal. 
. Scale 


School 
Site 1 


170 


Social * 
Task 


• 02 

• 18** 


.19** 
.31** 


J .06- • 
• :20*'* ' • 


-.08 
-.02 


.05 
" .25- 


♦ 

School - 
Site 2 


118 


Social 
Task" . 


.04 
.19** 


.30* ■ 
.30* 


.-.09 
.08. 


■' .01 
.05 


.17 , 
.26** ■ 



•*P < •Ol (1 tail) 
**P <i .05 *(1 tail) 



*^ . Further evidence of the Scale's content validity is pre- 
sent in tl\^» low correlations between peer sbciometric ratings 
. and children ' s '-own asse'ssmehts about how well they are doing 
with. aduin:s, since it- can be r^Tasoned that the quality of . 
children's Associations with admits are of seco'ndary impor- 
tanpe amSng c^ilSren wfieh '^elect:i,ng peer task/social rela'- 
' ^tions 'associates.' ••r , / - - 

Finally, low <^orrelati.ons oii the Cot^a'^ Parent/Parent 
and Teacher subscaliejs can be shc^wn to coritribute t^Q l^w. cor- 
relations between sdciometric rdtingS and, children's total 
TSRCS' scores. * ^ " ' ^ / 

^ Since co;r.relations between sociometric* ratings on social 
and task it^s wer^ noteworthy in both achopl $ej;txngs .and • 
. for both Institutionali^ed/noninstitutioriali'z^d (Children , 



^In "School Site 1/ the* correlations between -social and 
task ratir^s Was ^63 fot noninstitutionalized and ^4^' for 
institut^^onalized children., In' School Site 2, the correla- 
tions', were .54 and .56 respectively. • ' 
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the Social an d TasTc peer xatings wer e pooled and converte d 
to ranks reflecfeiri^ general class standing (1 to 10, highest 
to lowest) . An analysis- of variance was then performed be- 
tween general class standing and qhildreji's own self-assess-j 
ments of^ cojnpetence (TSRCS) scores. 

' . \ The results, given in -Table 2-8, -indi^^ate that a signi- 
ficant difference between general clasjs standing based on 

■peer assessments and children's own sel£-assessments of com-^ 
peteuce occurs only with respect to the Jteacher subscale in 
School Site 2. ' . > ^ 



Table 2-8' 

^ mi 



Analysis of Variance Results, General Class Standing.. 
(Peer Assessed 'Rank) By Children's Own 
Assessments of - Competence (TSRCS) 



Sites 


N 


School 
Task ) Mates 


Subscales 
Cottage 
Parent (g)/ 
Parent 


TSacher 


Total 
Scale 


School 'Site 1 
__ — ^ — 


» 










Institutionalized 


80 


.590 1.865 


i .265 


1.130 . 


.171 


NQninstitutionalized 


170 


.324 .548 


.695 


1.270 


.434 


School Site .2 












Institutionalized 


89 


.159 2.263 


1.775 


3.553* 


1.937 


Noninstitutionalized ' 


118 


1.785 ..576. 


.152 


3.383 


.819 


*P<.01 (1 tail) 

A- 


School Site 
School Site 


I'df (?, 

2 df. 


74 and 9, 
84 and 9, 


164) 
11?) 



In sm, Scale and subscale reliability was evaluated in 
terms .of internal consistency and tes1;-re,test resuj-ts* 

Scale Arid subscale validity was el^timated by factor ana- 
lytic' methods , the Scalers power to discij^fninate between difr 
fering groups of chjLldren,. and criterion ^validity was evalu- 
ated by correlational and variance analyses of children's ,own 
assessments and assessments of them by peers:- • 



The results generally indicate the instrument to be a 
reasonably reliable and valid measure 'of children's task 
and' social relationship competence levels. ^ ' 

The Child Locus of Control Scale 

The Norwicki-Stricklanfl Locus of Control Scale for Chil- 
dren was selected for use in oyir studies to assess children's 
sense- of direction in daily life activities. 

This instrument, in its present form, is 40 items long 
and.proports td measure the degree to wl^ich children* perceive 
control of their fate, rewards, etc., to be witEin their, owp 
control or subject to* outside forces. Children respbnd to 
the items with "yes" or ^'no" answers (Norwicki-Strickland, 
1973);^ ^ 

Questions rai-sed about the reliability and validity of 
the earlier Locus of Control Scale for children developed by"" 
Bialer led us to examine the item content of the Norwicki- 
Strickland Scale. 

In particular,, Gorsuch, et al , (1972), have found scores* 
on the Bialer scale to be subject to differences in children's 
l^els of verbal competence as w^ll as age.^ ' - ' 



^The- Test derives from earli'er work on Lo6;^ bf Control 
instruments by Rotter, Bialer, and "others appearing in: 
Rotter, 1966; Lefcourb^ 1966; Miller, 1960.; and Lackey, 1973. 

^To test Gorsuch's findings further, we performed a 
aultipl^ regression analysis on the Locus, of Control scores ' 
a£ \A satnple, of 767 institutionalized children. ^Age .^nd Ver- 
,bal' Ability scorel^ (as derived from the ;LTI.T Verbal Abili- 
^^ties Bafc^^efy) were regressed op Locus of ContrJl scores. 
The correlation obtained between verbal ability and Locus of* 
Control (.95) supports Gorsuch's positioA; hoVever, a corre- 
latsion, of ^.03 was obtained between age and Loc^us of Control 
scores, (age .range in the sample was roughly 8 to 16 years). 

bne^ possible^, explanation of this confounding result is 
that institutipnalized children may not progress toward 
greater t'internalizatibn as they grow oflder (at least not 
while inBtitutionalized) . ^ ^ 



Further evaluations of the instr^mnent led Gorsu ch to 

conclude that the instrument contained essentially two dif- 
• f erent kinds of items, those having distant and vague future 
goals or orientations and those having more specific and im- 
mediate goals or orientations. 

He speculated that these findings would render the in- 
strument unreliable with disadvantaged groups in particular 
since such groups are less accomplished verbally and might 
find vague-distant goal items incomprehensible, leading to 
increas-ifig random error <child guessin g) 1\\ score - s <Gorsuch, 
et al , 1972, p. 588) . ^ . 

Gorsuch 's observation about item content further stimu- 
"lated Institute staff to review the Norwicki-Strickland Scale 
and to delete all items having an obvious vague and distant 
future goal or orientation, 

'Our intent- here was not only to increase the Scale's 
reliability but also to focus content as much as possible on 
immediate-specific (daily life) matters and goals since scores 
on such content were of greatest research interest to us. 

The Scale was thus reduced to 26 items for our use. The 
"Yes-No" response scale was retained/ and scoring was done by. 
applying a 1 to an answer reflecting greater internaal control 
•and 0 to responses reflecting external control. ' 

A child could therefore^ score from a maximum .of 26 (max- 
imum internal control) .to 0 (maximum external control). * 

The adapte d Norwicki-St rickland Locus of Control Scale 
'for ChirldreTi ^as^dmmisterisd to a total of 2 ,,263 different 
children in Georgia,, grade levels 3 through 12. Thefepale 
was administered on three different occasions, first With/" 
1,238 institutionalized dependent and aeglected children in 
32 institutions in 1972, secondly to 1,025 noninstitutional- 
ized phi'ldfen comprising a large portion of the total enroll- 
ment of three differejit school systems — two rural public and 
one* urban parochial (1973) --and, finally!,, a retest of 870 
institutionalized children 'in 19 institutions (1973.) ,one year 
after initial testing. 

The Scale was* read aloud to groups-' of children (grades 
3-8 only) in institutions (and to "47. different English ^class- 
es iix seven scfibols) and children were asked to voice m'isun- 
derstandings after each item' before -responding 



The Norwicki-Strickland Scale has been widely utilized 
in child development research over the last several years. 
Indeed, a recently compiled bibliography by the Scale's prin- 
ciple author lists 92 such studies (Norwicki, no date). 

Administration of the Scale by the authors on several ^ 
occasions- with 1>017 elemeiftary and high school children has 
yielded spiit-half internal consistency coefficients ranging 
from .63 to .8 1 and six week test-retest relia bi lities rang- 
ing^from .66 to. .71 (Norwicki and -Strickland, 1973). 

Since change over time j^as expected in our studies test- 
' retest reliability of this Scale was estimated by the applica- 
ti^on of the correlated t technique on the original and retest 
scores of "TSO institutionalized children obtained at a one 
year interval. 

As p3:eviously noted, the correlated t test extracts the 
correlation between test-retest scores before computing the 

. diff ferenoe between l^ean scopes thus providing a truer esti- 
mate of the amount of chang;e that occurred, and in turn, a. 
good approximation 'of the Scale's, sensitivity in measuring 

. change (test-retest reliability) ." i-. ^ , 

The resulting" statistic (t=4.70; P<.01) suggests the. 
scale to be reliable for our purposes. . * 

* /■ * * ' , , 

Scale Discriminative Validity ^ ^ 

^ ^ \ ' ^//^ 

One of our' expectations, based on previous .findings, w^s 
that low income and institutionalized childr^r^ wduj-d score \ 
Idwest on this Scale. _;Scores for childr^h oh the Locus of 
* Control Scale were grouped by grade level,, place of residence', 
and,* finally, family income level for purposes of .performing 
difference of means teats. , . * 

i Table 2-9 indicat^es that the Scale discriminated between. 
Chi rareri^ grouped by grade level and place of\ residence as ex- 
-pected only- for the elementary school grades i 

When children ^in two schools with known family incomes 
were, groxiped <low: t$4,000; middlie: $4-9,'9^.9; ujiper: $10,000,+) 
by that Variable and place of residence, the results confirm 
' to expectations again for elementary school children and, the 
addition of thq family ijicome varidble^ does yield' a signif i- 



c ant diff erence between groups of high school children (be- 
trween inOume groups and not, as expgctgdT^Between^ institu- 
tionalized/noninstitutionalized groups) , as showh in Table 
2-10* . • 



Table 2-9 

Differences in Means for Locus of Contrbl, Scores, 
far Institutionalized/Nonitistitutionalijsed 
* Children by Grade Level 





N 


X' 

" (Scale) 


• SD 


i, 


Grades 3-8 










Institutionalized 
Nonin&titutionalized 


- 812^ 
481 


, 13.21 
_14.19 


4.75 ■ 
-4.49 

• 


3.90-4* 


Grades 9-12 - 


1 








Institutionalized^ 
Noninstitution^lized 


297 
253 


16.78 
" * 17. '3 3 • 


. 4.68 
6.40 

• 


- i;035-; 

« 



*P < .ai (1. t'ail)' . ■ ' '■■ . . 

In order to increase parity between' the samples, "55 ^ 
. ^ cjiildr'en in special *6duc^tion^ and 1.59 -belpw third 

grade level werje droppW bringing t^ie.^in^titutioA'r' . , 
alized sampleSi down from 1,243* to 'i,dl9, . . . 



Table 2-10 



-Differences in Mea^ns for Lpcus o£ Control Scores/ 
Institutionaliz'ed/Noriinstitutionalized 
Childten by Family Income Level . 



' \ 


" N '•■ 


X • 
(Scale) 




t 


School Site 'l-:^(Grades 3-8>ll ■ 


j 


f ■ " 


Middle Incijme Noninsti- ' 
tutionalized * 


170 


13/47 


f 

K 

4.43 


r 

3.071* 


Low Income Institution-' 
' alizqfl 


' 80 


• 12.63 


4.14 . 




School Site 2 .'(GradeS:-;^-!^) 






f 


* - 


Low Income Nonijistitu- 
tionalized . , 


Ll-S" 


16.60- 


' 4.31. 


* r 

■ 3.'j)64* 


Middle Income Ins£itu- • 
tiqnalif ed 

s . . . . . . * 


- 89 


• 

18.^35 . 


3.9^ 




- . *P<.0.1. (1 tail) 






• 




Scale Criterion Validity ♦ 






i 

X 





'^^Ch'^Idren in the-same two schools were 'administered a 
ty/o-item sociometric inventory at the same time as the Locus 
o£ Control ^jpcale foTiSi^ purpose of .assessing their, task and 
social relatiolis compet^ce 'as reflected in, the rate at which 
each child was chosen by peers to engage in -a 'task and' a so-' ' 
cial friendship situations* • ' . ^ - 

In owr vieW/ th^ socionietric Inventpry meaSurefe^the de-^ - 
sitability of each child in the eyes .6f his classmates 'as a ' . 
partner in 4oing tasks and sharing Social situations. In .qoti- 
trast, the iocus'' of ' (iontrol Scale was viW^d *as mecTsuring de- < 
gree of self dire'^tionf^seJLf relivance, or personal indep^endence 

Hacf we measured leadership rather than sharing inTthe / 
Sociometric Inventory^*''T5f^ w6uld have* expected a**hig^/d^gicee ' 
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of association be tween a. c hild's Locu s' of Control scorp an* ^ 
classroom standing assessed by 'peeifs. 

As it was, we expected^ Locus of Conttbl scores to be un- 
related 'to general cl^assroom standing (ar perceived desikabil- 
. ity of association by peers in task/social' '^cT^uations^, ^ 

Analysis x>t variance te'sts disdlose that differences ben 
tween children's own assessments of their social relations 
(school mates) and task competence and tl:ieJ^ gene^l class- * 

_^99^. s tandi ng are non s ign if ica n t. By cpjn tr ast_3Jjgn i f ic^ 

differences are found between general classroom standing and 

.•Locus of Control scores, as shown in Table 2-11. 



Table 2rll' 



Analysis of Variance Results , GeHeral/clasar'oom 
Standing By Task/5ociaJ. Relations Competence 
\ and Xjocus ot'tontiot Scores, for • J 
Two* School' Popiilations 



, .- -A . • ' 

•General Glassroonv.. Standing By: 
J^ (Peer Rank Iron 'Sociometric) 
' ' • • -v ■ ' ' . 


t 
t 


r- 

N 


t, 


\- : ' * . 
School~.'5ite .1 ' ■' 

i ' . .* * * » ' * * • 


* 




i 


-- * ' ' • » . _ . 

• ^ TS.ECS Task Subscale ' " . ■ * 
,. i ' fSRGS Sch<?ol Mat^.. subscale ^ " 
/ ■*;;■ ■' LoGus of Control ' , * - 
' ' . . ■ 




■ 250* 


.5'87 ' 
1.008 
2.-247** 


• ^ Sc?ho6l Site 2 . ' ' ^ ' 






* 


••/.:/'". TSRCS Task Subscale. k ^ . 

' \ . ^ - TSRCS School Mate. SCibscale 
: • ' . Locus of .Cbntrol » ^ ' 


** 


• 207 

\ * 


iv843/.. 

.632 
'.2,715* 



• *P<.01 . (School 1: df-9, 29-4; School 2: ' df 9, 2H) 
. *^P<.05 - ' / ' ^ • \ . . fi 



^ These results /tend^ to confirm that .the Locu,s of -Control 
fJcale m^^sures different content 'orienta«tion than the'^SRCS. 

"In turn; this .reflects ^ell upon the valido^tir of the 
Locus of Control. Scale 'asi we have uged it*, nape'ly, as a mfea-. 



ERIC 
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sure of one of the three sepa rable components of our model* 
for evaluat'ir^g ^adequate cmid competency for community liv- 
ing ' ^ / - . 



The Sociomettic Inventory * * . r * 
' 1 

This instrument was developed by Dr, Hecht Lackey a,t 
the Regional Institute of Social Welfare Research specifi- 
cally for the purpose of establishing criterion validity for 
the TSRCS, T he basi c des ign of the instfuirient: derives from 
a study of Moreho'^s technique (1934)^. The. Inventory consist- 
ed of four items requiring children to state their associa- 
tional preferences in perfdtming tasks and social functiorjs 
with other children. Two forms were developed for grades 3 
through 6 and J through 12, ijp, order to malce the instrument^ 
applicable to older and younger children. ' ^ 

The So'cidmetric Inventory was administered in'^the three 
different school sites along with the TSRCS and the ^Child . 
ipcuswOf. Control. <^ 

Tlfe instrument was scored in the following manner: 
first a raw score was computed by totaling the number of 
times a child was selected by other members of his^^ciass. 
Then the children were ranked on the basis of that raw 
score with 'the child most selected being nymbejc one, to the 
child least selected niimber n. In the third step,^ a rate of 
selection was computed by dividiag th%.,raw score by the total 
number of possible selections a child could have received. 
The last scorje was utilized also -to establish his rank in 
that class* Therefore, if a child was in a class of 32 chil- 
dren, and was selected by ten other children -on an item, his 
raw sdore would hat^e been ten. If this represented the .high- 
est raw score, hi^ rank would have been one, and hiis centile' 
score would have been .10 (top 10 percent ojf the class) .'^^ 

• 1 



^It should be n6ted that* this method of assigning ranks 
will often yield negative correlations with other scales sim- 
E)ly because the highest rated .Children will be assigned the^ 
lowest r^nk (i.e., 1). It is recommended that these, ranks be 
reversed in future (highest rated assigned rank 10), to avoid 
this confusion. ' ^ . ' 
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Th*e child's rate would be 10 divided by 93 (since there 
were 93 choices for each item, 3 children chosen by all 32 
class mates, omitting a . child's own 3 choices) equalling .11. 

Methpdology for Measuring Staff Orientations 

Three mea'sures of staff . orientations were taken as part] 
of our overall effort to assess staff contributions to in- 
stitutional effectiveness. 



Additionally, spcial service and cottage^ parent staff 
in all ijistitutions were asJced to rate all resident children 
on several variables related to their readiness for replace- 
ment to thffeir conununities. 

The instruments that were used to obtain data on staff 
orientations are referred ,to as the Child Rearing Philosophy 
Scale, the Community-Orientedness Subscale, and. the Job Sat- 
isfaction Scale. 

These instruments were submitted by direct mail to fos- 
tfer home parents and public agency child welfare v/orkers in 
one fnetropolitan county as well as full-time personnel in 
the • 32 institutions in the study for purposes of comparative 
analysis. The number of response^ obtained are presented in 
Table 2-12: ' ' \ , 



Table 2-12. 



Number of Responses by Type of Scale 
and Type of Child Care Personnel 



apype'of Personnel 



Child-Rearing 
Philosophy 



Ccrtnunity Job 
Qrieritedness Satisfaction 



.* Foster Hone Parents 
Child Welfare Vforkers 
Institutional Directors 
Institutional Social 
Servicfe Staff 
• " !lnlstituticnal Cottage 
Parejits 

1 — . . • . • 



168. 
39 
27 

35 

216 



39. 
27 

35 

2l6 



39 
27 

35 

216 



It should be noted that thesfe group^lbf workers differ- 
ed in important ways. The majority of fosfer ijome parents' 
were black, of jrural origin, had less than 8 th 'grade 'educa- 
tions and were over age" 50. In contras't, * tiie majority bf in- 
stitutional staff members were white and^ of urban origin, al-* 
though in other respects cottage parents' in par'ticular closely 
resembled foster home par^ts. 

Most (75 percentj of public agency child welfare workers ^ 
werfe under age 40 and college educated. 

" __J . J.. 

The groups were similar in thdt roughly two-thirds of 
each group were female and married. 

The response rate to the initial mailing for foster par- 
ents was 50 percent (168 of 336) an(| 74 percent (3*^ of 53) 
for child .welfare Vorker'P. , No follow-up was conducted. 

The Child ^Rearing Philosophy Scale 

This instrument was adapted from a questionnaire devel- 
oped by Bell and Scha'efer (1958), known as the Parental At- 
titude Research Instrument (PARI) • ^ 

The PARI contained 23 five-item scales,^ six of - which were 
retained comprising a 30-item scale. ' i 

In order, the six subscSles measure Harshness, Strict- 
ness, Rewards'/Punishment/ Tolerance, Sharing Decision-Making 
and Protectiveness Orientations toward the rearing of chil- 
dren. ^ 

Some rewriting of items was done ,{o make itema conform 
to our interests and to replace overly sophisticated termino- 
logy. ' 

In our usage, the subscale's yield an aggregate score re- 
flecting high child acceptance to high child dominance in 
"child rearing practices. , ^ 



^In the PARI, these scales ^re titled in order: Break- 
ing the Will, Strictness; Approval of Activity, Equalitarian- 
ism. Festering Dependeiicy, and Intrug,ivenes$. * 



r 
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Four response categories were provided (strongly agree 
to strongly disagree) and each it.em was scored 1 to 4. The 
maximum Scale scord range was 30 (maximum dominance) to 120' 
tmaximum acceptance) . • . * 

The internal consistency of the Scale was determined fc^y 
Cronbach's Alpha to be .94 for a pogplation of 344 institu- 
tional- staff members, ' , ' 

Subscale score with total Scale score product-moment 
correlations also proved respectable: Harshness r=.81; 
Strictness r=.75; Rewards/Punishment r=.77; Tolerance r=.75; 
Sharing Decision-Making r=.79; and Protectivenessr r=.77 • • 

, ' These results suggest the instrument to be useful as a 
general measure of child rearing .philosophy. 

Schaefer and Bell report that PARI scores are correlated 
with the level /of formal education completed loy parents tak- 
ing the ^instrument. ' They suggest this supports^ the conclu- 
sion that the instrument has some degree of construct validity. 

-In addition, ^Coopersmith (1967) has found PARI scores to 
correlate positively with higher aftd lower scores on his mea- * 
sures of self esteem adding to the notion of construct valid- 
ity. ^ ' ' ^ w 

Our cross tabulations of child rearing philosophy scores X 
with'age levels of three samples of different^ types of pet* 
spnnel who work with children tend to confirm* Schaef et, and . 
Bell's observations. . 

Finally, diffe^enc^ of means test reflecting the Scale's " 
discriminative power between selected groups of -personnel ih 
the^ child welfare field indicate significant* differences in 
chil^ rearing philosophy scores where ex|)ected, and no^ dif.- 
ference where expected (in the case of foster parents' comp.at-'^ 
ing with ihstitutional cottage pareijts) , as shown in Table^' ' 
2-X3.. ' ■ . . 



The Comntunity-Orientedness Subscale ^ ^ • . 

The Communiti^-Orientpdness Sub§cale is a 12-item battery"^ 
developed by Dr. George Thomas at .the Regional Institute of 
Social Welfare Research. . ' ^ * \ ' 



' ' ' • \ ' ' ' 
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Table .2-13 ^ • . , 

Difference in Means T^sts fpr Child-'Rearing 
Philosophy' Scores by Selected Grgups^ 
of Child Welfare Personnel- 



T 




Foster Parents. 
♦ 

. X 

Child Welfare Worjcers 

Fos.ter Parenlis ' , 

Insj:itutional Cottage Parents , 

Child Welfare Worlc^rs 
X 

Institute Social Service Staff, 

V 

Institute Social Service Staff 
X 

Institutional Directors 



9.766* 



.649" 



4.366* 



"2.503** 



*P < .01- t2 tail) 
**P. < .05 (2 tail) 



/ 



^4 This .subscale is de'sigjjed to measure the degree to which 
^ institutional-^ child *care staff, prefer t^'^ork in ^and^with the 
community versus' the- degree to* which th^y prefer , to work in 
insolation rrom^it/ or "behind the' walls"* 



The 12 items are tacked oji the end ^f the Child Rearing 
Philosophy Scale for general administration/ and ^^^e number- 
ed 31 through' 42* ' ^ * .* 

5 1 

The fojar. -response categories for the Child^ Rearing Pni^-, 
losophy Scale werfe retained, each»item being/scored 1 to 4. ' 
The maximum subscale score*^range/ therefore, was* 12 (maximum 
behind the walls 'orientation) to 48 .{maximum cdmmunit^-ori- 
entedness) . ' ' ' \ 



A nonsignificant prociuct-moment correlcitJx^h of ,28 be- 
tween the scores on Child Rearing Philosophy and Community- 
Orientedness for the total sample of 485 respondents suggests 
tha,t the community-orientedness subscale measures a content 
area different from child rearing philosophy. 

p;urther, difference of means, tests between roughly com- 
parable groups of personnel in child caring services yield 
significant results reflecting the subscale 's discriminative 
power/ as shown in T^ble 2-14. 

Table 2-14 

Difference in Means Tests for Community-Orientldness 
Subscale Scores by Selected Groups • 
of 'Child Welfare Personnel 




\ 


N 




SD 


t 


• 

Child Vfelf are..^^kers ' ' • ^ 
Institutional ciocial Service Staff 


■ 29 


30.03. 


3.30 


5.576* 


35 


34. U 


2.93 




Instituticml Directors - 
Insti\:utiQnal Social Service ^Staff 


27 


29.41 


> 

S.59 


2.723* 


35 


34. U ' 


2.93 


' 1 



*P<.01 (2 tail) 
**P<.05^2 tail) 



T^ain,* cross tabulations *of staff ba'ckgrotnd variables, 
particularly age and , sex indicate furth^er the Subscale 's ^ ' 
ability to discriminate. ' Means are s.ubstantially lower for ^ 
female staff and^older staff. These results conform' clearly' 
with our initial expectations.' 



The Job Sat;.isfaction Scar 



The Jcib; Satisfaction Scale i§, a shortened and modified 
version of a scale developed and successfully used by Miller 
ai>d'Muthard (1963). * " . * . 



The origihaa instrument contains eight scales (Relations 
with Employe^:^ Relations with' Associates Security/Finance^/' 
Advancemfent; Liking/Invo'lveiPent in JoJd, Job Training/Status/ 
Work Condf.tions,, Future Goals ^and Progress, Evaluation/Ret- 
rospect/ ahd -Physical/Mentai Exertion) • 

^. 

The authors obtained, an overall reliability coefficient/ 
using split-half procedures and the Spearman-Brown correction, 
of .88,*^a^d subscale to total Scale score corrected split-fealf 
coefficients ranging from .47 to ,8.9 (with the mean using fche ' 
Fishej;^ transformation of op. data obtained ,from^ a ^Jjainple 

of 143 vocatiorial^spunselors. • * ' • 

The original eigiht^ subscales were retained and some' were 
retitled to fiN: modifications and deletions performed *on the 
item content,^ ^ 

Several items 2^ere deleted reducing the overall scale "to 
31 items for our 'ub4. Unfortunately, ^his reduced the niamber 
of i^ems in one jscale (Financial) to two, thus seriously im- 
pairing its content comprehensiveness. 

Four response categories accompanied each itenj (strongly 
agree to strongly disagree) . Scoring each item 1 to 4 yieldj 
ed a maxim\am Scale score range of • 31 (irtax^jnimi dissatisfaction) 
to 124 (maxim\am satisfaction) . * • 

While item manipulations and deletions did not segm to 
detract substantially from the Scale's modest reliability 
(we obtained a .78 utilizing Cronbach's Alpha on data taken 
from 344 institutional staff members) it may^well ^have |con- 
tributed to the» unimpressive results relative to the Scale's 
ability to* discriminate D^ween different groups of child 
caring personnel, • ^ 

Levels of job satisfaction? do not prove to' be signif i-* 
cantly 'different between child vi^elfare workers, institutional 
directors, institutional social^ service workers, and institu- 
•tional cottage parents, comparing ^mean scores for 4aQh group 
of workers with each other. 



. ^ ^Consecutive retitlings of subscajLes are: Relations 
bwith Supervisdts, .Pelations/with Associates, Financial Re- 
ward3, Inyestment in Job, Job Status, Career -Orientation, 
Sense of Com^)etence, and Physical/Mental Exertion. 



This suggest^ the instrument may lack discriminative 
power, or, less likely/ ^that all these disparate ^groups of 
workers tend to"e:^pi:ess similar levels of job •sMisfactiou/ 



Staff . Ratings Qf .Resident Children . . 

^ Ratings of |he number a£id type of personal problems dem- 
onstrated and *iow soW a ch2:Ld woul4^be' ready for replacement 
were obtained 6n| all available' children in placement .in the 
32 institutio^ilsJ- . • - * ' . 

. ^ ^J."^ standatdSzed form was used to obtain two ratings on 
each child, one/erach from the c<&ttage parent and the social 

•service staff member holding primary responsibility for a 
child' care, / 



}\ Consistent 
I'SJO; Piliavin 



4 ••24 problems j 
ready f6r reple 



with the work of others jSternbach and Pincus, 
1973), -we found differences in perceptions 
between, these tjwo staff levels/ Cottage parents perceived 
resident children as slightly juore problem burdened (4,58 
er child) and rated . considerably fewer^ 
cement immediately (49,0 vs 65,0 percent).* 



These resi lts ate based on the ratings" of . 1246 residents 
by cbttagQ pare nts and' social service ^^ti. 

An estimate of the degree of^onsi&lfency between staff 
ratings and chJldrgjfi's self assessments of their competencies 
was alqo obtaired. ' ^ ' 

= . V I ^ ■ , • ■■ 

Mean child*^ self assessment scores and staff ratir>$ sc^es 
were paired across the 32 institutions to obljain Spearman ^^ik 
order correlatitin coefficients tBlaylock, 1961, p. 318) 

Tables 2-15 and 2^16' following show a general p^tterfi of 
low associations between staff ratings and. child self asse'^s- 

ments. ■ * - • , * ' . ^ 

/ ♦ / 

* There' is one bright note in these findings, namely; that 
cottage .parent's! global ratings of children's readiness to 
leaye placement are substantially in line with children's own 
assesfenfients of their current competency levels. 

Recalling other results in this chapter that Show peer , 
cdnf inflation ot residents' self assessments, a body of evi- 
dence converges supporting a conclusion that close attention 
should ,be paid to cottage parent assessments of children in 
timing jand planning their replac^ements 
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Qr\ the other hand/ the findings cast some doubt'' on the 
reliability^ of the assessments of 'social service staff, ^ 

*• 

Table 2-15 " • 

^^'^ • ' ■ _ ■ 

Spearman Rank Order Correlations Between Mean 
/ Niomber of Staff Rated Per^cmal Problems in 

Chi-ld Population and Mean 'Child Population 
Self Assessment Scores, by Staff Level 



Type of Child Self Assessment 


• 

Cottage 
Parents ^ 
, r|" 


•Social Service. 
Staff. 

, ' »s 


« 


LTIT 


-..009 _1_ 


'-'.067 




Task 


.173' 


• •'.509 




Cottage Mates. * 


.208 


. ..0.62 


* TSRCS < 


'School Mates 


.106 ' 


. .073 


Subscales 


^ Cottage Parents 


.283 


.203 • 




_ Teachers ' ; * 


'.576* 


'.526* 


• 

♦ 


Locus of Control 


-.219 


-.136 



*P<.01 



df: 2,27 



Table 2-16 

Spearman Rank Order Correlations Between Staff 
Rated Percentage of Child Population Ready 
to Leave Now and Mean Child Population * 
Self Assessment Scores, by Staff Level ^ 



/ 



-Type- of Child Self Assessment 



CQttagS" ' - 'Social Service* 
Parents • Staff /• 




^ TSRCS 
Subscales 



. LJIT 

"'Task ' • 

• Cottage Mates 

School Mates 

Cottage iParent^ • 

Teachers 

Locus of Control 



.312 
-.290 
.546* 
.379** 
.336 
.429** 
.375** 



,218 

,064 

,235 

,0601- 

,1271 

,208\ 

,320 



*P<.01 
**P<.05 



d£: 2,27 . 



Methodology. for,iMeasuring Institutional Change , 

A decade ago Seashore (1964, p\ 166) -observed that ^ery ' 
few, field axpferiments had been conducted with f ormal' organi- 
zati4Qns,^ "•••perhaps np more than 5 to 10 depending upon how 
generous one chooser to be in tolerating deviations from 
ideal experimental conditions." It should also be noted that 
Seashore's 'search did not turn. up a sing'le experiment involv- 
ing more than one organization • . \ • ' 

Since .that tirtie fundamental advances have'*been made in 
^.research design anS data collection, techniques useful in re- 
searching organizational ^Change (Jenks, 1972; Lippitt, 
1^73; Holland, 1973; Campbell, ^ 1970; Hage and Aiken,. 'l973) • 
Still, important questions continue to be raised about the 
. technical -f'easibility 6f cofiducting true field ^experiments 
with formal organizations' (Sea^shore, 1964; Weiss and Rein, 
1970; Lyden and^Le-^, 1969). " , . * 

Among the more pressing tethnical rea-lities are those 
dealing with: s • 

Oper^tionalization of criteria for measuring' 
impact; ' ^ • •* * ' • 

---^ Controlling pre-existing extraneous- influences 
* and influences that intervene following the 

'/ initiation of the experimental treatment; - ' 

— Establishi-ng^'and maintaining a stant3ardi2ed 
treatment input across organizations arid 
• overtimfe; 

Obtaining sufficient; organizations to meet the > 

, requirements of * a fuLJy crossed design, that 
^ : is> ^enough drganizatlons to rep2;esent the 'full 
raftge or variation among the type(s) of organ- 
izations ^in the study exp^bsed .to the "experimen- 
tal treatment, matched organizations if two or V 
ipore treatnfents are being induced, and suffi- 



^cient numbers* to Ji^ford • Evaluation .of replicate 
*and control (honexperim^ntal) effects; 

In lieul5|fc the pr^eediiig point, satisfying the 
requirement of randomizitioa of treatments and/ 
Qr random assignment* of i organizations to , exper- 
imental treatments^ .and, • 



* — - Retaining- sufficient research design tle^ 
' " ; ^ bility to profit from the /unanticipateii , ' 

* ' cop'Seguences of the experimental input.. 

• Reg-arding this last point?/. Seashore .(1964)' 'reconunends 
utilizing impersonal" treatments 'i^.g,, policy changes*) to 
eliminate the largely uncontrolled factors^pf personality 
and style present when outside agents introduce change to 
ofganizatioi;is. ' . . • ' • — 

rFurthermors/ field experim^i^ts poteixtially 'use^^ul in 
i J:he practical wqrld 'of socia.l welfar.e^ j)olic5?' and, services 
* .Inust meet the foregoing -standardV With'inr the bounds of ethics 
.and be productive of/fesults usable by , ^^'....^ ordinary peopl-^ 
in ordinary circumstances and at a cost , in '/full-scale opera- . 
tion that -is feasible''* (Willies,.. 1971/ p-/9'4)-. 

Theife.is.a tendency—thov^h not an i^on la,w — in human ^ 
'services • field, experiments^ toward astronomi'cal- costs and ^ 
esoteric results the more elegant the resp^rch design. 

/' ^ ; - ' * / . 

In our worTc we have -(attempted to- st:^ike a balance be-'.*-' 
tween maximum op.erationali^at/ion of /experimental 'conditions* 
and real world contingenci0s.!''{l?erlijhger / 19154/ Ch.l9; Salaisin^ 
1973) ) and' to maintain a foctis tipon producing results .trans- 
ferable to the rea'lm o'f- polijb.y a^icy practice. 

We operata^nalized . three external.. change strategies com*^ 
monly available to and u^^d by cjMange agents ^in the' i;eal 
wprl(?«^ri^ used them with groUps pf children's institutions at 
three different geographical sittes*^j.n &n' ef for^ to move them 
toward a better approximation qf the jbonununity-oriented model 
of care. . ' 

, The eatire research design and flow of the experimental 
♦ projects' is presented in capsul^e form in' Diagram. 2-4 follow- 
mg. 



{ Insert /DiagiTam .2-4) 

We v^ere aware, from th^ begi'nning that randomizatiqn lof 
treatments or random assiOTiment of institutions tlo treatments 
was impractical inasp[\uch as wd. sought to expose' gpoups of in- 
stitutions to each experimental project. 

/ ' ♦ 

Given the limits our resources, we could" riot repeat- 
edly crisscross the §talj6e to Expose numbers pf randomly se- 
lected institutions to ;|the experimental .inputs. Similarly, 
no reasonably circumscAbed area in the state hadfenotigh in- 

■ ' , '/I ■ • /• ;/ ; 
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stitutions^iwithin 'it to alloy random assigmnent of experi- 
mental inputs (See Appendix ^B,^ Geographical Distribution ,of 
Childrer^*s Institutions in Georgia, 1973) • !* ' ' ' 

. Our approach was 'to select the three localities in Geor- 
.gia containing the h^ghe^t' concentrations of children' s 'insti 
tutiohs (Atlanta / Macon/ and SaVanHah) and to operationaiize 
one experimental prpject in each locality^ 

Previous baselining Work provided U3 with c^efcailed^ in- 
fprmatipn on institutional Starting points on community -ori- 
ented care; enabling- us to "assign" v^ach institution to an 
appropriate' cell in the research design. 

• ' 

ih our vieW/ a complete exper:^mental design wouj^d tk- • 
quire ,at: least two institutions representative of each of ^ 
the' four classes of starting pointy within each^,experiInental 
project^and a comparison sett of nonexperimentaX (control) 
institutions. ' / * " 

Inspection of the^ upper part of* Diagram^ 2-4 indicate^ 
that we fell soipewhat short of this goal. , ^ » 

On the- other hand, the^filled cells m Jbhe design di^J . 
^llow t,he foillowing evaluations: ^ ^ ' 

Betyeeri Eff ect^^ - Foir eq\a.ivalent institutional sta'rting- 
^)oints across all ex;perimentS/ we ev^Iuat]fed the comparative 
impact of the three change experiments on institutions:' 

♦ ^ ^ ■ ^ 

a) uniformly lo\^ on, community-orientedness <-E-I) / 

b) low on but high on I, and ' ^ 
' ^ c) high oh E b)frt Tow on I. * • 

"» 

. Within Effects - For different institutional starting ' 
points ^wjthin each experiment/, we eva'luated -tfhe GomE)ar^tive 
impact of each change experiment individira*Hy on instftuti6n;S 

^ a) uniformly loV? on coramun,ity-o3*ientedness (-E-I) , 

b) low on E but "high on i; 
' c) high on E but low on 1/ and ' . ^ . . 

d) ^ uniformly high on commviijityrorientedness (+E+I) , ' ' 
(excepting Macon) • 

Replicate effects were also evaluated w^iere possible by 
addressing t*lie question whether institutions with similar 
starting points and receiving the same experimental* exposure 
respond with *the same or .similar- types of changes* *Me ^e*- ' 
,lieve we have true replication^ in the 'sens^ thaj: experimental 
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exposuyi^. tg. applied simultaneously thus elim4.nating the time 
variable which often confounds attempts at replicating ^n 
earlier experimenj: at a later time. ' ^ ' ' 

Th^se evaluations also afforded limited insights re- 
garding t^e' impact of differences in personality and style 
among experimental project -personnel^ the expectation being ' 
, that similar institutions exposed tcj the same experimental 
project ^should demonstrate similar patterns of change barring 
the influence of exi;r.aneoufe factors such as personality and 
style. ^ • ^ ' • , . * - . 

Experimental v$ Nonexperihientals - Utilizing a set of 
nonexperimental institutions matched to e^jperimentals as to V . 
starting* poioits ,o];i coimnunity-NDrientednesS/ differ'ences in . ' 
change rates between experimentals/cpn-trols were determined 
arnd evaluated for significance. 

; , • . . • 

A Tinal Note on Ethics . , » 
7-' » — * — - 

^ • Prior- to the Initiation of each experimental project/ 
potential participant Institutions were contacted to s'oli- 
, cat their v6lui>t4ryj| involvement . . ^ ' ^ *: 

During intefyi*ews with ^instj^utioaial .directors we fully, 
disclosed^ what.we. sought relative to tlie d-ir^ction and nature 
of i:hange/ the methods w,e would' use in the particular project 
I in which e^ch wiould be involved) ahd the limitp of the assis- 
t;ance we coUld provide to accomplish change. ^ * / • 

No ii)stitjitioii, declined — although some directors were * 
skeptical — and* full participation continued throughout* the 
life of each project/ with, few and minor exdeptidns. 

/ * • ' . ' 

4 , We. r^ecognize that some beh^avioral scientist^. might con- * 
* sider fuil disclos\i)re an abridgment of experimental^'design, 
in the "sense that if 'participants know what* is expected 'they 
may simply conform (a 'self fulfilling prophecy).. ^ 

.In our view sub rosa techniques wo\ild have been question- - ( 
able from an ethical starifipbint. Of equal importance/ such 
. an approach aeviates substantially from. real world conditions 
in which change agents are frequently cjrferged with achieving 
.change in organizations ^hat have advance^ kno;wledge of the 
Changes' expected*, of them. ... ' ^ , ' 
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Techniques for Quaril;if};;ing Institutional Change ^ ' 

.A major responsibility of each experimental pro'ject lead- 
er involved keeping a process ,recording of' all interactions 
between project personnel and institutional ^participants over 
the life of the proj'ect. ' v 

Normally, a -second pr^o.jectj staff member was assigned to 
be present and record events which were then'' corrected for^ . 
distortions and bi,ases through .discussion With the project^ 
leader before being logged. . - . * ' 

•A separate technical assistance log was also kept in 
each project to determine whether pifoject personjiel^ were 
staying within the. set limits tRejreby "allowing a better es- , 
timate of the extent. to which institutional \chafige was self 
^accomplished. ^ / - \ ' 

- .The process recordings^ contained all known references • 
made, by participants to institutional change commitments and 
claimed change , accomplishments associated with exposure to 
each experimental project. 

Tkese references were utilized to construct project evaJL- 
uation questioflnai^es acid other instruments f qr; fbllow- up^ w ork 
All of these instrumetnts ^Iso allowed for participant commen- 
tary on other changes we overlooked as well as Ipatticipant 
evaluation of the projects themselves. 

A quasi legal evidence^ approach was utilizecl in collect- 
ing evaluation data in the field. In brief/ this approach ^ 
meant that no self proclairmed change would be^ accepted as 
factual unles^ validated by a secondary soxfrce also directly 
e^ffeqted by the change . \ '""^^^ 

In all three projects ye first obtained thtf opinions, of 
institutional directors regarding the changes that occurred 
as result' of expe?:imenta3/exposure and €nen jproceeded^ to 
interview at least one other source directly effected by ^the^ 
claimed change to determine whether the change actually was tir 
carried out. ^ , 

In every ca^se where' the secondary source was in dig*- 
agreement./ the claimed change was disallowed^. We believe 
this process. produced a conservative estimate op the true 
amouQt of institutional change induced by each experimen- 
tal project/ hence >a relatively reJ^iable estimate of the 
amount of actual ^change. - . r 
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This was a time consuming activity that" resulted in 99 
in depth interviews in the field and uncounted numBers of. 
written &nd telephone contacts with participants I * 

In the Atlanta project, six directors and 42 institu- 
tional staff were personally interviewed. In the latter case, 
the number of staff interviewed iri each institution was pro- 
portional to each institution's staff size. ^ - 
, ' \ ' , • * 
In the Macon project, five -directors and 11 community 
and agency leaders were personally inter^>iewed; and,4in the 
Savannah project -personal interviews were c'bnduGsted with six 
directors and 2-9 community participants. ' . 

Since we we^e interested irl the nature as well as the 
type of institutional change that occurred, each validated 
change was classified accoirding to its complexity '(nature) 
and the part of the community-oriented model to wjiich it 
related * (type) . • 

r 

•The complexity of a change was scored from 1 to ^ de- 
peQdir^g on the- number and/or difficulty of the links involved 
in getting a change accomplished, as shown in Diagram 2-5: 

Diagram 2-5 * * ' 

' Degree af Complexity of an Institutional Change 




Declining Likelihood of Initiation' 

? . , - . , . 

In our view, difficulty of accomplishment increases as 
change moves from *that 'entirely internal to tlie institution 
(1) , ^to involvements with' one or more like institutions (2) 
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and involvements with other types of community respurces (3) 
' toward' multiple institutiional-community resource entangle- 
ments (4) . • . • " ^ t 



.The entire data classification scheme for e'ach project 
is brought together for ifjspection in Diagram 2-6 iSelowi 

\ c Diagram 2-6 

Ilassif ication Schemte for Institutional Change Data ' 

Moael of ' Ccrnroonity-Ciriented Care 
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*Numbet.of verified changes 



Pne final effort was made tQ farther establish the reli^ 
ability of the data obtained from directors (experimental and 

none:tperimental) during our evaluation interviews. 

* J, • ' . 

A ^Directors Instit\itional Change Questionhaire" was de- 
veloped incorporating all the changes directors said occurred 
during the expefltefental year. This questionnaire was submitted 
to all directors 'oB*parti6ipating institutions {N=32) and 26 
usable returns wer^df-^obtained (including 4II experimental and 
3- of 9 noAexperimehtals used* in our analyses)... 



Data ftom evaluation questionnaires were *then compared 
to corresponding responses on the institutional change ques- 
tionnaires. - ' . ' 

Agreement between the two data sources reached 84 per- 
cent for experim^ntais and 86 percent for non-experimentals 
suggesting that^ on the whole-/ directors were providing don- • 
sistent information over time about institutional change, 

'•However, directors' responses on t!he. evaluation ques- 
tionnaires regarding changes made were in agre^jaent* with the 
independent: opinions of others onjy 61 percent^ff ** the time 
in the Atlanta project) ,71 percent in the Macon project, and 
72 percent in. the Savannah project, ' ' 

These results show the^ value [of the evaluation process 
employed; naitiely ^ while .directors' responses appear to be 
.consistent (reliable) with themselves, they ar6 not- shown to 
be more than moderately valid reflections of what others 
thought occurred. 
* » » 

We further discounted the relatively small number of 
previously accepted changes about which flirectors gave in- 
consistent responses', ' , - ^ 

Only data that held up to this ej^tensiv^ process of 
.checking and- cross checking is reported on in the findings 
'from our research program,' ^ ^ 

We believe this process produced a highly reliable and 
valid body of information on the type, and nature of institii- 
ti.onal, changes induced through our experimental interventions. 
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CHAPTER III ^ 

* INSTITUTIONAL EFFECTIVENESS IN ^EmS- 

OF IMPACT ON RESIDENT CHILDREN 

In* this chapter the results bf our evaluations of the im- 
pact •bf ^institutional care on residelit children are reported 
and interpreted. 

Resident children do differ widely in tentts 6f coinpetency 
levels, or put in another way, in terms of their readiness for 
community replacement. They al§q differ considerably in the 
amount and direction of change in competency levels demonstrated 
over time. * " ^ 

We hav#teought to determine the extent to which these dif- 
ferences are attributable to the types of institutions in which 
chi'ldren are placed, the length of time they sp^'ji<i 'in care, and/ 
or to specific features *or emphases in institutional care to 
^hich children are exposed. 

At tKe same time, we have sought to assess the extent t6 
which differences in competency levels are attrj.butable' to the 
selective matching of children with particular types of insti-: 
tutions and to child maturation rather than to the, nature of 
the institutional experience itself. \ • ' 

'The findings ai^fe brought toother and interpreted at the 
end of the chapter as a summ.ar/ ^:s,sessm,ent of institutional 
effectiveness in preparing re^delit childr-en for community^ re- 
/ placement in termi of the two .fca^ic .questioiTs we poseS: 

1. Is the inst:itutional experience generally inei&^ 

fective, in the,:^sense that it inhibi|:s or, other*/ ^ 
wiffe distorts jt^ie grpwth and develbpriient -of com- 
petencies 'needed for community -living am.ong res-^" 
idents; and. 



2. 



Is th? community-oriented caire more effect^i^e than 
its custodial 'alternative in prep^ri^lg residents 
fpr a return to adequate., livirig in their own 
communities?* • \ . • 



o 



Th4 ,.Nature' of Impact by Types of iriVti tutions 



, As a starter, it can be sjiown that a'-^ubstantial rela- 
tionship exists — tin a global sense — between institutional 
environments and a residents behavior. 
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A high canonical cotfelation (R=.. 901, P<.02} was found 
between the scores on the 14 parts ofl^v the' coriununity-oriented 
model takenf together. and , the three, child competency scores 
ta!ken together on 1972 data across all 32 institutions. 

This, of course, should 'qome as no suprise to anyone who 
believes that* there is a link — however broad — betweea envirpn- 
ment and behavior. 

The canonical correlation program we |atilized^ Also yields 
a single canonical weight lor each institution computed from 
institutional scores on the 14 parts gf the community-oriented 
care model. > , . * 

•These weights enabled us to rank the 32 instithitioris frOm 
highest to lowest on community-oriented care and th^n obtain 
Spearman rank order correlations .between degree of community- 
orientednes's and institutional child population means for the 
three child compe-J^ency measures. ' 
» • 
^^!-, This ptQbe indicated in a global way that degree of colti- 
munf ty-.orierited care is associated positively with chiM Ver- 7^ 
bal Abilities scores (3^=. 290), TSRCS scores (r^ =.277), and at 

a spmewhat more substantial level with Lo^us of Control scores 
(r^ =.433, P<..05) . I ' ' 

Thes^e. results indicate no more than that a relationship 
exists o£\ Sufficient magnitude, to warrant further exploration. 



Considerable care must be taken in interpreting the rank 
order .correlations in particular. 

The reason for this is that in the real world an aggre- 1' 
gate of ch:^ldren's institutions tii^ould probably Ke^.bet€er de- . 
picted in terms of small disparate groups rat^hetjtman on a 
neatly ordered continuum according to the degree of community-* 
orientedness in th^ir overall programs. * 

^ Turning the basic question around, we wanted to know wheth^ 
i,nstitutions clustered in a coherent way according^ to the cprj- 
^J^lpetency levels in their resident* populations, and, 'further, 
}^.\|fhat characteristics institutions in each cluster shared that 
'$'et them apart. ' 



* Reference is to the Miami Multivariatfe Package, developed 
• at the University of Miami, Florida; . ~ '■ ' , 
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The Taxanome, a cluster analysis technique applip^ble to' 
organiz^^tional analysis was utilized with 29 of jile ^i partic 
ipating institutions. , . ' ' ' 

This t^chqique' compared institutjlons siirultaneously 
all three qfi'ild Competency scores and produced, a matrix 
clusters bimilajr ^ .- vt... . 

EQyond *hhe 
manually fextrac 



core, (first) cluster ; all ptther clustery^, are 
ed by retaining^only those. in^titutionsJ in 
each cluster — inspected in series — that did not appeaif^ p.n any 



other rema^ining 



of institutions, 
any p&rticular 



Inspection 
munity-oriented 



in yisual^ layout to that of^ a factor analysis 



qlustjsr. 



This pfocg^^s yielded seMen unduplicated clusters or groups 
and four others that wete not ident/fied wij:h* 
roupj ' / ' • / " • 



of scores' on .each of the 14 parts/of the fcom- 
inodel for institutions 'within every* cluster 
led to the selection of labels felt to ad^uatel^ represent 
each cluster's geli^ral orientation. ' 

Ranks associatedjt>ith global s.qpres (canonical weights).? 
for cqmjnuni€Y"0^ien^ean^^s and resident population confipet^Trdles 
were also aveoraged ft>r each cluster ^f institutions. ' / ^'i^^ 



assignW to each cliis£er of -ij^ptitiitions an 
rank orf community-oajientedni^ss and resident 



A' 



The lalj#l 

its associated rank oil community-oaiientedni^ss anji 
population competency ^eA/ells are p^ovide^d in Table 3-1 fol- 
lowed by represehtatijfwjB. descriptions of the Ql^tisters themselves 
■ : * V ^ ' \ ^ 

The ass'ociatibn tiiltw^eri commuftity-orientedness and^ resi- 
dent population competencies is m^ore clearly .observed in 
these data ^ . although reference shojild be made 'to the fact' ' 
that re.sijdent populatp-qns in the two institutions 150s t closely 
approximating our model of community-oriented care demonstrate 
only modest competency levels ^ ^ • 



^Thd Ta^ianomeVwas developed by Professor R. R. Ren'tz o£ 
the' Educational Testing LaboratorV at the University of Geor-*^ 
gia and was used 'with his permission and^ assistance. 

Th^ee institutions were deLe]bed as the program would not 
•accept cases with missing dqita. 
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Table 3-1 



Institiitional 
Cluster 



Institutional Cluster Ranks fpr . 
CoirnnunitY-Orientedness/Resident 
• Population Competency Levels 

. Community T 
^o. of Orientedness Resident Population 
Inst. Rank ' Co^npete;%^y Rank 



CoTOUli^ 
Oriented ■ ' 

Tutorial 

Self Governing 

Benign Custo- 
dial 

ftote skills 

c Survivor. Cus- 
todial 

Transitory Care | 



1* 
2 

3 • 



4 



6 
7 



4 

2 

1 ' 

3 

.6 
7 • 



Extratdst Ex- 
' , captions ' 



/*P:anked 'from 1 (highest] to 7 (lowest) 
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More meaning will be apparent in these data following a 
reading of the descriptions of each institutional cluster's 
characteristics. 

■I. - 

Community-Oriented Institutions (+E+I) , — 

These institutions score high on all 14 parts of the com- 
munity-oriented model. T}iey-.are highly integrated with their 
coj^unity environments, place considerable emphasis upon child 
involvement in community, decentralization of facilities and 
debision-nvaking processes / and replacement planning. A broad 
ranged balance on making all of these components work' together 
is characteristic of both institutions. 



Bdnign Custodial Institutiolis (-E-I) 



The 10 institutions in this cluster reflect generally 
I6w scores on most if not all 14 mparts of our model. The.' most 
prominent 'coijmion '.characteristic of these institutions might 
be calle?d modesty effort, or balanci^d indifference i«n all 
ptases of , operation^. Many institutions scored lower than' ♦ 
those in this gtoUp on particular parts of the model,^but 
tl^ese institutions ate identified by their ^cpnsistent modest 
.ratherl than marked departures from. community-or;iented care, 

For the most p^rt they could ^be Callec^ self sati^f ied.|^ ' * 
Th^ir principle funding is Secure, staff turn-over is quite ^. 
low', their '•community infages are at least acceptable and the 
childrea they serve behave wfell -enbugh not to cause tj^fem pub-^^ 
.lie embairra'ssment or difficulties." ' • ' * 



. . Their consistently low scores identify them as t^est 
fitting the term custodial, and t^ieir pe^rvasive placidness-r" 
or Absence' of strj.vina in any phase of their operations^-earns 
the adjective benign y Althciugh*the opposite of .communiti^/ 
oriented by our measures, these institutions do not har^.or 
the- least competent child populations by any means* * 



Survivor Custodial Institutions {+E-I) 



s 



This group of 5 ^institutions is perhaps the filost 'interesting 
of the lot. We hfive 'termed them (iUstodial because, in gene'ral, 
they score quite-low on most .parts- of o^^x, model".' * 
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V • ^ - 

They, differ f-rom their beftign cqunterpatts in the high 
■• emphasis accorded to staff involvement in their own commu- 
nities m search 'of greater acceptance and financial support. 

■ • . ' ■ 

All of these institutions have high . staff ijivolvement in 
■community, highly community conscious directors, and virtually 
wide open admissions policies. < 

Each seems engrossed in resolving. -chronic financial, . bei 
vacancy and similar problems, and the priority on this is such 
that programing for resident child^ren is virtually f.orgotten. 
' Beyond adequate provision of basic needs, residents are 'left 
pretty much to their own devices. ' 

^. Because of this emphasis, '.we have terndd them survivqr' 
oriented. Children in th'es9 institutions generally demon- 
; Strate quite low global competencies. . , 

Three clusters of institutions, those labeled Self Gov- 
ernihg. Rote Skills, and Tutorial are similar in the general 
pattern of their operation's but quite different in the parti- 
cular sfervice orientation emphasized. 

hll three clusters seem to work at developing a special- 
ized relationship with their community enyirohments and to- 
resist any attempt td alter this relationship by i'solating 
themselves f rom._ all but a few selective involvements that . 
directly enhance their service goals.* ^- - 

. . ' ■ " . i ' ' 

• Similarly, aJLl Of these institutions give over mhre' at- ' 
tention to building their ..on-grounds programs than peifcaps ' 
any others in the sample,, . ^» ■ ' 

• • ■ r . • 

/Self Governing Institutions (-E+I)- 

The two institutions in this cluster work eKceedingly 
hard At making %heir operation^ 'child participatory in nature, 
Children are expected to govern themselves on a range -xJf be- 
havioral matters far exceeding such allowances-t in any other 
type of institution. ^ X- ■ ^ 

• such devices as grpup decision-making in .cottages, the ' 
signing of formal service contifacts with resident^, and the 
tying of reward/difecipline systems to responsible decision- 
making are all popular,. ^ 
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This system is highly ,artrculated and staff /resident roles 
are clearly defined. Children a^e^ allowed to cbme and go as. 
they please-- afid they suffer the consequences c/f irrespohsi-' ^ 
bility when they abridge the rules .they help m^^ce. 

; ^ To support this system, it seems necessajnSy to be highly 
selective '.in^ admissions,, and to retain child2?6n^hQ "success- 
fully adapt for relatively^ lohg periods of time. 

The rfeed for total 'control over admissions and release . 
decisions feppear to co^itribute to the reluctance these insti- 
tutions difeplay T^lative to integrating themselves with child 
wel^fare — ai^ other — service systems in their communities. 

As notlpd JLn Table 3-1, their aggregated resident popula- 
tions demonstrate the highest global cjimpetency Idvel of any^ 
•cluster^ 

Rote Skil3,g ilnstitutioris (-E+I ) 



While the two institutions in this cluster respond to 
their communities much as the Self Governing Institutions do, 
they d6 so to protect a qualitartively different type of ser- 
vi* ce orie ntation. ^ These institutions have well developed be-' 
havior a 1*^ modeling programs that depend for their success pri- 
marily^ jj^OR-«ae^instructional . s moral integrity, and 
positional authority of staff members; ' , ' 

Children haye practically po^ involvement in decision- 
making process^es, most decisions being j^ade f^r them by dtaff. 

At the same time, staff are expectfed to provide— by their 
behavior--models *for learning appropriate manners, dress, 
social skills^r self control, personal responsibility, and 
other characteristics adjudged to be the hallmarks pf child 
-growth and* development. • ' , 



• Once again, great empl 
children capable of *^adji 
do adjust tend to be ke 
institutions s cor^e q tii"^ 



theii:^ 
children 




placed upon admitting 
his .approach/; Those that 
iods^ .Chil^i:4n in these 
,ve to global ^competencies, 



Tutorial Institutions >c 



institutions are clearly marked by 
intellectual development of rejsident 
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Similar to Rote Skills institutions, 'the Tutcarials vest 
near total control of the children's 'd6stinies in "the staff ♦ 
In these institutions, however, staff are most concerned y^ith 
bringing together every conceivable jfieans for ad^iahcing the 
formal and informal learning achievement of residents.. ; Chil- 
dren are heavily involved ori-^grovinds as well as in commiyiity 
in activities that promote cognitive development. • 

These institutions are extremely 'selective, and attempt 
to admit only bright children who appear to have enpugh in- 
. ternal controls to a^ccept and profit 'from, a* rigidly defined. . 
'and narrowly directed program approach. * - 

^ » • / ' ' . 

As with other institutions of this g^nre^ children- who 
do well ape retained, Childrefi in these institutions regis-' ' 
ter hi^h global competency scores, . • , 

-In over-simplified fashion^ , the differing emphases be- 
tween these three clusters of institutions might be illus- * ^ 
trated by what each would ^xpiec£ from resident childreri.'s 
recreational activities. ' • ' v : * 

In Self Governing Institutions success\miight be conceived, 
in teifms of a^ child selecting his. own activities and negoti- 
ating them withiit the bounds of conduct he- helps Set. In / . 
Rote Skills institutions, a child might be directed to a ' 
VecreatioDal activity for the purpose of haviiig^^him learn . . / 
somethi^Ag about getting' along in a group function • In a ^ 
Tutorial institution^ a dhild might be directecl %q the, same 
type of activity- for the purpose of learning, and mastering 
V, the activity itself at a level at 16ast competitive with*^that 
' of other participants^ . ' ' 

>T^Tr ansitoty Care Institutions* (Vjl-I) * 

* •* ■ . ' 

The last cluster represent? two institutions that score \ 

relatively high on several of me 14 parts of our model. 

While these institutions would appear to have piuch in • 
common with community-oriented institutions, they differ* inl. 
two important Ways. " 

' ' * ■ • * . \ * •/ 

Pirst, both these ihstitutions have mOved rigidly to a , 

short term care orientation; that is, regardless of thfe^^ length 

^ of stay that might be appropriate for a given child he cannot 

stay beyond what staff f^els to be a temporary per.iod. , 
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Secondly, because of the heavy child flow in and out of 
these institutions staff are caugh'b up in the l^nanagement of 
this flow and do^ not appear* to have the capacity to mak^, 
otherwise well articulated ^community-oriented care programs 

work. , ' . 

► 

Many phases of the program are neglected in the hurly- " 
\ burly, including the individualized needs of residents. Gen- 
. erally, it is left up to the children themselves to take ad- 
vantage of the program^ resources .that have been developed 'for ^ 
them. % 

When ^cores foi? all 14 parts of the model are tajceh to- 
tgether as a global measure, these institt^tjjMHS rank lowest 
..on community-oriented care and they are also found to have * 
resident child populations with the lowest pverall 'competency 
levels. ^ ' y 

Extremist Exception Institutions 

• . ■ — " « , , 

Four (4) institutions in the sample did^not cluster at 
all. They have been labeled extremist exceptions because 
exami^nation pf their cpmmunity-orientedhess and resident * i 

population comfSetencyr scores indicates that they all differ 
due to;'«54;reme orientations, ' 

Twp • (2)1* of 'these institutions are in'fact extreme sur- ' 
yivor custodial' institutions, another is an extreme rote 
^ skills institution, and the last has scores so low on all 
14 parts of .our model that it may be, in reality, a rare ^ 
>>example, of .the classical custodial institution frequently 
.discussed inrthe literature, 

Thpre seems to be no" pattern of association between these 
emphases and 'resident population competency levels, * ' 

^ For ^x^ple, children in the dlassical custodial insti- 
tution' do -ra^nk last as a group on Locus of 'Control scores ^ 
but they also ^ rank 6th (among 32 institutions) in Verbal 
Abilities, and 11th on TSRCS scores.. . \ 

^ ^ A \ / ' ^ ^' \ . 

.JPhe impression drawn fpom the dat^ analysis thus far is 
that.iftan^y of the institutional clusters * have child populations 
^closely fitted to trfeir modes of operations and service dtit^phases 

This is 'shown in somewhat clearer fashion in Table 3-2 
where institutional c-lusters have been ranked according to the 
aggregate"^ competency levels for their, resident populations on , 
the three child competency measures, 

12 
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Table 3-2 



Institutional Cluster Ranks for Resident 
Population Competency Levels for the- 
3 Child Competency Measures 



-.Competency Measures 

Institutional No, of \ Verbal Abilities/ TSRCS Locus^of 

(LTIT) 9 



Cluster 



Inst. 




Control 



Tutorial 

Self Governing 

Benign Custo- 
dial 

Survivor Cus- 
todial 

Ocniriunity- 
Criented 

Rote Skills 

Transitory C^e 



1* 



5 
6 
7 



7 
1 



2 ' 

3 
5 
4 



4 
1 



2 



Extremist 
Exceptions 



[/.• 



*Ranked from 1 (highest) to 7 (lowest) 



These rankings indicate that the institutions most heaver 
ily committed to .child self management (Self-Goverriing) also/ 
have the most highly competent resident populations, 
• * . ' ^ ' 

^ Resident populations in institutions committed to this 
C9ncept ;to a som.ewhat lesser degree (Community-Oriented) also 
demonstrate hi*gh task/sdtial relatibns (TSRCS) and self direc- 
tion (Locus of Control) competencies. 
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Further, institutional alusters that appear to leave 
children' to their own devices (Survivor Custodial and Transi- 
tory Care) have resident populations that- score favorably 6n 
one or both of tjiese competencies* 

Conversely, those institutions that exercise substantial 
control over 'residents (Benign Custodial, Tutorial, jind Rote 
Skills), have populations that measure • lowest on task/social 
relations and self direction competencies. 

Rote Skills institutions represent an exception tcV these- 
general observations in that their populations do not denor>- : 
strate the high task/social relations skills that we had ex- 
pected of them. , < 

Whether these associations are the result of institutions 
.selecting children to fit their -wc^es of operation or the con-, 
sequence of children actually changing as a result -of exposure 
to a particular type of institution is partially rq^lvable 
by examining the flow of children through these instltjLitional 
clusters /)ver a two year time period. r ' 

To c^onduct this analysis we first computed institwlonal 
cluster ''mean scores for each of the three child competelRcy 
measjires for all children released in 1972, all children re- 
tained during 1972, and all new admissions for 1973.. , • , - 

We' then utilized mean competency scores obtained on 1,625 
noninstitutionalized children ,a^s* standards v^o derive the ex- 
tent to which releases, retainees,^ and new admissions deviated 
(above or below) from the means for the noninstitutionalized 
group. ' ^ , 

Finally, each institutional cluster was ranked according 
to the extent of its deviations from the means for noninstitu- 
ticnalized" children and the ranks obtained on the three com- 
petertfcy^ measures were averaged to obtain a single rank for each 
cluster's releases/, ^etainees, and neyr admissions. 

This procedure requires two assumptions. Fir^t, it is * 
assumed appropriate to judge (rank) institutional performance* 
by comparing* resident competencies to those of noninstitu- ' 
tionalized children. 

Secondly, it is "assumed that ^properly ftinctioning chil- 
dren's institutions release children who. compare favofab;(.y 
with noninstitutionalized children and retrain and admit chil- , 
dren less capable than their noninstitutionalized counterparts. 
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Proceeding on these assumptions, Table 3-3* shows the 
""flow of children through each institutional cluster. 

Since we b^l^ieve the most competent residents should be 
returned 'to their communities , releases are ranked from mgst 
competent (1) to least competent (7) comparing to the non-. 
institutionalized cohort. ' . 

Conversely, institutions should continue* to serye and 
admit children less competent than children in the goperal 
population. Therefore, retainee§ ar)d new admissions /are 
rah^ked in reverse, from least competent (1) to most competent * 
(7). ' ' .f 

^ ^ These data provide further' clarification of the^rela- 
tionship between institutional modes of operation euici service . 
emphases and the competency levels of their resident popula- 

• tions. ' • . . * 

Certain institutional clusters. (Self Governing and Tu- * 
torial) seem to have a need for and the capacity to attract a . 
continuing supply of highly vcompe tent residents/ ^ . 

Others that require less of residents in the conduct of 
institutional affairs (Benign Custodial and Rote Skills) show ^ ^ 
high consistency in passing childreii with comparatively low 
competencies through their processes.' 



Interej^ifeingly^' institutions bi^ed wi'th .tljeir own crises' 
^(Survivbr CUsto'diaJ) or-^d^aling with children in crisis (Tran-. 
sitory,^CareJ Sliare ^ pattern of releasing their least compe- 
.tent ""chM^ren while retaining and ^ij^iting children whose com- 
p^tendief compare .favorably With those of ndninstitutionalized 
children > ' ' 

Only the two community-oriented institutions approxi- 
mate what we believe to' be an appropriate flow of children. 
These institutions release children who compare favorably 
with njplfiinstitu^ionalized children and admK children who c 
compare quite unfavorably. ' , 

Taken together / these evaluations do suggest that commu- 
. nity-oriented, care at least modestly influences the competency 
revels q^f resident children and that in institutions wholly 
committed to this approach the impact upon residents is favor- 
able. 
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- ^As a generaj^ observation y however y it would seem tHat 
how ^^eli children are doing when released has more to do ^ 
MJLth how well they were doing when they were admitted €Kan 
to what they were exposed while in residence . - 

This is not to say that children do not change during?, 
the time they spend in residence or that specific feature's 
of institutional^ operations ' do not influence their competen- 
cy levels. ' ' ' . 

Indeedy ouf evaluations of length of^stay and each ^f 
, the 14 parts of the comjuunity-oriented miooiel reported on in 
the following sections identify some of th^ ways that these 
factors contribute to the comlpetency levels of resident chil- 
dren.- 

5 ' ' The Impact of Length of Stay 

on Residents.' Competency Levels ' » 

Thisre are two basic ways of measuring the relationship. 
"iretweeiPa variable such as length of stay and residents' com- 
petency scores y n^ely^ retrospectively and prospectively. 

We conducted both types of analyses by taking the pro- 
* duct moment correlation between length of prior stay and 1972 
competency scores for samples of 1^238 to^ 1^255 resident chil- 
dren (retrospective analysis) ^ and by examining the cqvariance 
between 197.2 resident scores and scores for the same childreli 
continuing in care on the same measures 1 year later (pro- 
spective analysis) . f > 

From a retrospective standpoint ^ the correlations ob- 
tained indicate positive but negligible relati-pnships between 
length of stay and child comp'etency scores , as shown in Table 

. : 

[ Table 3-4 ^ o • ' , ' 

^Product-Moment Correlations for Length of" s 
Stay and Competency Sicores for Resi- 
^ dents of 3^_Children^^ s Institutions 

• . Competency Measures, N r 



Verbal Abilities (LTIT) 
TSRCS , 
Locus of Conttol^ 
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• Importantly/ these positive' overall correlations appear 
to mask a curvilinear rel^tiojaship between length of stay and 
competency levels^ When^ product moment correlations are taken 
for this relationship for the first 12 months of stay 'only/* 
much higher positive .correlations are obtained on al^ three 
measures of fcompetency while substantial negative correlations 
.are obtained for children in care 13- or mCre months {se4 
Table 3-10) . 

In short/ during the first^ year in care, competency 
levels appear to progressively increase while thereafter they 
decline significarktly for the resident popjulations of the 32 
institutions as a wholeT ^ \lJ 

The possibility that. the positive associations in parti- 
cular are simply^ the consequence of child maturation rather 
than length of exposure^ to the institutional experience will 
be explored at & later point.- 



Recalling the somewhat more substantial overall correla- 
tions reported^ earlier between degree , of community-oriented- , 
ness and resident population competency scores / we were also 
interested in determining whether differenci^s occur in the 
rfelati9nship between length of stay and competency ,scores de- 
pending upon the type of institution to which a child is ex- ' 
posed. ' 

Product moment correlations were computed retrogressive- 
ly for the aggregate resident populations of each institution- 
al cluster to assess these differences. ^ 

This approach yielded some rather 'ihteresting patterns 
as shown. in Table 3-5. • . 

, ■ 

These^ data suggest that as length of stay increases in 
Rote Skills institutions children experience a general — if 
slight— rdecline in all measured competencies. 



On the other hand/ Benign Custodial institutions and 
scjdewhat more impressively Tutorial institutions / demonstrate 
positive associations between length of, stay and ill compe- 
tency scores. * ^ ' 

Two other points are of interest. First/ in^nstitutions 
where children a^re left to their own 'devices (Survivoi: Custo- 
dial and" Transitory CareO residents' sense of self direction 
(Locus of Control) appears to rise subsiuantially in associa- 
tion 'with length of staj. 
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Secondly, length of ptay is associated with very low. 
Verbal Abilities scores as' reflected "^in ^hefty negative cor- 
relations' in Cpimunity-Oriented and S§lf Governing institu- . 
tions. These two types of institutions it will be recalled 
place considerable emphasis upon child ^participation in in- 
stitutional •decq.sion-making processes. 

^ * ** ' ' ' ' * 

These differences between institutional , clusters could 
. result from the. sel;ective adrtis^ion of groups of children 
having di'fferent cQitipetency levels, as previously noted. 

• » • * ^ 

To get at the- extent -to which child maturation and ad- 
missions selectivity ^account for the differences found in 
the data, prospective^ analyses were performed bn residents' 
competency scores pbtained ol\ 632 childre^^^J^i 21 institutions 
in 1972 (tj and one year later (tg).^ / . 

. * TWO -types of analyses were performed. Correlated i: 
tests were utilized on the data ta^obtain the extent of dif- 
ferences .between t^ and for the' sample as a whole ; and, 
analysis of covariance (ACOVA) was utilized to determifte the 
extent of the differences, in t^ and tg data between t;he 21 
institutions. k ' 

I . ^- ' 

' Both of these 'methods adjust t2 scores by. pvtl^-ing out 
'the covariance between ti and t2 scores, providing, as a 
consequence, a truer estimate of the actual amount of change 
that occurred than w^uld be obtained by Comparing raw scores. 

*In order to increase our .precision in estimating change 
in resident competences, these analyses were conducted with* 
all five subscales pf the TSRCS as well as with the total 
scale sc<?re. ' • 

Table 3-6 presents the. results, of both* of these analyses 
in summary .form for ease of comparison. , 

Thfe cjovariant f ratios are alf highly significant indi- 
cating a substantial general relationship between ti and t^ • 
scores. This is hardly surprising since the sam.e m.easures 
were administered to the same children at one , year intervals. 



^^ime, cost and other considerations limited the retest- 
ing of children to 21 of the 32 instituttbns . This group of 
21 institutions is Composed. of all those undergoing exposure 
to experimental projects (17) and a stratified random selec- 
tion o*f oonexperimental institutions (4). 
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Table 3-6 ^ 

feesults of AcdVA and Correlated t iTests on 
t\ and tj Resident- Competency Scores 



Child Competency • 
Measure f 



ACOVA 



Correlated 
' t Tests 



0 




Covariant 
f 


f 1 




Verbal Abilities (LTIT) 


301.55 ■ 


■ 4.168* ^ 


.68 


TSRCS 
SUB- < 
SCALES 

O 


Task ■ 

Cottage Mat^s 
School Mates 
Cottage Parents 
_ Teacher 


51.54 
51.46 
73.12 
' 29.47 
27.55 ■ 


' 2.114 

•2.906 ' 
2.760 1 
3.963* , 
2.950 ' 


1.80** 
-6.20* 
5.40* 
• - .50 • 
2.30** 


TSRCS (Tptal)' 

• » 

< 


59.54 


• 6.165'^ 


- .9,9 ■ 


Locus^ of Control 


90l97 


'•..3.008 . 1 

• 1 


4.70* 



*P<.01 
**P<.^05*' 



df: 1.632 



With this^covariation extract^^ ,the_ACOVA ,f ratios show* 
significant differences between ti ^and ta scores between in- 
stitutional populations for Verbal Abilities ^ the total TSUCS^ 
and the Cottage Parent subscJale .' - 

o / • , 

In contrast ^ the correlated. t test results indicate sig^- 
nificknt differences between- ti and t2 ^scores on al,l competency 
measures — except t*he three showing significance in 'the ACOVA 
analysis — for the overall' sample of 632 children^ ^ 

Our interpretation of these results "is that Verbal Abil- 
ities , General Task/Social' Relationship Skills (TSRC&) , and . 
in particular Cottage Parent relationship skills are the com- 
petencies specifically effected by the institutional experi- 
ence. ^ . . * 

-Conversely^ .significant dhanges in scores over a year's 
time for Task accomplishheiit. Cottage ftete^ School Mate^ and 
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^ Teacher relationship skills", and* sense of Self direction (Lo- 
cus of Control) represent competencies' effected by ractors* 
beyond the institutional experience. X"^ 

\ The correlated t tests alsp 'disciose^^hat 'over ^al yearns 

time resident children advance significantly in social rela- ^ 
tionship skills vis a vis thei.r school mites and teachers,/ 
wh\Le their relationships with cottage mates and cottage par- 
ents seem to deteriorate. 

This cancelling out effect of' the subscales helps explairf 
the correlated t test result obt:^ndid for the total TSRCS. 

Of equal importance, these -t^ults sugge^ that resi.dent 
children progress favorably in the co.mmunity context over time 
coincident with 'a drop in their ability to get along within 
their own institiitions. 

It may be that as Resident children progress in the com- 
munity context' their resentment at not bejiijg returned to com- 
munity living builds and is expressed negatively, in relation- 
ships with institutional staff and peer^. 

Institutional staff appear to contribute uriintentially 
to this situation by interpreting deteriorating on-rgrounds 
relationships as a worsening of resident .child performance 
When, in fact, this deterioration may be a substantial mea- 
sure of children's increased capacities for communi1:y living. 

Findings supporting this observation are presented In. 
detail in Chapter 5^ which -dealsi with the contribution of 
staff to effective institutional seirvices.^ 

I " ' 

* In sum, our analyses of the impact of length of stay on 
resident competencies disclos^e meaningful effects concealed 
by the rtegli^gible general associations between the two vari- 
ables.. ' • ' 

c 

The relationship be tweenV length of stay and resident 
f competencies has been shown .to differ depending on the type A 
of institution within whic*h a thild resides. Also, changes ^ 
^ in specific child competencies have been identified as at- 
tributable to the' institutional experience itself, while 
change over time in other competenfcies has been shown \o be. 
consequence of factors lying outsi(J|^.^he' institutional sphere 
of influence. • • . ^ . * 

> 
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^It to these institutional and other-- nairtely child 
background — factors that we now turn our attention in an ef- 
fort to isolate those spec?ific factors that seem to exercise 
the most influence on^the level and changeabiUty* of residents' 
competency levels." ^>^^^' 

The Effects of Specific Institutional . . 
Facj:ors on Residents" Competency Levels ' \ 

..In order to isloate those specific features of institu- 
tional care exercising the greatest influence on residents' . 
competency levels, a stepwise jnultiple regression analysrs ^ 
was performed on ^.972 data on 1,238 to 1,255 children 'for each 
of the three child competency measures and data for the 14 
parts of the community-oriented model. 

The stepwise multiple regression program we iised (BMD 02KK 
provided a cumulative ordering, of the 14 parts of the model / 
according to the amount of Variance in competency levels ex- 
plained by each part.' ^' • 

r- 

Table 3-7 gives the results of this approach for resi- 
dents' Verbal Abilities competence levels. 

In this and the two foll9wing tables a* cut/ off point was 
.utilized when the contribution to the cvimulative variance 
explained (R/) by the addit^ion of a part to "the series fell 
below a 2 perce'nt incre'ase. • ' • . 

* • "I 

Relative^ to Resident's Verbal *Abiliti"es competency* levels, 
8 features o^institutional caire account for 56 percent of 
the variance* in ^children's scores 

The degree of heterogeneity in resident child populations' 
(E2) explains much more of the variance ^in children's VeriDal 
y^bilities scores th^n *any other* part of the. itjpdel: ' ^ 
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A pattern is clearly evident when the directions found ^in * 
zero order correlations are taken into account 

Institutional policies governing the admission and retention 
of children (E3^ El) account for a substantial portion of the 
variance found in residents' Verbal* abilities scores. High 
levels of coirpetency on thi^ipeasure de^end^ upon the selective 
admission and comparatively long term retention of a relat^ely 
homogeneous resident populatioh* 

From the programmatic side, Verbal abilities competency 
appeats be effected' positively by the maintenance of a stable 
staft {E5) implementing a well developed on-grounds (as opposed 
to community) program (14) featuring emphasis upon replacement 
planning (II) and relatively autocratic disciple/rewards systems 
(16) within a context of centralized living and eating . 
facilities (13) . / 



Importantly., the degree of reside^nt child participation in 
tutiorial decision-rm^king processes, and the extent of the 



rtaritly., the d 
institutional de^: 

exchangee of insti^tiohal staff and community service personnel 
and residents cont^^-bute \little or nb±hing to residents' Verbal 
Abilities competenc^^ levels. i * - \ * 

• \ • 

In general/ it would appear that Vjerbal Abilities competency^ 
is enhanced more by the custodial mode o£ institutional operations 
than by the community-oriented alternative. 

Turning to residents' competency levels fot task and social 
rdriaticnship skills, Table 3-8 indicates that's features of in- 
stitutional care account for 29. percent of the variance in TSRCS 
scares. ' ' . 

The amount, of variance ^explained in TSRCS scores by the 5 
parts of the model above the cut-off point is not overly, im- 
pressive. However, the pattern that emerges is of some interest. 

Here such community-oriented features as staff continuity 
(E5) , high emphasis upon uSe of community program resourtes (14)- 
as opposed to on-grounds programming / relatively open admissions 
(El^) and substantial* involvement -of residents* in institutional 
decision-making processes (15) appear to contribute positively 
to overall TSRCS levels. 

' , Once again/ the more heterogeneous the composition of the 
resident popurd*tion (E2-) the iQwer the competency levels tend 
to be. . 
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Finally^ 7 parts of our moddl above the cut-«off point 
account, for roughly 39 perdent of the variance in resident^ ' . , 
scores on Sense of Self Direcvtion (Locus of Control)^ as shown 
in Table 3t-9. ' . - 

Degree of institutional decentralization appears to be a 
more significant influence upon residents' sense of self direction 
than upon the other 2 areas of cpmpetency meVsured. 

Greater dispersion of decison-making authority (17) , higher 
partici'patij^n of -residerits in decision-making processes (15} and 
decentrarizajiSLon of riving, and eating facilities (13) are all ' ^ 
linked with higher Locus of Control scores. 

The contril&ution made by staff also appears to have an 
iirportant bearing on residents sqores" in this competency area. 

Smaller staff-child .ratios (E4) and greater staff continuity 
. (E5) are both positively associated with residents' sense of self 
- direction^ while higher exchange between institutional staffs and 
"^o s t~cpmmun it i es ( i:! 6 ) ^oduVes a neg ative dssocld L io n. 

Consistent with previous findings ^ the composition of 
resident populations (E2) iSja major factor^ and greater hetero- 
geneity 'is o!JK:e again foun,^^inked with lower competency levels. 

The first orde^ conclusion 'from all these regression analyses 
is thaF the cpm,positjLon of an institution's resident population 
is consistently the major influence on all 3 child competencies" 
measured. In aCl cases ^ overall resident population competency 
scoreg appear to sufSer as heterogeneity increases . 

Secondly y degree of .staff continuity appears to play a *, 
important role in the development of all tjfiree types of compe- 
tencies^ Institutions with staffs that tend to hold their posi-^< 
tions over long periods of time and ^hat also continue to pursue 
educational and training experiences perti,nent to their jobs 
appear to have a genera^lly beneficial impact upon residentsT 

» Beyond these points^ it appears that residents actually pro- 
fit from a more custodially oriented institutional experience in 
terms of developing Verbal 'Abilities competencies. 

TCn contrast f more community-oriented programming and higher 
involvement of children in institutional decision-making 'processes 
appear to foster'* the dev'^lopment of task/social relationships 
skills. ' \ ' _ * 

Finally ^ generial emphasis upon decentrdilization i^ associated 
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Vi^h, a more substantial sense of self direction among .resident 
population's. \ ^ 



Associations Between Residents* Background 
Characteristics and Competency Levels 

Since the foregoing analyses suggest the ^composition of 
resident populations to be a- major determinant of competency 
levels, the degree of association was assessed between a number 
of child background characteristics and competency scores, ttie 
results of which are shQ.wn in^ tables 3-10 and 3-11 following. 



Tafcle 3-10 — , . 
Prod uct- M oment Cor relations' for g^filfif^P^ Rpg-iflfanf T^^r^]^grorin^ 



Characteristics^ and Resident^Population Competency Scores 





No. ■• 










Competenby 


Chil-' 


Child' 


s Family 


School 


Length of Stay 


Measure • 


dren 


Age 

• 


Income 


■ Grade 


0-12 Mo. 13 Mo. + 


Verbal Abilities 












(LTIT) 


1255 


-.006 


.969* 


.773* 


.565 -.29a 


TSRCS 


1243 


.947* 


.5ai 


.858* 


.804* -.'571 


Locus of Control 


1238 


."^* 


.555 


.930* 


.93€* - -.295 












% 




*p < 









Only leng*th of stay and culfrent school grade demonstrate 
significant assocj.ations with competency levels for all 3 
measures. ^ ' 

Beyond tfiis/ current age level is associated substantially 

, • ■ ■ ^ A ■ 
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. with TSRCS and Locus of Control compe^^nc^ levels \ a^nd rural/ 
_urban residence prior to placement is related to competency 
levels for Locus of Control and Verbal Abilities measures. 

\*-\_ Parental availability has some importance relative to ' 

TSRCS scoiSfts (mother's whereabouts) and Locus of Control 
scores , (f'aiher ' s| v/hereaboyits) . ' " 

' . * ^ Finally ^ only Verbal Abilities sco^res^re associated 
significantly with the factors of residenl^l^race and family 
income* levels. • 

These associations tend to further support the notion 
that selective admissions accounts for much of the differ- 
ence in competency levels found between institutions^ parti- 
cularly when per^ntafi'e distributions for background charac- 
teristics are cbmptitfiG for Segregated resident populations 



for each institutiona3|^cluster ^ as shown in Table 3-12. 

The range of va:^iation between the institutional clus- . 
ters is greatest f or H:he same background characteristics de- 
monstrating the p.ost "substantial associations v;ith competency 
levels in general (age^ current school grade , and place of 
prior residence). • ^ 

Interpretations from the Findings 

!• Does the institutional experience have -a, generally nega- 
tive impact upon residents ? ^'^H ' 

The answer to ttiis question is that it does not. 
* . . ^ . . • • 

Co*mprehensive fe^aminatiohs of these findings indicate 
that thQ development of cognitive. (Verbal Abili^ties measured 
by the LTIT) ^ social (TSRCS) and- affective (seiltee of self* . 
direction measured by the Locus of .Control) competencies 
among residents. is effected by differing mixes of institu- 
tional and other influences, in positive as well as negative 
directions. 



. ^A possible rea^^a^or* these results is that the TSRCS 
^ and Locus of Control were nor aged graded instruments. In 
contrast, the Loxge-Thorndike Verbal Abilities battery has 
been developed into a set of age' equivalency measurfes^* With 
age controlled in this manner, it iS perhaps understandable 
that no correlation was detected between age and LTIT scores. 
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The Development of Cognitive Competency the Institution- 
al Experience "'^ — 

^ Corre],ational and correlated t' test results ^or the sample 
as a whole indicate negligible change in Verbal Abilities 
competency over time in residence. In general, there is a, 
hint of -a slight decline. . ' 

I : ' ■ ■ ' 

These general results mask real differences that show 
up between types of institutions. 

ACOVA results clearly indicate that the amount of change 
in cognitive competencies am^ong resident populations over 
time is significantly different between institutions. 

Further, examination of the correlations for length of 
stay and cognitive competency levels fpr aggregated resident 
populations in ea^^h institutional cluster' reveals that chil- 
dren in particifS^ory institutions demonstrate substantial 
declines in cognitive competencies while gains are shown in 
the- cognitive competencies of their counterparts in non-parti- 
cipatory institutions. • 

There is considerable evidence to suggest, however, that 
these differences are largely explainablis by factors other 
than the institutional experience itself. 

» 

An analysis of the flow of children through types of in- 
stitutions, utilizing competency scores of noninstitutionalized 
children as a standard for comparison, indicates in general ' 
that institutions that admit childir'en with high cognitive 
competency 'levels release children at a later time with cor- 
responding high competency levels, and vice versa. 
" ''^\ 

Further, the differential distribution of residents by 
background characteristics linked' with cognitive levels, and 
the obvious expl'anatory importance of resident population . 
composition as shown, in the stepwise 'multiple regression anal- 
ysis all point to the conclusion that selective admissions^', 
contributes heavily to the differences in cognitive competency 
lev^^s found between types of institutions in comparative as • 
?^ell as longitudinal evaluations. . ' 

0- ' • ' • • 

By^ deleting tjhe contriljution made by resident -population • 
^composition frcfm the regression analysis ,^ we can conclude as a. 
very rough estimate, that as m.uch as' 60 percent of tbje variance 
in cognitive competency levels" may be attributable - to factors 
beyond the. institutional experience* , ' • , 
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VJhat then doe§ the institutional experience itself con- 
tribute to the development or- decline in cognitiv:^ competency 
among residents? * W 

^ Returning the res;ults of our stepwise) multiple regres- 
sion analysis, it is apparent that the development of cogni- 
tive competency is enhanced by relatively stable , highly con- 
trolled environmental conditions. 

Being in residence .with other, children of hi,gh competence 
oyer relatively long periods of 'time and maintaining a con- 
tinuous relationship with at least one staff member are all 
associated with high cognitive competence. 

The setting of clear. bpundaries — as reflected in coherent 
replacement planning and strict centralized discipline/reward 
^systems, the establishment of routine--reflected. in central- 
ized facilities and discipline/reward systems, and a *concen- 
tration of programmatic supports on-grourids thereby deempha- 
sizing child .engagement in commxanity. all appear to support, 
the development of cognitive competency. . 

These observations are supported by previously mentioned 
findings on the relationship between length of stay and resi- 
dents* cognitive competency levels in different types of in- 
stitutions. • 

' ^ Institutional types that" require high chil^ participa- . 
ticn either by design (Comm.unity-Oriented and Self . Governing 
or by default (Transitory Care and' Survivpr Custodial) offer 
much less^in the way of preset behavioral boundaries, organized 
rotitine or on-grounds programmatic supports that operate to 
protect residents from community experience. 

The cognitive competencies of resident populations in 
these latter types of institutions appear to decline over 
time. This appears to be particularly ^so in those institu- 
tions with programs designed to re^^uire high child partici- 
pation. ■ 



The Development of Social Competency and the Institutional 
Experience;. ^ I 7^ ] ■ ' — 

Correlational and correlated t test refsults suggest a 
slight decline in task/social relationship skills overtime 
among residents of children's institutions in general. 

Once agairf, these general results mask real differences 
in the amount of ^change in this 'general area of competency 
that occur^^ between different resident populations over time 
as reflected in the ACOVA findings. 

. 142 ■ • 



The ACOVA results also clearly indicate that/residents^ 
skills in getting along in a comunity context jg^^erally 
improve over time while their skills in getting along within 
their insti1:utions deteriorate* 

A significant contribution to this deterioration of 
skills appears to be made by the declining quality of the 
relationship betv^een residents and their cottage parents over 
time^ . * 

Broadly speaking, orily -the^two most community-oriented 
institutions appear to have a general beneficial impact on 
social competencies over time, as indicated in the results of 
the analyses of the relationship between length of stay and 
social, competency levels, and child flow patterns for insti- 
■ tutional clusters* 

Combining the previously cited 'results on cottage 
parent relationships with those for the. stepwise multiple 
regression analysis leads to, the conclusion that social com^ 
^petencies are enhanced through, a positive on-going.- 'oc;elation- 
'ship with at le,ast one staff member within a relatively open 
institutional environment marked by high child exposure to 
^ community experiences .and; services and high participation in 
institutional decision-making processes. ' , 

Deletion of ^the portion of variance explained by resi- 
dent population compositions in the regression analysis, how- 
ever, suggests that factors other than the institutional ex- 
perience itself may account for as much as 80 percent of the 
vardancein social competency levels.. /, • 

The importance of population composition in conjunction 
with the differential distribution of citiildren by backgrofaid 
characteristics and th^ absence of pronounced change within 
institutional clusters from admissions through release all 
suggest that selective admissions accounts for much of the 
variation found in social com.petency .levels within the sample 
in general, between institutions, and over time in residence. 

The one exception here appears to be the positive con- 
tribution of residential exposure to truly community-oriented 
care. */ 

/ 

^ The Development of Affective Competency and the Institutional 
Experience ^ ' ~~ ~ 



Correlational and correlated t test results indicate a 
significSant growth in affective competency within the sample 
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as a \^ole ovqr time in residence. 

' In general, this growth appears to be attributable tp ' 
^ factprs lying outside the institutional experience itsslf • 

Inspection of ^the correlations between length of stay 
arid af fpctive competency levels (Locus of Control) *for. the 
aggregated resident populations in each in^itutional clus- 
ter reveals positive associations for all/but one cluster. 

Further, ACOVA results indicate no Significant difJEer- 
' ences in thte amount of change' in affective competency scores - 
betw.een in^itutiojis over time. 

Finally, the now familiar references to the results of 
the flow analysis by institutiqnal clusters and the differ- 
ential distribution of background characteristics across 
clusters combined with the importance 'of residen\ population 
composition in the regression analysis, all point to the con- 
elusion that patterns in affective competency scores are, by 
and lar^e, the result of selective admissipns and child mat- r 
uration. ,^ ^ 

*^The remoyal of the contribution of resident population ' • 
from the regression' afnalys is leads to the gross' estimate 
that as much. as i5 percent of the variation in residents' 
affective competency^^ scores results from influ^n^es other 
than the Institutional experience. ^ 1 . ; 

A review of the results of the regression analysing tells 
us, on the other hand, that the quality and quantity* of staff ^ • 
and the general degree of decentralization withi'n institutions 
account for most of the variance in affective competency 
levels attributable to institutional exE)ogure. 

Generally speaking, those institutions that maintain 
.high staff continuity, low staff-child ratips and call upon 
residents for high 'participation in institutional processes 
by design (Community-Oriented) or default (Survivor Custodial 
and Transitory Care) appear to have the most substantial bene- 
ficial impact bn the growth of affective competencies over 
•time in residence • 

VJhile the Staff Governing institutions also emphasize 
high resident participation, they are well below average re- 
garding staff continuity and 'staff-resident ratios. 

^Perhaps the reliance on self government' is' so high that 
little attention is paid to the importance of staff .contributions 
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to the growth and development of residents in such institu- 
tions* * . 

In any case, self governing institutions iti *his ^sample 
do not^ yield the marked increases in "affective competency 
over time that the literature tells 't^s to- expect of them. 

2.. Is Community-Oriented Institutional Care better than 
' Custodial Care ? ' '' ' 

Based on an evaluation of tffie results for the two insti- 
tutions in the sample wholly committed" to the' community-ori- 
ented, approach', the answer to thisjquestion is a qualified 
yes. . ' ( ' * 

From the standpoint of" the flpw analysis, , these' are the 
only two institution:^^ that genea^^aly" accept children iQwer 
in competence than noninstitutipnalized children an,d subse- 
quently release children demons.trating competency ^levels at 
least equivalent to our noninstiuutiojializegl 'cohort. 

This suggests factors in the ^ institutional ^experience — 
factors beyond those of selective_ admissions and child matu- 
ration-,-c6ntril5uted positively to" the growth of resident 
competencies. . ; - - . • 

\ This beneficial- "^.pact is_ at best pajtrtial, that is, 
limited to the areas of social and af fective ^comlpetency . * • 

• . ' 

Institutions seeking to increase their impact upon resi- 
dents /in the^se competency areas would be well advised to move 
toward lowering staff, turn" over, increasing 3taf f training 
and reducing staff -resident ratios in conjunction with modi- 
fying programs to place more emphasis upon resident parti ci- - 
pation in institutional decision-making ^rocepses and in com- 
mtinity activities under commHanity supervision. 

- , s 

Our findin^,s would suggest, however, that changes involy-^ 
ing the. above p^togram' modifications migiit yield an institutional 
envpLrdziment less conducive to the development of cognitive 
skills. ' ^ ' ' » ' 

fl ' . • . 

' In regard to the development of cogMtive skills, the 
more custodially oriented institution appears to have more \ 
to offer.' » • # / • 

We are not, of course, talking about custodial care in 
the classical sense of severe routine, depersonalizatipn and ^ 
^ expreiential deprivation:. * • 
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Still, institutions that tend to isolate residents from 
community by iiiunersing^them in relatively routinized/ well 
defined, highly disciplined, and comprehensive on-grounds 
programs primarilf controlled by staff tend to have more sub- 
stantial positive impacts on residents' cognitive competency 
levels, selective admissions and child maturation not with- 
standing. * . - 

It is also quite clear from the findings that ^insti-tu- 
tions moving to better meet community need by broadening 
admissions policy to. accept a wider variety of children can 
expect a drop in the overall competency levels of their 
resident populations ^ • 

In shoa^t,' institutions moving in this way to better meet 
community need's should be prepared to explain to their sup- 
porters and community why they appear to be doing a less 
effective job. with their j?e5ident /populations tman .they did 
prior to such changes.. 




In ^sum, the n&tuife of the institutional experience it- 
self — r6gardless of length of stay— appears to have only .very 
.modest beneficial or hBrltvfeul effects on the development of 
. residents' cognitive, social, and affective ' competencies. 

^ / . ^ ; 

Generally speaking, thejgreater 'share of the differences 
in competency levels found Between institutions is a'ttribu-» 

7 table to selective admissions/retention/release policies And 
decisions. Similarly ^ much of the change in residents ^ com- 
p¥tency levels over time in residence appears to be traceaEIe 
to the eff epts. of child maturatioyl^ ~ T 

No uniformly superior type of institutional care 0itierges- 
The mojpe Cpmmunity-Oriented and the more 'Custodially Oriented 
institutions harbor both "advantages and disadvantages for the 
, growth and development of. children. ' 

Indeed, jgiven the present state of our technical skills 
in shaping the growth and development of children. in care, 
it would seeh that something of a dilemma faces institution^ 
in attempting to simultaneously meet the two primary goals 
' We initially posed. 

Institutions that decide to move in a community-driehtted 
direction to improve upon the goal of meeting community needs 
will be confronted with the prospect of greater difficulties 
in meeting the ,goal of preparing the' residents they accept 
for* community replacement. 
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Increasing an institution's integration with and sensi- 
tivity to its conmiunity implies, the acceptance of a wider 
variety of perhaps more problematic children for shorter 
lengths of stay within , an environment that emphasizes child 
^ participation • 

To meet both goals simultaneously, institutions would 
seem to need far- greater skills than those currently exhib- 
ited in harnessing institutional processes and child parti- 
cipation within them to accomplish the ta&k of resolving the 
problems of increasingly difficult resident populations \; 
within shorter periods of time, • ' , 

The results* for Transitory Cara institiftions suggest 
that unless mastery is ^achieved in thisNregard, higher com- 
munity integration .may simply yield internal chaos'with 
•generally detrimental implications for residents. 



'• . • ^ CHAPTER IV 



INSTITUTIONAL EFFECTIVENESS IN TERMS 
OF INSTITUTIONAL CHANGE 
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As suggested in the last chapter / children's Institu- 
tions f^ce a serious dilemma when attempting to fulfill both 
o|f their primary goals simultaneously. 

' I • 

Unless a well integrated plan is set forth to do this 
j'ob/ one g oaX m ay suffer in the process of , attempting to 
njeet the o€her I « 

j ^ Many institution,? in our Sample have conceAtrated their 
N efforts on developing well articujated programs^ designed to > 
. prepar^ residents for a. return to -adequate community living. 

In doing so, they have specialized their, approaches / 
narrowed their admissions policies and continued to culti- 
vate only those community relationships thought necessary 
to the support of these efforts. . * 

Remoteness from their community environments and a lack 
of sensitivity to changing community needs .appear to be a 
major consequence. . - * 

On the other hand/ sortie institutions have enthusiasti- 
cally embraced their communities / placing highest priority > 
on integrating their services with the .widest possible net- 
work of community agencies and sourd'efe of support. 

In some cases thi^ effort appeals to be based on the 
need to survive while in others . there seems to be a genuine 
interest in responding to changing community service demands. 

Whatever the^ jreason, all over emphasis u^on meeting 
changing community needs is often associated with a neglect 
of internal programs and, services that' in ^ome instances 
have degenerated to a level bordering on chaps. 

Iji this chapter we rfeport the findings on our efforts to ^N, 

• stimulate institutional change in 'a community-oriented direc- ^ 
l^ion through the implementatiorji of experimental projects with 

* groups of institutidns in three different localities in Geor- 
gia. , * 
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Our interest was in measuring the*quantity and quality 
of institujtional change in these three experiments so that 
we might 'comment on the capacity of different types of chil- 
dren's 'institutions to respond to externally created demands 
for change in a community-oriented direction. 

In brief, the three experimental projects introduced a 
Uniform Content Agenda on community-oriented care drawn from, 
the 14 part model in time sequenced fashion oVer a one year 
period. ' / 

«i 

The projects di^ered in the method of introduction uti- 
^lized and the mix of /participants exposed to the experimental 
processes, as follow: 

The Social Sponsorship Project 
(Savannah, 6 institutions) 

This project utilized a detached unit of five Institute 
personnel set up to operate as a community- wide service. . The 
Unit maintained an office in S.avannah and sought to sponsor 
community-oriented care by utilizing the media to increase* 
public awareness, by conducting . research investigations and 
disseminating the results/ and by bringing together a wide 
variety of child welfare and lay citizen groups with children' 
institutions in cooperative ventures developed by and spon- 
sored through the Unit. * . ^ 

The Communitj^ Leader-Institutional director Project 
• (Macoiv, 5 institutions) 

/ This project utilized a jyear long sequence. of group 
meetings between institutional directors and community lead- 
e:ps in the provision, of children's ^services. The sessions 
were -conducted and guided by an Institute employee and a 
, full-time assistant throughout their life. 

The Staff Development Project . 
(Atlanta, 6 institutions) 

* '!I*his project attempted to stimulate change by utilizing 
what we determined to be the most promising current techni- 
ques o£ in-service training — including audio-visual aids, use 
of expert consultants, and trial experiments and organized 
feedback sessions — with the entire staffs of six institutions. 
The project was led by an Institute employee, a f\jll-time as- 
sistant/ and selected consultants during its life. ' / 
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Change Expectations by Type of v^Exper:^ntal 
. Project and Type of Institution 



All institutions subsequently exposed to experimental 
processes (as well as nonexperimental companions) were ini- 
tially baselined in detail on the degree of communit^-ori- 
entednesf in the Externail Dimension ^) and Internal ^^Dimen- 
sion (I) of their operations according to our 14 part model 
of care. 

Since we were attempting to stimulate change in a com- 
munity-oriented direction^ our -general expectation was. that 
our efforts would have greatest impact .upon institutions de- 
ficient in cpmmunity-oriented approaches . 

We expected our efforts to simply reinforce or provide' 
further support for the continuation of existing effoi^ts in- 
.institutions already well^ along the path in providing com- 
munity-oriented care. 

t • ^ 

.Although we were well aware of the prevailing view in 
the literature that custodial institutions are most, reluc- 
tant to change, our "deficiency hypothesis" told us Hhat 
these institutions might be most vunerable to external stim- 
uli and ^show the most marked changes. * ' 

Regarding the effects of the projects themselves, we 
expected Social Sponsorship to have the broadest impact pro- 
ducing the ?^reatest change in both *th,e Internal and External 
Dimensions of institutional car^, largely as a 'Consequence^ 
of the method o| exposing contjSnt about community-oriented 
caret and the scope of community involvement. 

1 ' 

' We expected the Leader-Director Sessions project to 
produce change primarily witjiiin the External Dimension of 
institutional care, and, by contrast, Staff Development Was 
expected ^ to produce change primarily within the Internal 
Dimension of institutional operations. These expectations 
were also based upon the anticipated combined effects of the 
methods involved and the scope of participation in these two 
projects^ V 
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Institutional Change Rates by Type olf ^ Experimental 



Project and Type o£ institution 

During the life of each of the experimental projects a 
large number of change rectoram^ndations in a community-ori- 
ented* direction were mgder by institute personnel and parti- 
cipants. . 

The total nvimber of change recommendations made within 
each project serves as beginning point irt'measurin^ subse- 
quent institutional change. 

i \ ' ^ 

Table 4-1 gives the total number of recommendations made 
for each of the two basic dimensions of institutional care 
within each experimental project and shpws ti\e percentage of 
recommendations initiated by various participant sources. 

The Social Sponsorship -project produced, the fewest change ^ 
recommendations while yielding the most even distribdtibn of 
recommendations across the two b^sic dimensions of institu- 
t^onal care. • . , ' 

More importantly, this proj^ect stimulated more self ini- 
tiated change recommendations than the other proijects combined 
(45 percent compared to 14 percent in Macon and 26 perceht in 
Atlanta) . ^ , . 

Of interest also ts th^t the Leader-Director Group Scis- 
sions Project failed c\ji5)letely to establish a chajinel for 
soliciting recommendations from institutional staff members. 

In general, the bulk of self initiated" change recommen- 
dations across alX projectsdealt with the internal Dimension 
of care and the goal of prepl^ring children for community re^ 
turn, while rj^commendations related to the External Dimension 
of care and,^±ie goal of meeting community needs largely came 
from project* personnel and other external , sources • 

Institutional change r^l;es were computed fbr,eaq4i insti- 
tution in order tp conduct carn^xarative evaluations of i the 
impact of the three experimental projects on (differing types s 
of ^institutions. * ■ 

Change rates were derived ^ for the External Dimension, 
Internal Dimension, and combined Totals ,by use of the follow- 
ing simple formula: * . 
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Cr = 



Rc 



Rt 



Gx 



Where' 



Cr = Change rate ^ 
Rc Number of changes confirmed^ 
Rt = Total Project Change Recommendations 
" Cx = Degree .of Complexity of Changes Made 



Degree of complexity was established by scoring each 
confirmed change from 1 (low) td 4 (high) depending on )the 
nature and nvimber of other sources engaged in carrying out 
vthe change (See Diagram 2-5). 

Table 4-2 presents change rates for . each institution 
^ within each of the three experimental projects as well as 
summarized qhajige rates for experime^ntal. projects, institu-o ,t 
tions classified ks to starting points, and for nonexperim^nr 
tal comparison' institutions. 



.(Insert Table 4-2, P 1^1) V/ 



Institutional Change Rates; Experimehtal/Nonexperimental 
Comparison " , 

\ Moving from the more general to the. ijjore sp^ecif ic^ in 
^evaluating the findings presented in TabJfe 4-1, we^can see 
that in terms' of the Grand Totals more Qtiange was recorded 
for experimental than for ^jonexperimental' institutions over 
the one year time period. ' . 

Importantly, most of the difference in change rates is 
attributable to the higher level of complexity in changes 



^As outlined in Chapter II , * a _ cm ^jN legal evidence' pro- 
cess was employed to confirm or/vaTidate each institutional 
change. Briefly, directors wer^ interviewed to obtain changes 
made dulling the experimental year. All stated chahges not con- 
firmed by at least 1 external source directly affected By^the 
change, and/or riot confirmed by follow-up (Juestionriaire inquiries 
submitted to directors were discounted. 
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initiated by experimental institutions rather than in the 
gross number of changes undertaken. 

This observation holds regarding change rates for both 
the External and the Internal Dimensions of institutional 
operations. 

In the most general sense then, th^ effect of experimen- 
tal exposure appeared to be to encourage institutions to 
enter into more complex and difficult to negotiate changes 
than they might otherwise have undertaken. 



Institutional Change Rates; Experimental Project Comparisons 

A comparison of change rates for the tt^ree experimental 
projects tends' to confirm our expectation that Socia/L Spon- 
sorship would have ^he most substantial impact upon (children ' s 
institutions. 

Change rates for this approach clearly exceed those for 
the other two projects and those obtained for non experimental 
institutions. ^ r . ' . 

Also consistent with expectations, the Cormuunity Leader- 
Director Group Sessions approach yields a high change rate 
only for the. External Dimension of care. 

The results for the Staff Development approach are unex- 
ceptional: change rates are not in line with the expectation 
of high change on the Internal Dimension of care^ nor ar6 
they in any manner different from rates obtained for nonexper- 
imental institutions. 

Degree of complexity ^contributed substantially to the 
change rates in the Social Sponsorship project, while some- 
what less change of a substantially simpler nature was record- 
ed in the other two projects • ' 

In sum, Social Sponsorship would appear to be the. change^ 
technique of choice if vp-despread^complex change is sought 
within children's institutions and between them and their 
environments^ 

r 

If a more limited objective is sought, specifically re- 
lated to the is^ue of increasing the integration of children's 
institutipns with their environments to upgrade their respon- 
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siveness in meeting conununity needs / the Conmiunity Leader- 
Director Group Sessions approach would seem to hold promise. 

Finally, serious questions must be raised on the basis 
of these results about the efficacy of Staff Development as 
a change technique, " , 

Sta'f f Development may .have high merit as a tool *for in- 
doctrinating new employees and upgradii^g existing employee 
skills and service delivery methods, however, the evidence in 
this study suggests .that it may be an 'impotent method for in- 
ducing institutional change,. ^ 

Institutional Change Rates; Comparison^ by .Institutional 
Starting Points ' ^ 

Inspection of change rates in Table 4-2 for institutionsi 
,with differing starting pointsmen community orientedness with- 
in each experimental project, for institutions with 'the same 
starting points across projects, and for summarized change 
rates for experimentals vs nonexperimentals at each of the 
four starting poii>ts, reveals no clear pattern of association* 

In general this suggests that change rates were essen- 
tially unef f ected by the degre((^^ of community orientedness 
present in institutional operartions at the start of the three 
experiments, / 

This observation is further supported by, our .attempts to 
determine how institutions cluster together on the basis of 
change rates, ' ^ 

Drawing upon the labels previously assigned to ins^titu- 
tions according to their profiles on community-oriented care, 
Diagrairi 4-1 shows the" specific types of institutions engaged 
ih each of the three' experiments in association with ther *^ 
starting-points utilised to classify them. 

Data on change rates were reorganized for each of these 
experimental institutions to obtain change rates for 13 of the 
• 14 parts of ^ the communityroriented model, ^ 



^Part 17 "Director's Change Orientation" was omitted from 
this analysis, \ 
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^Duncan's Multiple Range test of homogeneity was then 
^^pplied to tlie data.^ This technique compares each the 
*13 change rates against a standard (in this case a 5 percent 
[+ or -] confidence interval for the sample average) and yields 
discrete sets of institutions with common phange rate patterns, 
if any exist. 

Our interest was in determining whether institutions 
tended to^ group themselyes in terms Of change rate patterns 
consistent with groupings derived through baseline arid clusr 
t6r analysis techniques ,on pre-experimental data. 

The results were wholly unsupportive, that is, no dis- 
crete groups of institutions having common change rate pat- • 
terns were identified by this analysis. 

In short, neither starting point on community-oriented- 
ness assessed by baseline measures nor type of institution 
as determined by cluster analysis techniques appeared to be 
linked in *any clear way with institutional change rates. 

As a final way of looking at thip relationship, all 17 
experimental institutions were ranked, according to their 
starting points on community orientedness * (utilizing canonical 
weights for ranking purposes) and Spearman rank order corre- 
lations were computed for External and 'interna l^>&Miens ion and 
Total change rates* ?^ 

Moj^est negative correlations were obtained between degree 
of community orientedness and External Dimension change rates 
(f = -.199), Internal Dimension change rates (r = -.439), 
*ana Total change rates (r^ = -.237). . .^ 'rir 

' ^ . : ' //•"' ' 

^'hj^ is the oniy hint 'of support^ in the data for our ' 
"deficiency hypothesis", that is, that the greatest change . 
would be demonstrated by institut^ions deficient in one or 
both dimensions of insti^iutional *c^re. / 

' In general, however, it is safe to conclude that degree 
of oommunity-orientedness present in institutional operations 



^ ^This technique is detailed in,**Gene V. Glass and Julian 
C. Stanley, Statistical Methods in ^Education and Psychology/ 
(Englewood Clifts^ N.J.: Pren.tice Hall, 1970) pp. 382-&^x 

. ... 
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at the beginning of the experiments had little effect on 
subsequent change, rates > ^ '■ ' ' ' 

Those factors that seem to influence change rates more 
directly are ideatified and discussed in a following section 
on barriers to institutional change. 



Institutional Change Rates; Replicate Comparisons . 

Finally, two sets pf institutions with very similar 
starting points on community-orientedness can be compared 
within each of the three experiments to de.tenuine whether # 
they demonstrated similar change' r^tes. : ' • 

The, presiimption here would be that, all other things 
being equal, institutions with similar starting poin'tis 
undergoing substantially the same experimental exposure 
should yield similar change rates.. 

Inspection of. the change rates for all six sets of 
fnatched institutions reveals that substantial alignment-in ^ 
change rate patterns oqcurs for two sets only (for -E+I and 
+E-I institutions in the Atlanta project), an outcome that - 
could easily hats^e occurred by chance. 

This suggests th$it factors extraneous to the nature of 
the experimental exposure itself contributed materially to 
the change rates recorded within and across the three exper- 
imental projects. 

Very likely the obtained change rates — ;or^ their absence- 
reflect to an unspecified degree the quality b£ the interplay 
between prpject personnel and participants' personalities and 
wojrk styles. . ^ . 

These results diminish but do not- wholly erase the sig- 
nificance, of the differences in change rates recorded for 
the projects as a whol,e. 

They simply indicate that while the different experi- 
mental exposures induced different change rates, the rates 
recorded cannot be entirely attributed to the nature of the 
experimental exposure itself.* 
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A Note !of Experimental Project Casts 

> 

In order to establish that the differences in experiman- 
tal project impacts were not simply, the consequence of gross- 
ly unbalanced investmenjts, the amount of financial support pro 
vided for^ each project by major categories is given in Table 
4-3 • 

Table 4-3 ' • 



Cost of the Three Experimental Projects 
by Major Categories of Expense 



Cost Category 


» Savannah 
(^dcial * 
Sponsorship) 


Macon 
(Leader-Director 
Sessions) 


Atlanta 
. (Staff 
Development) 


Personnel 

•> 


46,400 


33,065 


37,542 


Consultant 


-0- 


-d- 


2,734- 


Travel ' ' ' _ 


1,365 


1,099 . 


1,52'3 


Office Supplies/ 
Expenses* 


2,904 

< 


353. . 


896 


Materials. 


600 


851- 


. 1,149 


TOTALS ^ 


51,269 " 


35,368 


— ' ■ (r 

43,844^ 



In our view, these ' figures support the conclusion that 
change rates were influenced more by how resources were 
utiliz.ed;,than by th^ gross amounts invested. 



^ * The Substance of Institutional Change 

Th,e foregoing analyses present the bare bones of insti- 
tutional change, ,that'is, the general type and amount of., 
change that occurred ^nd our views of the probable impact of 
experimental inputs. 
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- In this section, discussion focuses on, the quality of 
changes that occurred in each of the three experimental .pro->- ^ 
jects. . ^ 

Generally speaking, the changes that occurred during the . 
experimental year did not materially effect the composition 
of the resident populations of the 17 experimental institutions 

Comparisons of the competency levels of children in care 
prior to and retained during the experimental year with those 
for children admitted during that year (X973) for the 17 in- 
stitutions indicates practically no meaningful differences 
betweexi these groups, as shown in Table 4-4. 



Table 4-4 

Differences in Mean Competency Scores Between 1972 Retainees 
and 1973 Admissions in the 17 Experimental Institutions 



Corpetency 1972 1973 

.Measure * Retainees Mmissions t 





N 


X 


(SD) 


N 


X (SD) 




Verbal Abilities (LTIT) 


444 


31.23 


(12.70) 


258 


30.75 (13.15) 


.472 




Task 


438 


7.88 


( 2.64) 


326 


8.15 ( 2.78) 


1.391 


TSPCS 


Cottage Mates 


437 


5.80 


( 1.91) 


• 271 


5.51 ( 2.09) 


1.883 


Sub- < 


School Mates 


438 


5.51 


( 1.76) 


326 


5.58 ( 2.00) 


.5ia 


Scales 


Cottage Parent 


438 


4.08 


( 2.66) 


326 


4.39. ( 2.43) 


.1.684 




_ Teacher • 


438 


4.78 


( 1.91) 


326 


4.94 ( 1,92) 


1.167 


TSRCS (Ototal) 


438 


28.14 


( 7.08) 


325 


27.57 ( 7.25) 


1.087. 


Locus of Control 


435 


12.67 


( 4.31) 


324 


13.73 ( 5.10). 


3.037* 



*P<4pi (2 tail) 



Since previous results indicate Locus of Coatrol scores 
to be linked to children's age levels, the significant result 
for this measure may be attributed to a slight, general trend"* 
, toward accepting older children for placement. 
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On the whole, however, these results indicate that the 
. institutional changes that occurred did not include any sig- 
nificant changes relative to the type of chilql being served* 

^ Rather, most changes dealt with modifying institution- 
al-community relationships, staff reallocations, and addi- 
tion to or other alterations o£ service programs or' deliv- 
ery methods. ^ 

These results will b'^e disappointing for those who be- 
lieve*^that change in these institutions must begin with \ 
changing the type of child being served. On the other hand, 
the changes that did occur may portend a trend toward ser- 
vices to new populations. 

During the course of the experimental year the directors 
of two institutions in two different experimental projects 
left their positions', one voluntarily and one inVolun-tarily , 
as a direct result of ' our interventions. 

In the former use, a director resigned when the board 
r'ejected plans for a reorganization of institutional opera- 
tions to iiiiplement a community-orifented approach that, had 
been developed in conjunction with* project personnel. 

In the latter case, the wor)c of project personnel toward 
implementing community-oriented care was brought to the at- 
tention of an institution ''s board. The board, acted dn a 
variety of ways to move the institution toward the community- 
oriented model and in the process decided a change of direc- 
tor was necessary. , - • . 

These comments are provided simply _ to illustrate that 
we were in earnest from the outset about stimulating ^change , 
and that over the life of the projects many of the partici- 
pating institutions engaged in project efforts at an equally 
serious level. s 



The 'Sub^stance of Change in the^ Sayannah Project 
t • 

A variety of approaches was Utilized to stimulate 
change rin this project. On^aeveral occasions, front page 
, coveragre in the , local press was obtained informing tl)e gen*;^ 
eral l^iuDlic of project goals and progress. 
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Presentations were given by the Project Leader to a 
dozen welftt^re and civic groups and research investigations 
were undertaken followed by.. the mass distribution of find- 
ings in report form. 

Technical assistance .-was provided as requested to all 
institutions, and, increasingly over the prpject's life to 
a-tota,l of 29 community organizations. 

The project developed and off^^d^three comprehensive 
plans to improve aspects of services , including ^ design to 
utilize the project as a community-institutional clearing- 
house-referral outlet, k plan to utilize mndergraduate so- 
cial work students atl two local universities in a variety 
of volunteer services/ in children's institutions, and an 
approach to fcetter systematize relationships between insti- 
tutions atid sthe Juvenile Court. ' • * 

In terms of community integration efforts, the project 
increased the frequency of formal planning meetings between 
the several children's institutions, helped effect the ini- 
tiation of counseling service^ between the community mental 
health center and two institutions, and improved cooperatio^ 
between state licensiing officials and local institutions con 
tributing thereby to the relicensihg of one institution. 

*- ^ Additionally, two institutions were brought together to 
conduct joint intake-yef erral and another was materially aid 
ed in effecting a formal link with the juvenile court rela- 
tive to acceptance of referrals from that source. 

if 

The project also located and distributed cost analys:|.^ . 
materi-als for institutions that subsequently led to th|S de- 
velopment of a uniform cost model by the Institute and its 
experimental implementation on a statewide basis. 

The project had a substantial impact on internal insti- 
tutional programs as well." Through its- efforts,' volunteer 
tutorial and recreational services were begun in three in- 
stitutions ut^ilizing local college* undergraduates. 

Technical assistance was provided in^ rewriting, a pre-^ 
viouQ]^^ rejected proposal for fecje^al funding of a special 
educatt.onal program th^t led to its subsequent acqeptance , 
and implementation. * . • * ' \ 

Also, decision-mailing structures w^re substantialiy 
altered in two institutions af fording^ r^^sidents ' more, 

i 



participation and .r#4Vd/d^scipllne systems were altered in 
two others along mdre';;community-oriented lines. * 

-Th6 most strikiiigf effects occurred in one institui:ion 
where a .thoroughgoing; alteration of programs was initiated. 
In this iristitutidn," a- plan tfos* effected to transfer resi- . 
dents 'from public schools from one county to another that 
was' nearer the institufc|;on _ and offered a better range of 
special prQgrams andvicctxvitie's . 

FuEther, a recommeirniaticin was made to the board and 
acted on to transfer institutional funds to a higher inter- 
est bearing account. This' increased institutional income by 
roughly $13., 000 yearly allowing the hiring of a Director of 
Social Work .as part of" the overall plan, to effect a community 
,ori,ented program. ■ , . 



Unanticipated Changes 

Much change also was stimulated j.n .'service .agfncies only 
tangentially related to chi^d^ren-'-s. institutions. « , 

' - ' ' ■ , .■ ' • ■ 

While thes"e 'changes were, ntft tabulated for use m our 

comparative analy'ses, they were of consequence^ 

Among otiier developments, project staff developed and 
implemented a tutorial progf am for children in a delinquency 
day care program and located 'a local private foundation that 
subsequently granted $1,000 to fund a' summer recreatiQnal 
prog:^m' for these children as-'well. ' . 

* . 

Further, project technical assistance le<^ to a' revital- 
* ization of the local WcA program and a substantia}, increase 
in it^ integration with the community relative to the racial 
ii\tegration of its, programs ,and a refocusing of services upon 
neighborhood residents and school .children..* 
»■•'>" , / 

' ' Findings ; from projlct research investigations of the 
' 'juveni'le^cStjurt -were utilized by the local chapter of the 
•CoUhcj,! ,of Jewish Women in preparing their contribution to 
a national study of juvfenile services carried out by their 
■pa^nt organization, §Lnd-<|hited Community Services utilized 
other survey' findings- in reaching decisions regarding fund- _ 
ing I6c^^day care» s'ervices'. ♦ . . 

Tlfes? simply represent the highlights of the project's 
impact in pavajinah. Much more o<;curred that cannot^ be 
included in summary torm*. • • *■ / . • 
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sort we^e\?Su?at:d''°''nr^' ^^^^ "^^^ °^ a "complex 

5 f^"^* °^ ^^^1 importance, the proiect^s ef- 
forts helped pyodxice roughly $120,000 in siooorf fov iLfi 

The Substa nce of Change in the Macon Proj-ect 

f^auty!""" age„cy,.eaucational and' otLTllllU/l^l^^, 

a ^idfJaJjftror^^^^^^'r^^^?^ included the" intrpd'uctibn of 
loUowing; information in these meetings ingludihg t^ 

1. Case materials on a then current federal law 
fu in Alabama chargijig voluntary ' institutions 
there with racially b^ksed ^admissUs policies! 
" ^^i- ""^J ""^^ "material to several local insti- 
• tutions becai^se they had not signed civil riohts 
oHhe'^a: forms and, depending'on thS outcome 

^* te^r^'i? Ppsented and discussions were 

^ ^p^f.r^^ officials; on wages 'and hours 

ilfeif implications of same for 

current staffing patterns and the need. to modi- 
fy these patterns, to comply with the law. 

^* ''5® presented and discussions' were 

■^tl^ wa.th state, officials on licensing stan^ 
•dards. These discussions were crucial since 
two institutions ^re$e functioning with out- 
dated licenses when/the project began. 

t 

TnL^^^'^^^i? drawn into several meet- 

ings regarding referral processes, and at a . 
later time on a matter .of extreme local impor- 
• tance, namely, the Aounty commissioner ''s deci- 
■ for$25o!ooo.^^^ ^"""^^^ children's home 
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5. The local welfare department was engaged on 
matters of referrals, the effect of civil 
f rights compliance on same, and the lack of 
case work contact with residents and their 
families. 

er^-^eost analysis materials were introduced 'and 
discussions were held with non local insti- 
tutional directors who had successfully 
utilized them^ 

7. Methods and ih'struments for conducting insti-^ 
tuti'onal program self evaluations were devel- ' 
oped by the project leader and* ijitroduced at a 
series of meetings, ^ . - 

8. Th^ project developed a- curriculum for child 
care staff training ^nd obtained the coop- 
eration of the local vocational-technical ^ 
school to conduct a training' program that 

•was then offered to the institutions. 




/ 9' Finally^ local pri^te social service agency 

' ■ ^ ^ personnel were brought to the meetings to 

discuss new service techniques related to ^ • * . 
the use of groups, working with parents, and * 
chila^' participation in decision-making pro- 
cesses. This approach was -augmented by the' 
project leader's presentation of a paper^on. 
how to design and implement behavioral modi- 
fication app2XfaGh.es inpan institutional 
setting (Gardner, TgySA - ,^ . • 

•.Once again, these are the highlights of the project's 
work effort over the^experimental year* 

In spite or the relevance of many of these issues to 
local ^children's institutions and the ability of project 
personnel to provide technical assistance within limits, 
the number and types of char^ges stimulated by this project 
were not overly impressive . 
f 

Most change that did occur and that could be traced to 
project efforts involved increasing the integration of chil- 
'dren's institutions with the service elements of the locality. 
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One thing that was. obvious throughout the life of the 
project was that the gro\ip meeting context proved to be high- 
ly threatening to participants when the focus moved to the 
need for internal program changes. 

Apparently, disclosure of needed changes in. internal 
pirogramming in the presence of one's colleagues and outsid- 
ers represented admissions of failure. Perhaps there was 
also fear of inviting criticism/ 'in any event, this process 
appeared to strongly work "against stimulating change within 
institutions durirng the comparatively short period, of its 
one' year^life. - , ' 

On the other hand, somewhat inore freedom of expression 
was tolerated. relative to issues between institutions and 
the community itself.^ To appreciate the progress that was 
made in this area, i.t ''should be noted that at the beginning 
of the project* one director did not know the name of the 
juvenile court judge although he had^ been on his job for 
nearly ten years and the judge had been in office even longer 

Among the more obvious outgrowths of this project were - 
the welfare department' s* efforts to increase referrals- to 
institutions arid to step up case work efforts ^^h residents 
and their families. " 
f 

The juvenile court also issued a directive requiring 
more frequent visits and case assessments ot residents by 
court workers, and, an agreement was reacShed between two 
institutions and court servicers to accept residents of the 
public children's home upon its closing 1 . 

^A self evaluation was conducted by one institution lead- 
ing to plans for a complete overhaul of programs, and admis- 
sions policies were altered in another to admit older (teen- 
age) children.. ; j C 

Staff from all institutions in the locality attended 
the child care training program at the vocational-technical 
school,, and officials of tfie ^school indij^cated they would 
work to make this progr^ part of their on-going curricula. 

Communications with state officials were improved con-. , 
tributing tq the relicensing of two institutions and the 
directors voted to continue the leader-director sessions on 
a fotmal basis foliowirtg termination of the experimental 
project.*';- . " - 



Largely as a consequence of the publicity attached to 
the announced sale of the iQcally funded children's home, 
project personnel wer^ able to effect a communications link 
between the children's institutions directors and the county 
commissioners as well. 

For the first time in recall/ the county commissioners 
solicited formal input from tl^e directors collectively on 
the planing arid •provision of children's services. 

Some changes also occurred relative to the internal" as- 
pects of institutional operations. 

One institution moved to alter the purpose of its higher 
education fund so that it ^ could be u«ed for vocational as 
well as college education by residents. ( Eventually/ plans 
called for use of this rather substah-J^ial fund by community 
residents as well. « 

One institution moved to alter staffing patterns to 
conform with wages and hours 'legislation and to adopt a po- 
licy of hiring cottage parent couples estclusively for\its 
-older children's cojttages. - , . ^ 

Two other inst?.tutions 'were prompted to experiiuent with 
^behavior Inodif ication fe^hniqu-es by altering their reward/ 
discipline systems and incorporating a published set of 
behaviolrakl guidelines. . • * « 

One of these institutions also launched a pilot project 
rel^ative to parefital overnight visits- on campus and the pro** 
viding of counseling while they wereubere. " / ' 

In general/ however these^,internal qhariges were entered 
into haltingly ♦ As. shown in previous dara, most initiative.s * 
J.n this project, did not come from the institutional directors 
'^Leadership in th^se matters largely fell to the project- direc 
tor or cojoninunity leaders. * * . ^ " ^ 

Moreover, ^the changes th^at did occur were generally of 
a simple' variety^ involving no more than' negotiations between 
one institution and one oth^r source\|and/or th:^ unilateral 
iss{iance .of a policy or program chahge requiring no inyolve- 
fnt of other sources t9 implement. ' . *♦ 



Unanticipated Changes 

A variety of unanticipated consequences also came to 
light in this project. Mdst of th^ were a negative sort, 
that is, contrary to the goals and sense of community- 
oriented care. 

One director left his position after his boardVf latly 
rejected his plan to move .toward community-oriented care, 
and another director in essence removed himself from the 
experimental project early on as result of conflicts* with 
the other participants. 

The process itself also appeared to contribute to the 
hardening of 'some participants views toward institutional 
change. , - . - 

Several, tor example, "^dicated strongly as time' passed 
th4t government intervention would have to be applied to ftake 
^them change their policies governing the^ admission of racial 
minorities alid/pr living up to wages and hours legislation. 

^ ■ * ' "* 

On the latter is^sue, one director who begin with a re- 
latively 'open mind fij^ially concluded that although he had 
plenty of money to upgrade^ salaries he would not do so unless 
legal force wds applied. . . . 

* - 

^On the other .side of , the fence,, some community leaders 
became vipset when the institutions^ failed to reciprocate by 
maki^ changes to facilitate^ the flow of r^^errals and com- 
•municationa after" they had tak6n the le^d. ' ' , ^ 

In these case'^, a I'show m^" attitudis emerged, that is, 
■ community .leaders refused, to erigage furl^her until the insti- 
tutions demonstrated good intent. • • - 

Finally, the OE>porJtUnitV to impact community ^services 
for children that pretsented, itself in the sale of the public 
/chiltflren's home was missed by .the project's participants. 

Communication with the county commissioners did occur 
but the participants' failUjce to produce timely alternate 
recommendations and plans probably.. contributed to the com- 
missioners' decision ^o^ simply purchase •another children's 
home* rather, than to move toj^ard a mpre inhOvative service 
approach. ; 
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These changes^ mostly negative in character, may re- 
flect one of the hazards inherent in using the group* ses- 
sions approach to inducing change. ^ 
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For the record, these negative consequences were 
incorporated in our quantitative evaluations because our" 
central concern iiias upon evaluating the extent of induced 
change in a community-oriented direction across the three, 
projects. 

The Substance of Change in the Atlan ta Project 

: : k 

The staff development approach used in Atlanta had the 
least overall impact upon participating institutions. 

Very few ef^forts were made to alter -the relationships 
between institutions and their Community environments. 

Alnong those" few, three institutions . began to collaborate 
on implementing a joint intake-referral process, one institu- 
tion made a minor alteration in its admissions policy, and. two 
others substantially modified their fund raising and allied 
activities switching to solicitation of cash contriiHitions 
over which they would have allocation control and away from 
appeals for donations in kind. 

Finally, one institution eliminated its tradition of 
. inviting'^nmiuhity groups to visi^ the institution and re- 
placed it with an open door policy cotipled with the right 
of cottage parents to refuse admission of nonparent visi«|rs 
to cottages. ^ ^ 

Project personnel attempted to stimulate change follow- 
ing initial exposure to various exponents of the external 
dimension of the consent agenda without much success. 

Efforts to improve their relationships witfi state offi- 
. cials, to deyelop formal linkages with local educational and 
vocational training facilities, and to utilize the profession-, 
al e:fpertise of . local professional organizations all failed. 

'Tl*(e project did stimulate a fair number of initiatives 
[jt^ivard changing internal aspects of programming. 

In this area one institution reversed its policy and 
began to allow older children to seek part-time employment 
in the community. , . . 
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This institution and two other substantially altered 
their decision-making structures to allow children greater 
influence i^n setting policies or dress, -dating, overnight 
visiting and selection of friends. One of these institu- 
tions struck down a past policy of disciplining all resi- 
dents for the indiscretions of f ew, ' 

One i^istitutiori also initiated cash allowances and an- 
other eliminated a policy separating siblings of opposite 
sexes by setting up a mixed sex cotltage for sibling groups. 

Finally, the 'role of cottage parents was expanded in 
•two institutions where case records were made available to 
them for the first time, and a new decision-making structure 
was -adopted involving cottage parents in admissions and re- 
placement processes. 

While the niiraber of changes -stimulated by the project 
was nofTonpressive, many of them were fairly complex involv- 
ing several levels of staff, resident children, and occa- 
sionally residents' parents or other outsiders. 

,One of the more remarkable .results of this project 
emerged during the evaluation phase, namely, the pervasive 
insistence among institutional participants — directors and 
^11 other levels of staff — that they were .already^ fully en- 
gaged in community-oriented services. 

This feedback differed so greatly rrom that obtained 
from participants in the other two experimental proj^ects 
that we were moved to conclude ' that the \staf f development 
approach' may have served to propagandi^ those exposed to it. 

The staff development approach conveyed information on 
our community-oriented model in a far more formalized way 
and at an appreciably higher level of detail .than was pro- 
vided in the other two projects. ^ 

This may have provided participants with more background 
to both form more elaborate rationalizatiops and to feedback 
more precisely j^htrlT they thought we wanted to hear. 

Since most. of the irtstitutions in the Atlanta project 
were not markedly community-oriented in operations at the 
beginning of the experiment and did not change during the 
course of exposure, it seems reasonable to account for these 
claims in the abov6 manner. 



Unanticipated Change 



Interestingly, the Staff Development approach yielded 
little or .nothing in the way of unanticipated change/ that 
we could validate. 

It is possible, if the remarks about rationalization 
among participants are accurate ^ that the unexpected changes 
were primarily attitudinal in nature. • 

This cannot be determined in any precise sense, however, 
since staff attitudes were nobsneasured post experimentally 
in an organized manner. \ 



Barriers to Institutional Change 

In an effort to identify tHe barriers *to institutional 
change' we developed a Director's Institutional Change .Q'ues-^^ 
tionnaire coqiprised of 82 goal statements in a community- 
oriented direction that were dealt;^with in all three experi- 
mental projects. 

These 82 statements were fitted to the 14 parts of the 

community-oriented model for purposes of analysis and then 
the questionnaire was submitted post experimentally to di- 
rectors in all experimental (N=17) and nonexperimental com- 
parisqn {N=9) institutions. 

- — , - • 

Each director w^s given a scoring key listing common 

barriers to institutional change and was asked tp identify 

the barrier preventing change for each goal statement in his 

institution, if any, or to write in a barrier not listed in 

the key-. . 

Tw^ity (20) complete responses were obtained (17 exper- 
imentals and. three nonexperimentals) -and the results are 
presented in suimnary form for perceived barriers preventing 
change in the external and internal dimensions of care in 
tables 4-5 and 4-6 respectively. ' . 

These results indicate overwhelmingly that institutional 
directors perceive practically no barriers to implementing a 
great variety of cojranunity-oriented changes, in both tfie exter 
nal andjLnternal dimensions of their operations. 

A3 a group", the directors perceived no barriers to 
change^ on 82 percent of all the community-oriented goal 
statements. 
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Among other things, these data tend to confirm bur mod- 
el of community-oriented care as reasonable and quite feasi- 
ble of implementation. 



Barriers Outside the Institution 

Directors perceive very few hfarriers to change in soilrces 
•outside the institution itself. 

.Institutional boards and neighboring communities are 
seen as being likely sources. of resistance to change on only 
two percent of all goal- statem.ents each. 

Confirmation of these perceptions is available from 
other data. A' study of the majority of the board memberships 
of the 32 institut4.ons in the sample indicated that, in gen- 
eral, boards are reasonably receptive to the goals and ap- 
proaches in the community -oriented model. 

From a community .standpoint, a community opinion survey 
.conducted by one institution with Institute assistance yield- 
ed 56 completed replies reflecting, in the main,, high level 
indiff^ence to the institution's programs and goals. 

This latter community orientation is reflected in the 
director's own expectations of coknunity reactions to insti- 
tutional changes obtained pre-experimentally . Data in Table 
4-7 indiqate that directors would expect an indifferent re- 
action from their communities in response to a variety of 
major programmatic chan,ges on more than half of all occasions. 

Barriers Within the Institution : 

^ If the barriers to change Mo not lie outside the insti- 
tution, then one might expect to find them within the insti- 
tution. 

♦ 

^ Here again, , however , .-directors perceive few barriers to . 
change. , 

Lack of on-grounds facilities/equipment, lack of funds, ' 
and inadequate staff together are perceived as likely bar- 
riers to change on only nine percent of the External pimen-' 
sion goal staten\ents, four percent of the Internal Dimension 
goal statements, and seven percent of all goal statements. 
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Table 4-7 

Directors' Expectations about Coininunity Reactions 
to Selected Major Program Innovations 
• (N=32) • 





Expected Conjnunity Reaction: \ 


Parogram 
Innovation 


Very 
Receptive 


Lukewarm . or 
Indifferent 


Strong 
Disapproval 


Admitted itore Blacks* 


5 


15 


12 


Admitting Mentally 
Retarded 


2 


19 


11 


Admitting Physically 
Handicapped 


4 


24 


4 ' 


Increasing Proportion of 
Ehotionally Disturbed 


5 


20 


7 


Admitting Delinquents 


1 


18 


13 


Hiring Black Service 
Staff 


5 


18 


-9 ' 


Starting Decentralized 
Group Hones in 
Ccrnnunity 


11 


18 


• 

3 


launching Fund Raising 
to Expand Present 
Program 


12 


14 


6 


Totals 
% q£ Total 


45 
i^.6 


• 146 
57.0 


65 

25.4 



This striking absence of perceived barriers Jto change 
leads to the suspicion that simple inertia among directors 
tnay account for the reputation these institutions have for 
being slow to change. 
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This may havd been particularly true pl^ior to tihe be- 
ginning of the experimental proj.ects-. ,1 

« 

At that time the view held by many state^^bcal, and \ 
voluntary social service personnel that we,* intl^|iewed was # 
that children's institutions needed to chaijge' art^^t sim- 
ply seemed reluctant to so, ^ < 

Importantly, ^here w^no clear or commonly expr¥^;5^ 
view of the .direction that^ institutional phange should tak^» 

• ^ .* ' « . 

Our data for the 17 experimental institutions show that 
directors' change orientations were at best remotely -a^ssoci- 
ated with the types of institutional operations they were , 
managing during this pre-experimenta], time period, , 

Specifically, the general level of community-oriented- 
ness in institutional operations bore little association^ 
with directors' perceptions of the adequac^ of their program 
resources, namely facilities, funds,' and stafr (3^\>= ;'184) 
and even less ^th .the level of their satisf action\;with cur- 



rent program o'^rations (r = ,052),^' ^ 

This suggests at a minimum, that^^rectors ' Jil^sires for 
change (low satisfaction) and/or perceived barriers to change 
(inadequate resoAirces) had little to do with ""the issue of 
coromunity-orientedness . , v ' . 

A cas$ can be. made, referring to previous .observations, 
that the felt need to change or standpat wa? not related to 
any particular service model or desired direction. In sum, 
there appeared to be no cohertent issue or model around whicht 
directors' orientations could form. This could account for 
what many observers believed to be recalcitrance or indif- 
ference among institutional directors. 



^Spearman rank order correlations for these . analyses 
Vere derived by ranking the experimental institutions on 
global level ^ of community-orientedness (represented by canon-^ 
ical weights) and each director's mean score obtained from a 
series o£ items in the Baseline Questionnaire on perceived"''***^ 
resource adequacy and satisfaction with current programs. 
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> Expo sure to the expe rimental* pro]acts appears to have • 
modified directors • change orientations in an important way. 

♦ Specifically, it'appears to have contributed to a clear 
' polarizati6n of directors' orieniiations . Rank oi^derings of^ 
^post^ experimental data reveal that higher commurlity oriented*-* 

^ ness in institutional opera^tions i^ associated with higher • , 
' directcy: satisfaction with current programs (f*^ = .652) and 

* fewer perceived barriers to change within 'institutional opera- 

• 'tions'(T«= .520.). . ft • ' . , • 

• pirectors. ^iruiwiing^.the' more corjmunity^or'ienteH *lnstitu- • 
.tions appear to have responded to clt^ar external change stim- 
uli /in^ that direction by concluding they are doUng , the right, 
thing (high satisfaction) ' and' perhaps, should "be doing more of ^ 
it (low perce\ved^ change barriers) . . ^ - . ' \ ' , * , • 

In cohtuastr '^^ir^ctors'r'unnipg'. the more custodially oriKwi- 
ented institutions • seem to ^.haye. become more dissatisfied with 
-^ei^ operations while identifying more* barriers to change 
within th^ir institutions . : ^ * 

* 'This may mean that ^j^ey r^cogni^ed^^over. time that they . ^ 
were nct moving* in ^n appr6priate dia?ectio;i in co^n'junCtion 
witji the recognit^?5n tha*t there wjts .little 'they *could do ' - 
. about it.;^^* '<» • • ^ 'V" ^ ^ '\ 

Si , Much of ♦this* is speculation/ , hcwever^ it shouldJfei.notfed''' ' 

* that post experimental directors orientatiohs reflMre^ng high. , v 
satisfaction, and, fewer perceived change barriers are both.. .* T 
lii)ked positively with ^actual insti^^utional chajige ifates ' 

(r = .?79 and • 331 "respectively-) . v ' r. ' • 

'Contrary t6\6ur "deifi^iency hypothesis" (that leaSt' gom7 
i^;iunity-QrieffteA 'i-rt^^tutions' wbuld change ^the most) / tt ap- ^ 
p'ears th^t more coroimindty-oriented \in£ititut3^ changed thp .i. 
' most. , ' / \y \ - ^ \ 

' Rreviously presen^^d findings indicated that Ifevjel of*. 
community-orientedness in institutional operations had lit,tle . \' 
or np direct 'influence on institutional* change i)^||||j^es. ^ \ I' 

*These dat^ suggest that level of ^Gfommunity-oriente'dness . . 
does maJ^fe *a ccSntribution indirectly in concurtttion with the ' ' 
presence of 'cin external change s^iimuius .toward modifying •<ii-\ 
rfectors' 'Change criehtaCions: * * ^ ^ 
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No claim will be made here to have exhaustively traced- 
out and identified the- barriers' to institutional dhaWge. 

0n the other hand/ ttiere is evidence to support the conr 
elusion tha> for*nlidable bayrriers to the implementation oF ' 
community-oriented care are non-existent, except perhaps in 
the conjured imaginims of some institutional personnel. 



* « 

Change in that direction is clearly possible and seems 
to be materially hastened b^ the introduction of external 

change stimuli, ^particularly in institutions at least moder- 

^ ately supportive of- that mode of fare. 

Interpretations firora the Findings 

In this Chapter we have presented *th]p findings on our 
efforts to evaluate t^e cpntributions of external change 
^ stimuli, ins£ituti9nal characteristics, and change barriers 
to institutional change ra teg,. as. .we measured them. 

One* primary^^measure o^^n institution's effectiveness, 
•;,n our view, , is its'. aBiljity to. irespond.to well articulated 
community .service^ demand? and changing commuifity' s6rvice 
needs. • * V* • " ' , > - 

; ^ We reasoned that thejsxtent J:o -which a oiven institU- » 

tion might 'respond (its Ghange rate J would -del^end on tfie typ4 
) of external change stimulus Inounted ^to induae change,, the 

content of the changes sought, , that is, the ciegree to which 
. 'the changes sought were ',in- alignmeiit 'with or deviated from * 

an institution's exi^tin^' modes pf oj^eration, .5nd/or the 

presence, pf .^fcarriers^ preventing changes, Jj^^^^ 

^^^i ^he Impact 'of !lPypes of ^xiet:nal ^Change Stimuli on Institu- 

' . tiphal Ch ang e~ 7- ' T ~ ' ,n 

— * ^ » ' n * . 

' , Generally ^peaking^ '^articulateoT external 
. * efforts^ at inducing ghange do 'Stimuaate changes in children Is 
institutions. \r . * j ' '.v * . * ' - 

' ^ The'-epf^ct, .f OJT, the ^nost part,, appears •to be to encourage • 
and" siipport the negotiation Snore complex ahd difficult change 
/^han mignt o'ji^erwi^ ' . ' . . 
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The ^ community wide approach XSocial Sponsorship) — wH ihh 

costed little more in dollars than, the other two approaches 
we tried — clearly had the greatest impact on institutional 
change.. ^ * ; * 

Moreover, this approach' yielded a wide variety of 'janan- • 
ticipated benefidcial change iiiitiatives in children^-s^ ser- 
vices in the community and stimulated by far the largest n\am- 
ber of self initiated changes among the instituti^(n& themselves 

^ The Community Leader-Director drbup Sessions approach 
spurred a limited amount of change in the External Dimension, 
of care consistent with our expectations. 

However, this approach W4s alBo associated with dism^r 
se?ult's relative to* internal institutional change, the de- ^ 
velopment of a isubstai>tial number of unanticipated negative 
changes, that is, changes toward custodial rather than com^ ^ 
munity-oriented care, and an extremely low' level o|^sel'f\' 
initiated changes among institutional participants, \' 

' Staff Development was found to be generally un|)rodudtive 
as an external approach to* inducing* community^oriented changes 
in institutions. i ■ 

For the moSt part, we did ho better in t:his project than 
nonexperimental institirtion^ did on , their own over a jcgar's 
time. * ^ ^ ' . 

We are of the opinion that participants in this approach 
utilised the wealth of detailed information conveyed to ra- 
-tionalize th^ir present modes of operations as hfghly\com- 
munity-orientfed. in nature. 

Few unanticipated changes came to our attention in this 
project,^ with the possible exception of ,a change in. attitudes 
and und.erstanding aiT\phg paj^ticipants about the cbnfcept of com- " 
munity-oriented care. 

©ur results lead us to a. rather dim view of ^ staff devel^ 
opm^nt^as a.chaliore inducing technique. ♦ ' 

The Impact of ^Change 'Barriers oi^Institutional Change . 

Our work on 'this area suggests that there were f evj insur- 
mountable obstacles to the implementation of a wide variety of- 
community-oriented changes-. • * « . 
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Directors' pferceptions on this matter, partly CQn-firmed 
"By" otKer data, suggest *that most institutions within dll* * 
three experiments could have ijioved in a community-oriented' 
direction without high-level board or communj.ty .ifesist^ance . 
and without the additiprf of facility, staff, pr financial 
resources. ^ " * . ' ; 

, Wfe. would conclude from this that the differential change 
rates ob'serVed in- the three* experimental projects were* not 
materiaj.iy, influenced by different nianbers vand ty^es of* bar- 
rier^ confronted by the -participating institutions. 



^ *^his iS/ of cours^,/ a generalization. It is***worth re- ^ ^ 
calling that timing regarding the introduction of change * 
proved critical to,€wo instituticSns . In one case a ^ire'ctor 
left after being rebuf;e^*<^ by the board for moving tod fast ' 
whil-e in another a director* was replaced .for pot moving fast 

^ enough. ^ , * * ^ - 

In s^um, we believe thatf data on fihange i^arriers supports 
t4ie contentrioA th^t our ,modfel pf cbmm'unity-oriented carte was 
feasible of impleirfentation and that ba'irriers did not signifi- 
cantly influence the differential change rates that occurred 
between the three ^experimental projects. * . 

' Community^Driented Care aRd Instil^utiQnal Change 

• Contrary to^preva^iling views about the i*ntransig^ce of 
custodially oriented institutions, we anticipated that they 
would be the most vulnerable to coherent extgi;nal efforts to 
induce change in. a coMnunity-oriented direction. 

! . I. ' " * 

This ^'deficiency hypothesis'*' was not supported consis- 
tently in our findings. . ' ' „ 

^Our efforts to identify the conmibn eharacf eristic^ of 
institutions* having similar change rate patterns through 
c cluster analysis techniqdes/also proved fruitless. . ' " 

. • - ? " . ' . ^ • 

/ ' This^ latte)^^|inding. in 'particular Tsugg^ts, that, chil- 
dren' s^i'nstitutiprvl" do not address' the two basic %oals of- 
institutional *Qare in any integrated or systematic maiy?jer;. . 

If tTiey hadi^ it should have %been possible to produce^ 
"typology of children's institutions showing- differential as- . 
§oCiati6iis between levels of impact dn res^ident children *and 
change xates across,^ groups of .Institutions^ *. , 
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What our findings do suggest is that institutional change 
rates are influenced by the type of external change stimulus 
* to which instigations are exposed and .the compatibility 'of 
institutional modes pf operations with the proposed 'Change . ^ 
direction. 

Sirice a' variety -of change barriers po"se no nveaningful . o 
blockage to institutional change, instituti.opal ^leadership in 
the person of the director emerges as a major determining fac- 
tor. . . " ^ - ^ . 

Our findings indicate that the ^C:ommunity wide approach 
labeled Social Sponsorship is superior to the other approaches 
in mobilizing directors to act on external change recommenda- 
tions and to^ undertake and support other gtaff in undertaking 
self initiatives. 

Objectively, that is in terms of our baseline measures, 
the level of community-oriented care in institutional opera- 
tions dpes not appear to influence institutional change rates 
in any clearly definable way. * - . . 

^Subjectively, in tertns of a director's perception of the 
compatibility a change recommendation with ±he general direc- 
tion 'of his current operations, community-orientedness appears 
to play an iihportant r^le. • ' * * 

The findings indicate that unless change recommendations 
were compatible with a director *s views (all of them were - 
posed in a community-oriented .<ii'fection) , rather th^in^act he 
might b^ moved to conjure .up a substantial rationale for. not 
acting in the form of multiple change barr4ers. 

, Overall, our work on institutional change tells us 'that 
the responsive, and adaptable iGs.titution cannot, be easily 
identified by havijig J!:ft^wledge aboijt its 'current modes, of 
operatioii, even wjien that knowledge is highly detailed and 
obtained 1^ independent mfeaSurement techniques. 

The * interplay of the type of external stimulus used to 
induce change and thie o^ietitat^ions of institui^ional^direptprs 
appears to be. j:he most pronounced factor in moving institutions 
^ to' make changes. * * , 

The community wide?, approach utilized ''in the Social Spon- 
sorship project is clearly superior as an inducer of insti- 
tutional change. \ - ^ 
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• Its effectiveness, and coincidentally the adaptability 
'pf institutions exposed to it, would likely be increased by 
Concentrating a .greater share of such efforts upon the insti- 
tutional directors. 

This sharpening of focus,. and harnessing of. community 
influences could well increase the rate of change -we recorded 
and perhaps do a better job of preventing a tendency toward 
retrenchment among directors of some of the custodially 
oriented institutions. 



CHAPTER V 

THE IMPACT OF STAFF SERVICE ORIENTATIONS 
ON INSTITUTIONAL EFFECTIVENESS 

» 

In -previous jchapters we speculated about thfe effect 'of 
staff orientations on institutional ef fectivenessl-- 

Specifically, v;e referred to the relationship between 
diragt or's cha n g a ^rientat i o ns an d ins4:i4uifcional change-rates 
and we alluded to the ^consequences, for residents resulting 
from staff decisions- regarding admissions, retention, ^and re- 
lease. ♦ 

V 

The staffs of institutions are obviously pivotal iri pro- 
^viding services to residents and implementing changes, but to 
what extent do thei^ orientations toward service ..provision 
and institutional change actually iijfluence institutional 
modes of opef^atibn? /f'' , J » ^ 

• »«» 1, - - • \ . - * " , 

\ ^^i|:!l^e'l)jgginnin^ of^ bur r^searoh we^ identified "three re- 
J^ativj^ly discrete oorientatjLons that we felt might -directly in 
/fluence institlition^I ^^ffectiaftgnesg ^ vis . a vis * the two basic . 
goa^ls^of ihstitutional^ care, as fbliowT* « * • ^ 



^ ' - X. • Child Bearing .Piu3^spp hy 



As we measurel&.^hi's" orientation low secures represent 
a disposition toward child dominance , control aj\d 
stri'dt,^ai&eipli3fte while iiigner sqoriss repireSerit 
child ."actSeptance^ shaded "decisidn-making** and less , ' 
punitive discipline'. \ ■ - 

We t^Jieyed ""this orientation mig^t be reflected 

i|i. sf^aff-resident relationship's thereby influencing, 

the development of^child competencies. 



^In fadt, correlational analyses' indicate the three • 
orientations to .coir^rise .a rather well int;figrated general • 
orientation.^ The product .moment correlation between chiid 
rearing philosophy scores and levels "of community oriental, 
tioh is .870 Vith an r of .791 and .JT^S between these "two 
variables and level of job satisfaction, respectively. 
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2. Community Orientation ■ ' ' - . . 

This orienjb^^tion reflects the general level of 
receptivity of staff toward working in and' with 
coinmunity elements in providing .services, or 
conversely, the level of desire 'to work in, an / 
isolated context "behind the walls" ofrthe in-/ 
stitution. - . 

We .thought this orientation might most directly 

influence institutional adaptability-r ^hati-is^ 

institutional change rates.' ' 



3. Job Satisfaction ' ^ ' , ^ • 

• This orientatior^ was measured along a range of 
low to high "satisfaction. We thought this ori- 
. * • enta^on might haVe a general but unspecified' 
,^ bearing on institutippal effectiveness. • ^ 



* In this chapter we will take a look at the relationship 
between these staff orientations !knd institutional 'effective*- 
ness and .bqnclude with some observations about- the child as- 
sessment process, the mechanism through which much of ^a ' . 
staff 's 'influence flows. ^ * . - . 



Is there a General Relationship between Staff Orientations 
and. Institutional Effectiveness? - ~ - ' / ^ 

The results of a variety of correlational analyses sug-" 
gest that ther^ is no substantial .relationship between staff 
orientations and child c6mpetency scores, in'stitutional changg 
rate?!?, or' level of community^ prientedness' in institutional 
operations, "for^ the sample of ' 32^ institutions ^nd 345^ staff 
members as a whole • - ■.' ^ 

, Table 5-1 shows ^ the inconsequential product moment, cfor- 
relations for staff orientations arid, child coinpefefengy scores. 

The results rela&ve to. institutional change "rates are* 
no^more imjpres^^ve.* o • : ^ * , 

Canonicarl^ Weights obtained tor global staff '^orientatiohs. 
''for each ins.titution were utilized in *conjunctio;i with insti- 
tutional change rat^s to derive Spearman rank orde^r coorrela- 
tions. * - • ^ , 
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Table 5"1 

Ptoduct-Moment Correlations for Institutional Means on Staff 
. Sefyice Orientation's and^^hild Compefeiicy Scores 
. (N=32 Institutions) . ^ . ' " 

' V Child Competency Measures 

Verbal ' * ] 

Abilities ' Locus of 

' ..^^(I-TIT) ITSRCS _l.C.C>.ntrQL,V^' 



Staff Oriejitatiori 



< 



Child Rearii^g Philosophy 
Community Orientec^nes^ 



Job Satisfaction 



■Ml4 
-.016 

. .175 



-•.192 
-.0'91 
-.052 



I 



.333 

Y' 

.149i^^ 



-.09 6 i, 



In this, global' staff prientations^are found to be /';/ 
minimal-ly associated .with both 'Extern^TL Dimension^ qhangd ' 
irates (i^ = .091). and Internal Dimension change rate^ li^ = -.1 

" * — ■ — - ' ' ' • f4< f 

Finally, similar 'r&nk order cqrrelatiofis'utiliz^Ltog ca- ^' 
noni'cal weights for leVel of .copnuriity-orien'ted care.l^n eacl) 
l-hstitution show only ,>modfest as Soci^ti'cMis between th^ variable 



^ • was the cas6 w±th gejriera^ findings presented- in pre- 
.vious chapters, more' meaningful .'informatidn is fdund just be-. 
' n^lath' thei^ .Surface. Z-^/ ■ 

, • / When;^s±a^f ^oriehta^ipn'sc6rjes ate -re^roupift, averaged/ ^ 
<an.dy:^fi^knked .for the now familiar . iris'^Eitutiqnai clitste^s,. 

s^&fte. intefestijig associations fc'etveen Staff eLrientationa and. 

ihs'titUrtional types ^appeap/ "as,-^hown in TaJDle/ 5--.2r , I 

'.Notg s' hould be , made -here that >iranki|B|; in Table '5^2\.\^ere. 
/made,.\isingAhe fluster analysis re^sult^^ ^^ained.with chHd ^ 
comp^teno,^' data ,as discussed in Chapter', ar^^ - . - * ^ 

^ A cjXuster analysis per:fdrmed^ on.^t^fe arientat£6n data ^ 
^id not "ijeprpduce a similar pattern o^f ;«j^t'Hutibn^l:gr(ifUp^ 
furtj^; demons tirating in a general way ^e'^lfbk of-Zdire^t 
re23tion^i^ips between ^taf f ^ priehtatioril aitd'*resid'ents^: Vom^^*^ 
:petenC5L. levels 4 ^ •> . . ^ ^^>-- ^ i' - . • 
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. ^ , Table 5-2 



•Institutiohal Cluster Ranks for the 3^ 
Staff Service Orientation Measures 

/ . ' . Staff '.Orientation 



Institutional 
Cluster' 



' ^ Chi Id Community- Job . 
No^ of Kearirig Oriented- : Satis- " 
Inst.* Philosophy • ness ' faction 




Communitjj-Orient-ed 
Benign Cu§tTJdd,al - ^ 
Self Governing 
Survivor Custodial 
Rote Skills 
Tutorial 
Transitory Care 



Extremist * 
Exceptions 



1* . 

2 

3 

4 - 

5 ' . 

6 ' 



3** 

2 
8 

' 1 



3** 

3 



4 

, 5 
1 
2 
7 



*Ranked from' Acceptance (IV tcf Dominance (S)' 
**Ranked ' f rom High (1) to,Ldfy7'(8) - " 



These rankings do idis/:lpSe f^t the .mo^t cTommunltyj^ori-. 
ented institutions have th'6 jtfiDst cfHld acceptin^^ aniy leas^^ ^ 
, satisfied stgtffs. Of equal "importance, '.their^ staff ^''are only 
.moderate'lyf^ommunity-''orieht|fed. • , . , ^ 

Transitory Care d"nstitul;ions sim'ilat to coitumai:iity- 
oriented institution?' in many. wSys', yet "their stjiffs pave tHe 
most child dpmiijicering'^brientations.' • This may reflect Xi^e I 
felt need araong ♦ataffs^iJi 'these institutions to mkintain su^^ 
stantia.l controls £h order to 'manage the r^pid flpw' of ichiil?- 
dren wthrough* theipd. • * * . • * . • ' 
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One final point about these rankings before we move 6n. 
We previously noted the ap^axeni; need among Self Governing in- /' 
Stit\itions in' particular .to remain separated* from their commu- / 
nity environments in order to carry out their programs. These 
rankings show staffs in these institutions to be the -least com- 
' mtinity oriented. 

The Path of Influence; Do Staff Orientations S hape Institutional 
Operations or Vice Versa? T ' ' 

"One xa±her ^ indixect but' coiraironly used technique for assess"- 



mg fhe durability of personal orientations over time is to 
examine the association between them and individual's back- 
ground characteristics. 

In the field of organizational analysis, the assumption 
is frequently made that if strong associations are found be- 
tween personal orientations and such factors as sex, age level, 
educational achievement, and so on, then there is reason to 
believe J:he orientatioia.m^y have been fojnned prior to the be- 
ginning of employment. 

Our analyses suggeg^: that such background characteristics 
are not strongly. linked with staff orientations. 

Results of statistical tests controlling for age, sex, 
level of education&l achievement,^ marital status, parenthood, 
and whether natural .children remain at hoir\e currently or not 
all' proved to be inconsequential. ^ 
<*) , « 

'Additionally*, whether staff live on grounds or not, eat 
on grounds or not, and the amount of staff exposure to train- 
ing and educational experiences during the year prior to our 
measuring- staff orientations appear to. have little bearing on 
staff orientationa. 

The major associations we detected are .situational in 
nature having to do with the position a staff member holds., 
how long he has worked at his institution/ and the 'frequency 
of his.^qontact with resident children and the neighboring* 
community. . * . 

Table 5-3 gives the mean orientation scores for fulltime ^ 
*staf f members for the four most common staff positions (ex- 
cluding maintenance/domestic service workers) across^ 'the 32 
institutions.^ , 
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Table 5-3 



ifean Service Orientation Scor-es 
for- Full-Time Staff by Position 
(N=32 Institutions)' 

» » • 

^ , staff - Orientation 

No. of Child Rearing' Community- Job 
Staff ..Philosophy Orientedness Satisfaction 



Directors 

Social 
Service} 

Teachfers 

Cottage * 
PdrentS 




X 



X 



_sa. 



_SD_ 



82.81 (21.09) 29.41 (9.58) 

63-.57; (39.72) 34. ll' (2.93) 
50.36 (41-.40) 33.71 (4.30) 



71.74', (3l^ .,48),. 

78. ',49. (,^24^9) ' 
68.14 (3'4.G6) 



73-23' (25.61) 28.60 (6.01) 76.52 (2.4.86) 



•the clear ftifferences evidenced in this breakdown^ admit - 
to no obvious patterns; - - * ' 

fe. ^ Data m Table 5-4 provide furth^if rnsigh^ts. In;general> 
there are tendencies toward higher child dominanee/ incifea'^ed 
preference for work in' isolation, from community^ and .lower 
job satisfaction as length of time employed -and , frequency, of 
contact with residents increases. s * ' t - • 

Stepwise Multiple Regr4ssipn an.aiyses/o'f the orierjjta-* 
tions scores 'of 345 full-time staff, mei^ib^rs carr^ urs a bit 
further by identifying sohie of the .qoitiplonents ^^,of /institu- 
tional Gate, that contribute to tjh^' development" bf staff piri- 
entations. ' " . . v:-. * ' • • - \ , 

• Data in .Table 5-5 indicate that S ,p,ar1:S'of the corwuChiity- 
oriented model of care account .fdr^ ^bbut* 44 perd'^rit of the. 
'variance relative to staff "child^.reairing phijqsophy scores.^ 

.r!^'.* * ' • //: * > • 

\ M ' ...... ^ % • * 

*Consistei>t with. previous .regression .aJialyses, a. cutr^ff 
point was applied when .the contributiprjrt'of & model part to t^e 
variance-explained (R^) fell bfelow 2/ percent*. . - 
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Table 5-4 , 

Product- Moment Correlations Between Staff Service 
Orientation Scores, Length of Emp laymen t. and 
Frequency of Contact with. Resident Children 







Staff Orientation 
, ft • 






No. of 
Staff . 


Child 

Rearing Community- ' 
.-E];iilosophy * Orientedpess 


Job 
Satis-* 
faction 


Length of Employ- 
ment 


302 


-.76Q ^ . -.779 


* 

-.625 


Frequency of 
Contact with 
Resident 
Children » 


302 


-.734 , >^-.854 


'a 

> -.917 



(Insert Table 5-5) 



Institutional emphases upon comprehensive replacement 
planning/follow-up services (II), decentralized decision- 
, making structures (17), low child stigma in progr'amming (12), 
high staff to resident ratios (E4) , open admissions (E3) , and 
coherent decentralized discipline/reward systems eschewing 
harsh discipline and provijiing tangible rewards (16) contrir 



bute to higher child acceptance among staff .members. 



/ 



Somewhat unexpectedly, a m.aterial contrit)ution to a high 
child acceptance orientation .among staff is also made' by low. 
staff -^community interchange (E6) and low orientations .toward 
institutional change among directors (E7) . ^ 

Of equal importance, several of the factors that account 
^9r much of the variance in residents' competency levels ap-* 
pear to ^play little or no part in the development of staff 
orientations toward child rearing. ^ 

Most notably, continuity of staff-resident relationships 
(E5) , composition of child population (E2) / and Dail^ Life 
Decision-Making patterns, that is, degree of child participa-, 
tioi^ (15) appear to be inconsequential. 
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f Finally/ the quality of on--grounds program (community 
integrated vs isolated on-grounds approach, 14) seems to have s 
no bearing wEatsoever. 

These f indingi suggest that a staff orientation to^qird 
child acceptanc.e would be materially improved by , increasing 
the number of staff and according staff more involvement in 
and control over decision-making and discipline/reward sys- 
tems particularly as they relate to ^admissions, releases arid^ 
' practices that stigmatize'. 

jj^ There is more than a hint of anti-community-oriehtedness 
in these apparently community-priented findings. 

First, increasing staff nvmibers and involvement would 
seem ^ to enhance child acceptance under tfie further* conditions 
of low staff /community interchange' and a director having low 
interest in community-oriented change. - ' '\j " 

? 

Moreover, high child acceptance is- not materially en- 
hanced by increasing the level of residents' involvement in 
decision making, stabilizing staff resident relationships or 
inproving the 'flow or degree of heterogeneity of children 
.passing through this apparently open admissions — comprehen- 
sive replacenient planning/follow-up services,, system. " 

. 6t this leads-* to the coty::lusion that high child ac- 

' " ceptance in this sample may mean -high child acceptance under ; 
a condition of broadened staff control of institutional pro- 
, qesses . ^ \ . . 

% Stepwise multiple r^gr^^jsion r.e$ults, fo^z:^staff ccjmmunit^ % 
. orientaf£ions (receptivity ^toward work with ahd in\:ommunity 
vs des^ire to wof k in isolation behind ';the iwalls) as pires^n-ted 
m Table 5-6 indicates thai; comprehensive replacement planning/ 
fo,llow-{rp services (II) , 'more heterogeneity in^ohild 'popula- 
^ tions (E2) , and open admissions (E30 contribute to mpre re- 
ceptive orientations ambng' staff miembers. , • ^ (T ) 



On the other hand, high receptivity toward work with ^nd 
in communities a^so is** accounted for i^j. part 'by institutional 
emphases on low community staff v^interchange CE6) ^ developing ' 
on-grounds program (14), and low sttif f-resideni: ratios (E4) . 

Overall, these results suggest that staff cpmmunityVojri- 
entedness is favorably influenced by broad institiitional po l- 
icie's and programs governing the ^admissions agid release oF 
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Children, but unfavorably by the degree oF^irect engagement 
Qt staff in these, ^processes . * - < ; 

Consistent,Vith;.the negative correlations found between, 
'frequency of .sta'ff -contact- >7ith residents and community-qti- 
entedness scores, we. have here an ijidicati<^^ that staff are ^. 
less receptive, to ^bjrk -in arid wjith community as their involve-. 
. ment with" community personneJL and community elements engaged 
^ in providing &(qrvi?:es to residents increases and as staff-res- 
ident ratios decla/ne. ' 

y \ "J\ V \ 

Thes6 lattei' 'results^ couplec^ with IjJ^ie; fact that dhcreased 
decentralization /of any type proves to hav^ inconsequential 
effects, leads tf) the conclusion that community orientaMon is 
negatively effec/t^d by the simple frequency of direct exposure 
to and involveinent of staff with community, and resident chil- 
dren r-egardless of the degree of influenp^ they wield- in "these' 



engagements. 



/ 



Turning to | the r^^ression rfesults for job satisfaction, 
'we found that a! majority of the i;nodel parts' contribute mate- 
rially to the variance fp\md. among scores ^or this general 
orientation. » -\ * 



r 



♦ In Jail, 9 jiarts, f>t the model account for slightly better 
tlian: 6& percent of the variance as shown ifi tTable 5-7^. * 

; Oi\^ce aaain, comprehensive replacement^*^)lanning/fbllow-up. 
services (II) maiJe the most important contH^fcrution* / / 

Job satisfaction, is ''also materially ehH^nced by, inpreas%3 
staff' involvement in decisi9n-making processes (17) . and. dis- < 
ci-^line/chd^ldreri' tEl)-, and .a deemphasis of^ cj^ild spLgmatizing 
practices Cl2),.. ; \ ^ . " 



This pattern, is similar to the bne foHn<i*,asso6iated with' 
high clxild afecept^ice orientations. ' . 

-; . • . r , . - : 

On ^the other %and, j.ob satisfaction appeafte to be unfa- 
vorably effected b.^ High staff-resident ratios (E4), high com*- 
munity-staff" interchange (E6) , and higTi child participation 
in decision^mvaking proqet5Sres"^(I5) . . 



Fre;0uency of 6ng##^^t by staff with cbitrnuriity and resi- / 
dent chjLldren,- partlc\a^M^:i^ i^ a participatoi:i4'^^a^d shaVed ;\ 
decision-making J^att^^^^.^^ppea^.s tq stimulate. Mndencies amojig 
staff toward child* ^i^ir^^^flce, separatedness it^ community^, 



and lower job* ■sati<g"f&$jpic5h^ 
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All of ±his may simply mean that, it is' easier to main- 
tain service orientations supportive of ^omlnunity-oriented 
care in positions allowing more invo.lvement in institutional . • 
processes and mor'e control qver the frequency of contacts' 
with residents and the communit^> . • V- ' 

Staff^at any positional level who are- pn fhe firing jLine 
daily and who feel they have little 6ontfol over tl\eir work 
mAy tend to develop orientations leading toward child dominance 
and' separateness^ from community ^invo^lvement, * \ • * 

The general movement among staff toward adoption of these, 
orieiitatigns, the. longer they remain ^t their jobs suggests 
this to be a rather widespread tendency. . • , * 



The Child Assessment Process 



" Staff Accuracy in As sessments • ' , „ 

The- foregoing results indicate that staff service ori- * 
entations have little direct impact ofl residents' competency 
levels. . • 

• s 

Indeed, the formation of these orientations seems to be 
influenced by a constellartion of institutional factors quitfe 
dif f ep:en1> from *thbse that f ostfer the development of competen- ^ 
cies among , resident children. ' - 

In this section we will pick up on a point previously 
alluded to, n^mely., that the decisions staff make about re- 
sidents, may be of fax greater consequences for them than are 
the orientations staff hol/i about the services ;t:hey provide* , 

Data reported 4-n this section were gathered in two sub- 
sidary studies that yielded information on staff perceptions 
of instituti9nal decision-making structures and staff ratings ' 
tof resident/Children respectively* ^ ^ . ^ ' * 

The. first study^was cphdCicted with a random sample o£ 11 
ixyttitujiions for the purpose of Obtaining perceptions' of the 
decision-making i^ructures from at least One sccial service f 
and one cottage parent st^ff member in each institution. ^ 

The second study involved submitting standardized rating 
forms toTthe soc:^al service person and the cottage pa'^ent 
.liaving primary case respdfisibility for every child in care in 
' All 32 institutions during 1972* . 



i 
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Each staff tater was asked' to rate eacR resident "for , 
whom he (or she) had prima^ responsibility Relative to ^w 
'soon the child^woui.d be ready for community replacerent , fthe 
types and numbers of personal problems the child demonstrated, 
' -^nd how well the child would do compared to noninstitution- 
'alized children were he' to be returned to his community imme- 
diately. ' , ^ . 

/ ■ * ■ • 

This study produced paired* ratings for a' total of', 1246 
/ resident children^ . . , 

* * • * * • 

Looking first *at' the ratings data, th^re is some sltp- 
port for the observation that '^taff assessments coincide rea- 
sonably ivell with the actual con^etency' levels of resident 
• children. » • * % * ' 

» " *^ . ■ ^ ^ ^ 

Previous findings indicate that older phildren and those 
in , higher school grades score Higher on . task/social relation-- 
phip skills and* sense of self direction,. 

« ' • * * 

J ^ Staff also rate ^sucli children onore frequently as ready 
for replacement, , as having fewer personal problem,^ and as 
being morfe likely to make an adequate readjustment * to cohimu- 
nity living, a^ illiistrate'd in th^ correlational results • • 
presented in Table 5-8.^ ^ ^ 

\ ' Similarly, such resident characteristics family in- 
come,, parental whereabouts, sex,, and race bear ;Llttle ge'neral 
association with either staff ratings or residents* actual 
comJ)etency levels.* ^ 



One point .pf contrast was Sound in these com.parisons: 
Staff tend to rate children more fa^rably the longer they 
.remain in cate while th actuaj. competericy levels" of children 
"appear to fall, ^particularly after the first year in residence. 

Overlooking the results for length of stay for the moment, 
these cemparisons . suggest that 3taff aire, reasonably accurate 
in th^^^assessments of residents' levels of functioning. 

Furthe^r analyses Indicate J?hat accuracy in judging res- 
idents has more to do with the degree of staff ' involvement 
with resideijitg than 'to ' staf f>b&ckground characteristics or 
service 6ri,entation^. * V ' , ' * 

Correlational techniques arid difference in m^eans tests 
were^ utilized to assess the relationships between staff rat- 
irtgs and such staff . background^ cj;iaracteristics as age, sex. 
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Table 5-8 

;Producf: Moment Correlations Between Staff Ratings of 
Residents and ^"elected Characteris'tic^ 'of .Residents 



Resajde'nt 
Chkracteristics 



No. 

Residents 
Rated 



'Residents 
. Ready to 
Leave Now" 



\No. of 

Kersdnal 

Problems 

•Per 
Resident 



How Well 
Residents 
Would Do (cf :C 
nonresidents) 
. if Released 



Age L^el \ 


'1246 


♦ , 

' . .600. 




.611 


School Grade ^ 


K, . 








Level - 


1246 


■ .595 

1 


.-.351 


.625 


Length of Stay 


1246 ^ 


^671 * 


-.■585 

t 


1643 






* 


'X ■' ■ 

* 

• 


h 

\ 

^ 1 



marital ^tatus, living a^rar^gements , family composition, 
length of employment, and frequency of^ exposure to recent 
^training and educational experiences. ' ^ 

None these variables proved to be .significantly as- 
' sociated with staff ' ratings of residents • ^ 

Similat .results "^are reflected in correlations obtained 
for staff sHXVice orientations and ratings as shown in Table 

— * ^ . • ^> 

Further, spcial .Service personnel more frequently rate 
residents as ha'^ng fewer ^personal problems ,and •as b^ing 
' ready io ' leave laii^L-tO-make adjsquate readfustiaents, than do 
cottage parents, as shown, in Table 5-10. ^ • 

It is also obvious froril this breakdown that cottage par** 
"anbs on the average have^ primary case* responsibility for far 
Bewer children than the average social worker. 

~Alsb., cottage, parents >l)erc'eive themselyes as far n\M:e*'' 
'involved in maki^ig- decisions governing . the daily Pife 4<^^ivi- 
tieS of res*idents^ Indeed, among the s^nall sample of personnel 
that v;e a5sessed relative, to daily life decision-maHing. pro- 
cesses,, sQoial "service personnel saw thefnselves as virti!|al 
nonparti-cipants , according to the c^ata in *T able. 5-11.- 
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Table 5-9 



Product "Moment .Correlations Between Staff Service 

Orie^ntatio^is an^d Staf f 'Ratfngs of Resident's " " 

> * . Ite. of - , How Well Res^.- 

.* " ' ' No. ' ' P^sonal- ' dent Would Do 

Residoits Profojans (of : nonresi- 

N6. of r. iReady to Per * dents) if 

• Staff . . lieave Now Resident Released 



St^f , 
Orientations. 



Ch^ld Rearing' ^ . 
Philosppl^ , ' 


345. 


. . ' -Ji85 ■ 


..332 


1-^ • J 

.134 


^ ,• ♦ 
Ccnwunity 
. Qrientedi>ess" . . 


■\;345 


'■ .157 


.005-' • 


• -.219. 


•Job Satisfaction ■' 


345 


■ -.119 ■■: 


-.224 

f 

^ . .1—,.. 


.-119 



^ 1 



4- 



Table 'S^IO 
, — 1 1 . 1 



•social Service , Per so^inel^ arid Cottage Patreh^ :; 
' • : Aggregate" Ratings \of -Riesidents 



, Type of 
.'•sSfT 



- . : . / ■; %;y9f Itesidfeits- » 

• . ^% 6| Resi-t^ , . X Ncv.;- Prt^ Who .Wbu2d/t)o ' Well-i^ 
. 'Kb. ' of denfcs Realy. , bleths Per ,^ - ^ Jcf ;^,non:riesident)^ .: 
:,^itaff .- Mo Leave/lfcw'..;.Resii5ent ^ Relfe^-^^'-^'"' 



vfecial Servio^. 


■■;52'' ; 


.7 ' * 

" . 65. 3. .y 


■ '.4.24, -r"^ 5fL..6 


''J* ■ . ■ . '\ 
cbttage^ Pare^its 






■4;.58V; jf 152.1 

, 1 — i-^I / 1 
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* Table 5-11 



. Staff I^ercep.tionfe Daily Life Decision- 
' \ Making "Patterns, By Staff Level^ , - 

*• ' * < 

%. of* Tissues I (others) Decide: 















< * • . 

• * * I / • 
Per Socxai seirvice . (N=lx)' 


Alone 


■ With .1 . 
^Other * 
/Level ■ 


(2 or more)* 
Multii^vels 


Directors;^, ' ' . ' ' 


e - 

.09." 


• .09 




.24' 


* 


Social Service 


1 .02 


■ .09 




;.18 




Cottage Parents v 
Children 

— f — '■ 


. - .16 

■ -oe 


h •26 V * 

'.. .1^ ; ■ 


• 


,30 




. • • * 

r * 

S 




Issues I (others) 


Decide^: 


( * , • 

» - ^ * . , ■ 

Per Cottage Parents (N=ll) 


• f ' ' 

Alone 


With 1 

Otljer 

Lpvel 


f 

(2 or more) 
Multilevels 

* 


Directors' 

> — 

Social Serv-ice ' 
Cottage Parents 
Children * * . # 


"'.14 
■ .08 

.06 


' '.-27, • 




.07 ' 
■."05 
.07 
.07 


% 


^^^^ 
























• 

» ' ' v 








» 





These data 'indicate t^^t , Cottage ^parents see thBinselves 
as more heavily^ involved in the daily J^ives of< residents tjhan 
do' ,s6eiaj 'se2;vice* personnel- Data in'Table ,5-12 f6llov/ing^ 
indicate that cpiitage, parentis- are al6p more accurate in their 
assessmeJits of" resident^, *^ * /' *^ ' * ' 



7 



• ^The,,42 Item' paft^of ±he Baseline Survey Questionnaire 
'dea^ng iSpith daily ^if e decision making- was utilized to ob- ' 
tain, these data. 
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s^dents* ^ 



Overall^ these findirigs support the observation that 
st:aff assesspentfe of residents are reasonable approximations 
of 'Children's actual 'levels of funct;iofiing and, 'further, 
that the accuracy of staff asi^essments is influenced more by 
the Hegree of staff involvement in residents' daily lives > 
than by their • service' orientations or a variety of 'other per- 
sonal characteristics. ' ' - ' 

The Bases- for- Staff > decisions about Re 

' ' . ^ '* * 

' Estimating the degree of staff accuracy in assessing the 
functional levels qf residents lays the ground work for fur- 
ther examining the extejit to which^thiis knowledge influences 
the process of making basic decisions regarding residents' 
retention or release. In short, doe^ it make any <aifference 
whether staff assessments 'are ^cc\ilrate or not. _ ' 

Part of the answer to this -question is already known in 
the sense that cottage parents are rarely- involved, in such 
decisions althpugh their assessments of ofesidents appear to 
be, more accurate than- those of other personnfelf who do in^X^-- 
ence theg^e decisions; - * . 

From an admi'fsiQjis star\dpoint, the available Xiata indiiu- 
cate that a child's actual levei* of functioning at that point 
in time has little^,' oi:^ nothing to' do with how Jong tHe adinis- 
sions officer foresees his stM^ing in residence, as shown in 
Table 5-13. ' . ^ * . 

Table 5-L3 

Differences in Mean Competency Scores 
for All. 1973 Institutional Admissions ^ ' . 
• ' ^ By Predicted Length of Stay, 

' . ■ . Predicted Length of Stay 

' ■ ■ ' * Long T'erm Short Term ^ t 

Child Competency (12 mo +) (1-3 moj 

Measure. . • (N=267). ^ (N=51) 



X ' SD X SD 



30.88 (12.32> 36.35 (10:i9) .'325 
28.50 ( 6.82K 26.8"2 ( 6.39) 1.69« 
13.22 (.5.-861" 12.61 ( 4.72) .805 



Verbal Abilities p 

(LTIT) 
TSRCS (Total) • 
Locus of Control 
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S£aff judgments regarding the release' oiE children seem 
•to be based more sui;xstantiatly on residents' actual levels of 
functioning* \ • i ' • 

Table 5-L4 shows, for ' example,- that children released 
during 1972 scored higher^ on both task/social relationship 
skills and sense- of. 'so^lf direction (Locus of Control) than 
those who vere retained, * y 



• Table 5-14 . * 

Differences •irl Mean Competendy Scores 
for all 1972 Institutional Releasees 
♦ Compared to Institutional Retainees 



4 



Child Competency 

Measure 

■ ■ *■ 


' 1972 
, Releases 
(N=408) 


1972 
Retainees 

(N=444) 

^ f 


t . 

4' 




X (SD) 


X (SD) • 


if 


verbal Abilities (LTI.T*) 


31.66 (9.98) 


31.23 (12. 70) 


, .551 


TSRCS 
Sub- < 
Scales 


''Task 

Cottage Mates \ 
School Mates 
, Cottage Parents 
Teacher . 


It. 44 (3.45).. 
6.05 (1.77) 
5.81 (1.69) 
4.32 (2.37) 
4.87 .(1.76) 


7.88 ( 2.64) 
5.80 ( 1.91) 
5.51 ( 1.76) 
4.08 (.2.66) 
4.;78 ( l.9h) 


16.991* 
. 2.049**' 
.614 

1.414 

,.737 


.T5RCS 


(Total) 


29.67 (5.48>). 


28.14 (, 7.08) 


3(541* 


Lociis of Control 


■14.21 (5.77) 


»12.j67 ( 4.31) 


*^4,.^400* ■ 



*P<.01 (2 tail) 
**P<.05 (2 tail) 



These findings are Receptive in one important sense. 

. The superiority of released children in task/social rela- 
tj.onahip skills is largely accbunted for in terms .of task ac- 
complishments and skills m getting along with cottage mates. 

The fagt that releasees" score no better than retainees 
relative to relationship skills with' teachers and school mates 



suggests that a child's develbprneht in the community context 
•may not be commonly weighed* in ^reaching decisiobs on reten- 
tion or releai^e. , 

The results rel^ative^'to task and cottage mate scoiTes/ 
on .the other hand, . indicate th,at a child's observed on-grounds 
behavior may be a principle soUrce of information on which 
these decisions are based.' ' 



It will recalled' fi:om^ brevious. findings that the ^n- 
eral developmental pattern among residents over' time is toward 
increased skill, in relal^ionshilps with teachers and schooiC 
.mates and a deterioration 'in 'relation?hips with cottageN par- 
ents and eott'age mates. 

Placed 'together, these fin^dings. point to the possibility 
that children adjusting well on-grounds are likely to be re- 
.Ifeased <while those not doing well are more likely to be re- 
tained. * "^m^ 

^ The irony here is , that .a 'considerable number of^ children 
^Qt cJoing well on-grounds may be showing Extremely good pro- > 
gr^s's wjLthin .the" dottimunity .context. ... « 

On the» basis of ;this progress*^, tl)ey might wejl be the 
best candidates for' community replac,emeht> but given the 
^ souiices of information utilized by staff in reaching such. 
*• decisions, \^hey might also be the OQe''s retained in care. 



'Finally, we turn to a breakdowh o'f \staf f ratings 1>t^ in- 



stitutional clusters in order to observe differences that oc-\ 
cur Ipetweenr various types of^ institutions. r ^ . , 

scan of the ranks in Table 5-15 leads tp' the conclusion 

that there are no substantial associations between these 

cluster 'rankings and staff ratings or .release rates. 

• • » « « 

Hpwever, .inspjection of 'individual clusters yield's some 
interesting observations. * . ^: 

. • • . ' ] ' ' ' . . ' * 

Per example., staff in Rote Skills insti^tvxtions rat^ their 
•resident populations^ as ' least 'problematics and consider a high 
proportion ready to leave now. » ' ' - 

*' * : • . * , , 

In spite of these ratings, thege, institutions released 
the lowest percentage of residents during 1972 and evaluated 
a larger share o% their residents 'as potential long term clfire 
cases at pb/iht of admission tha^j institutions in any other 
cluster. ' ' , ^ 
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» Xt quite clear ii^ these institutions that residents' ^ 

levels p'f functioning' have little or no inf Ixfence on sufch 
basic considerations^ as how long the institution expects 
children to stay or wjien they will be released. 

Pa^erns revealing differing emphases are observed in 
the other institutional clusters. 

For exampU-e, staff in Survivor Custodial institutions 
rate their populations as highly problematic and expect a 
good many ^children to stay long periods. In spite of .this, * 
these institutions rank highest in the^ number of children 
ratetj ready to leave now, and third in* the proportion actually 
^replaced. ' " * 

Staffs in Self <3overning and Community--Oriented institu- 
tion's view tlieir populations as the most problematic. They 
also, yate few^r ofi, their children as. ready for r^jp^acement 
than staffs in most other institutional clusters. 

' • . ' ^ 

f ^ Here th'eCsimilarities end. Self Governing institution? 
^ expect 'most children to* remain in care long term ^nd yet a 

rather high proportion "of their 1972 populations was "released 
during the year. Conversely, although Comifiunity-Oriented 
institutions expect more admissions to be short term cases, 
tliey are close to the bot1;om in the proportion of dhilSren ^ 
released during the same time span. " , . •* 

Transitory Ca,Xe institution?^ 4B^xpect most of their admis-, 
sions to be short term care gases', And in fact, released the. 
lar^fest proportion of their populations dur$n^ 1972., 

^ Staffs in these , ins titutionS also see their residefit 
I populations as among the ;|^east ^obXeitiatib while rating an 

extremely high proportion^ as in need of continued cTare."* ^ ^ 

^Ip Since staffs in these institutions do *not view the res- 

idents theihse^lves as overly problematic, the judgment that 
. most' shouldit^einain in care may reflect a need "for mo;e^e'time 
to develop adequate rejllacement plans than is ordinarily 
available given the rapid child flow pattern^ ^ 

Consistent with many, other findings Benign .Custodial 
institutions stand apart, marked in this case by unusual 
consistency ^ih staff .rankings, expectations and proportion, , 
of total^ child populations released. 
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.'These institutions, are "neither ^concerned with survival 
nor attepiptin^ to promote or prove any particular type of 



service - orientation. 



Urilike other 'institutions, ^these iAst.itutions appear to 
exhibit fewer -policy and practice emphases that might^create 
stresses 6n decision-making processes productive of some of 
the inconsistencies observed in the other clusters. ^ 



Interpretations f rom the Find^i'igs * 

' 'The weight of the evidence presented in this chapter 
poin^ to the conclusion that staff service* orientations 
have very 2,ittl^ dir.ect impact upon institutional effective- 
ness in genferal/ o'r upon the child assessment — decision -making 
prp9ess specif icaj^ly. . • ■ ^ 

Our daia indicate tliat staff service orientations are 
iitf karge pairt xeactively formulated, that is, they reflect 
e>M^ sting institutional modes of operation far mofe than they 
simple them.. 

In gehrfral, the most substantial sourqes of influence 
orf staff aetvice orllentations are job position, length of 
ert|ploymenE, scope of existing program operations (firpm ad- 
m^ifssions Vo replacement), .breath- of staff it»rolvement in 
these operations, and frequency of engagement with community, 
colleagues, and residents in carrying out job functions. 

«• Greater breath of staff involvement contributes to more 
child abcejitance and receptivity, to>/ard cpromunitl]^ however., 
greater frequency of direct * engagement wit;h other^ including 
residents in carrying out. thes^ involvements 'lectds tp more ^ ^ 
c*hild dominance and withdrawal from community in service 
orientations. • • . ^ . ' ' > ^ " 

We conclude from this that staff maintenance ' pf orien- 
tations reflective of child acceptance and receptivity toward 
.community depends to a considerable degree , on , the amount of 
V^oinmarid staff have over others engaged with them in nego- 
ti^-c^ting their job functions. , ' , ^ ~ 

. Interestingly, other data reveal that riesident*^ prosper 
"from Continuous relationships vJith at leas^ one staff ^member 
and from" high ^decision-making participation in these tela- 
tionshipS." ' , * r 
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It is possib^le/ tt> speculate from these .r^ults -fehat 
whether s»taff are btientated toward child acceptanc^\pr 
dominance is* immaterial i ,What >is material is', whether in-' ' 
st^tutions stipport chila participation in the process of 
making decisi^pns governing their daily l/fp activities* 

Further^ the natuije of rewards/discipline systems makes 
at least, a modest contifibution -to staff child rearing' phi- 
losophies and* job'- sati^f action* ' 

In brief ^ staff t,end to be more child accepting and 
satisfied ih association with ^liighly structured .sy'Stemjs 
ref^-eptiVe 'of tangible rewards and corrective rather than 
primitive discipline^ over which they have substantial 
control ♦ ^ ^ . • 

On. the otlijet: hanif rewards/disca^lfnd systems have f^r 
less influence" 9 n, .residents ^ competency/ levels tho^n does 
ley^l of participation in daily life" drfcision-making, ' 



■ Staff servipe orieritations appea 



td profit from con-' 

tfhl wh^le children profit from participation in staff-res- 
^l^teht relatiojlships* 

. Rewards/discipline systems are often utilised to fcodify 
Residents' bejiavior^. It may riot' be tgo far afield rffere to 

suggest that ^this approach is . of ^ little value .unless it is 

tied to resident decision-making* participation ♦ 

otherwise, their ♦^plementation may well serve staff* 
needs relati^,e to contxoJL moi;e than, the developmental needs 
of the* children 'being sprved. ^ - ; * , > 

/ ' * " ' ' . • 

Staff service orient;ations Appear td ha,ve no more influ- 
-ence on ^assessments * and .decisions made about residents than 
they.hav? on the degree of impact achigved thro^ugh* their 
relationships ^with themv 

4 Frequency of staff contact 'and degree of Engagement with 
residents , (degree of 'child .participation in decision making) 
appear to be the most influential determinants of staff ac- 
curacy in assessing how, we 1,1 residents , are doing. Frequent. ^ 
contact of a pat-Jicipatory nature yields more accuracy . in 

resident" evaluations*' ' . - * 

-* * , . • ' ' 

At the Same time, the findings disclose two major sources 
'of error in th,e assessment process arid point tp, factors other 
i'ihan staff ^curacy that shapes staff decfision about resideints. 




/ 

Data on the developmental patterns of residents indiijafe^. 
/that/, in general 'they progress over tine, in relationships?-. /V 
within the community context (teaChers^ school .mates) whili^'V; 
their relationships on-grounds deteriorate (cottage parents, *\\. 
and mates) • . ' • . • ' v 

Comparisons of childrjen released an{3 retained during 197,2 
disclose^ however ^ that released children exceed retained chiX*' 
dren primarily in terms, of task and cottage mate relationship 
skills. . * / , 

^ To- the extent that staf fMecid^k to release, childr^ who, 
demonstrate pjrogress^ these finding^ suggest that, the- deci- ^ 
sions-are reached ^primarily on the l%sis of observed on-grounds 
behavior* ' • . ^ t 

Children not doing well in terms of on-grounds relation-, 
ships iiright be doing quite well in the important 'area bf com- 
munity based relationships^ but this factor does not seem to 
enter into replacement decisions ofteh .enough to show up as a 
statistical difference', 

w • * . 

Further^ data suggest that cottage parents make more 
.accurate assesspients of residents than social ^service staffs 
yet information in othe;r chapters indicates cottage parents . 
'aye only i^f reqijently involved i'n decision t>.^ocesses govern- 
ing thQ replacement of children. 

It seems reasonable to Conclude on this matter that in- 
stitutional effectiveness relative to r^placem.ent decisions . 
WGuld be ^materially .improved Jpy placing greater emphasis upon, 
assessing refeijaen^t* s performance levels in the community con- 
text^ and upon incorporati^on of the evaluations of .cottage 
p'arents. • 

' This conclusion would only hold^ of course^ ,to the e>c- 
tept that such decisions are indeed based upon ,the precision 
of staff knowledge of residents* capacities for adequate 
community living. . " ' * 

A considerable amount, of evidence^ suggests / however ^ 
that st'aff accuracy in assessing residents is as peripheral 
to the bulk of these decisions as are staff service orienta- 
tions/ - • . ^ 

Data on the differential patterns of child flow throtgh 
the various institutional clusters (cf: Table 3-3) and on t^he 
* relationships between staff asse.jssiaents .and release rates for 
these clusters (cf: Table 5-15) suggest. that institutiona 
systems needs may exercise the greatest inf luencejon adpti 
retention-rele^'ase decisions* ' ^ . , • ' 
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In general, each* type of institution appears to seek, 
out children demonstrating potential fbr profiting from 'the 
particular, type of service emphasisxit offers.. 

Ther^. is "nothing necessarily wrong about this. It 
simply means that institutions offering child participatory 
programs (e.g., the Self Governing type) will emphasize ad- 
mitting children with potential for engaging in this ty^e 
of program. In contrast, institutidns offering specialized 
programs controlled ^by staff (e.g., the Tutor ial< type) will 
emphasize admitting children with more -pronounced potential - 
for development in the more passive, areas of general dnt^l- 
lectual pursuits and school achievement. 

The degree to which children 'conform to these expecta-- 
tidns following .admission may well constitute a prime ftieasure 
of the level of an institution's goaL achievement from the 
staff's perspective. ^ * 

» / ' • * ^» ♦ » 

In turn, it might, have a great deal to do with shaping 
staff decisions regarding .retention or release. ^ * 

We speculdtd on the basis of the full Weight of the evi- 
dence that.. child participatory, type institutions (Self^ Gpvern- 
ing," Commuhity-Oiiented) t^end to retain residents wh9 success- 
fully adapt while nonparticipatOry types of institutions 
(Tutorial, Rote Skills) release the it > more successful adapters 

A ba^ic reason for this would be that the success of 
child participatory institutions is, jtadged to a considerable ^ 
extent on how well the participatorV process works while non- 
participatory institutions may b^ assessed more directly, in 
terms of the type of child they turn out. \ - 

In our 'view, the decision-making process in institutions 
facing constant turbulence or crises (Transitory ' Care, Survi- 
vor Custodial) may rest on even more elemental considerations, 
namely, ,the need to manage child flow to insure, survival and/ 
or prevent . total dhao^., - ^ 

None of the ^bove pressures se^Sff to prevail dn Benign 
Custodial institutions. Tl>ere is no sense of urgency about 
fulfilling specific service goals, no obvious desire to 
prove a point, no threat to survival. . . ' 

In a way there is no recognizable decision-making pro- 
'cess in such institutions. Staff simply invoke traditional 
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practices" governing admissionsv>fetention^ and release with 
which 'they have become coinfqj?l?able over time. 



In sum^ only a mod 
that flows through st^f, 
decision-making pr<:i>resse 
staff service ori 
*in child ass3ssK(ents 



ft» amount of the impact on residents 
.-resident relationships ^ind staff 
s can be accounted for in terms of 



ta^tion^and the degree of staff accuracy 



^ Far tmoafe \important, 
to shape ^xaf f-resident 
and frojsr staff decisions 
.stitutional systems. 



consequences derive* from staff efforts 
relationships to metet their pwn needs . 
made to meet the needs of their .in- 
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CHAPTER VI 

f 

IMPLIGAlPIONS FOR POLICY AND PRACTICE • 
•ft ^ . * (» - 

' Research finding's may prove t<> sufficiently 'valid, 
in the^long arun, to influence the course of 'soci-al policy 
and tye depisions— o-t human .service practitioners on their 
own ^r it. • ' » ^ 

In the short, run, ';!their value lies primarily in 
strengthening th6 Jiand of policy wakers and confirming the ' 
views of practitioners who fin^ tjie results supportive of 
their positipns, metjiods and beliefs. 

Those who find the results disagreeable ordinarily have 
the ogtion of simply ignoring their implications/ . ^ 

If tfcfis is not possible, a variety of effective delay- 
ing tacties'*is available^! among^which calls' for replication 
and the dete^ction of technological weaknesses and inadequa- 
cies in research project designs seem to be most common. 

These ^acts of life" do riot reduce the researcher'3 
resp6n«ibilitijpfof* speculating about the implic'iations of 
his or her fj4laings_^ 

On the contrar y, t hey increase the pressure on the re- 
se'arch|j^r tq^be as articulate as possible about their practii- 
cal import, ' ' - ^ ' 

With this clearly in- mind, 'we move in this chapter from 
reporting and interpreting the research results to specula- 
tion about Jtheir immediate imf)ortance and utility. 

Given the^State of. the Art, Most Children's Institutions 
CanrtptPresentlyy Achieve Comprehensive 
Effectiveness, as We Define Ifc-^ 

y — — : ^"'4 

We have defined and measured effectiveriiss "^in children's 
institutions . in- terms of their responsiveness^ in meeting com- 
munity service needs and^ seb^ndly, in tetms of their results 
relative to preparing residents for' their return to adequate 
commijnity living, ^ • * • 
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ChiJ-dren'jS institutions, like ^11 other organizations, 
have their own service goals which dictal^e how they relate 
to their community and resident population constituencies,. 

The degree' of effectiveness achieved by a particular 
institution at any one point in time! apjiears to be largely 
dependent upon the on-going process x>f shaping modes of 
operations to implement its go^ls. , 

♦ « , • • 

In" short, the level of effectiveness achieved by insti- 
^ tutions in our sample has 'been primar'ily a by-product of 
efforts to make these institutions viable on-goin^ organi- 
zations. ■ • ' 

In a general sense, we have found these institutions to 
bfe effective relative to one goal or the other. To be sure, 
we have several examples ,of institutions ineffectively • 
resppnding to both goals, but we "found no clear-cut example 
of an institution effectively achieving both goals simulta- 
neously* ^ - ♦ • 

Some types of institutions consume enormous amounts of 
staff time and other resources ;in efforts to rel'ate to com- 
munity service demands and nee^s. 

X ^ In some cases the priority placed. on this a*ctivity 
derives '^from .the elementary need t6 survive. In others, a 
similar^-level of effqrt- stems from the nature of the Ser- 
vice. - ; , * 

The best example^ here aire* the Transitory. Care institu- ' 
tions which. must constantly attend 'to a network ,of community 
relationships and'tp the manag^§men^ o'f a rapid 'flow of chil- 
dren in serving temporary and crrisis cases. 

While the Community-Oriented institution -ie under less 
pressure than some others, it too is obligated to actively 
seek out integration with its ^^oommunity "environment . 

Often, but not always; institutions concentrating on 
this priority are found to bfe ^neglectful ''relative to the 
goal of preparing residents for community 'return. 

• ' A ■ ' ■ 

.By way of contrast, we Ijave identified several types of 

institutions that place highest priofrity upon the develop- 
ment ^pf specialized .preparatory programs*: . 
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These /£rf^itutions seem to- actively limit the degree of 
integration witb their community enviroiunents in .order to 
^|>reserve their ipecialized servicer apppoaches, 

'Rote Skills, Tutorial^ and^Sel^ Governing institutions 
all fall wjithin this latter, groupinc 

Why was it so common in our exper4^ence to find children's 
. institutions seemingly relating to these two basic goals in 
J, an either/or fashion? . 

TheOmpdel of community-oriented care holds promise of 
simultaneously achieving both goals at high levels, if imple- 
mented. • • ^ 

Our evidence suggests a^lso that thds model is quite fea- 
sible of implementation, at least in ^e seivs^ that few bar- 
riers in terms of inade.quate resources and pockets of resis- 
tance stand in the way. 

In spite of this, our experimental efforts at changing 
^institutions tovyard this model were at best modestly success- 
ful. • ' ' ^ ' 

/ " ■ , ' \ . ' 

Perhaps the Experimental time pefc^iod was too short ♦.^ ^ 
More likeiy^ we simply did not have coiijmand of sufficient 
technical know how to bring off more comprehensive implemen- 
tations of the model. ' ' 

• Personnel in the various children's institutions were 
as lacking as we were on many odfeasions in -identifying. ways • 
of moving toward increasing theiJC-.ef f ectiveness relative to 
both goals simultaneously wi-thou't jeopardizing 'the level of 
effectiveness each* felt it had achieved on the one goal that*, 
was deemed the ijiost important to its on-going success. 

Some of the technical il>roblems facing children's insti- 
tutions in this regard can be illustrated by utilizing Tran- 
sitory Care and 'Self Governing institutions as practical cases 
in point. ^ . ' 

* 

Transitory Care institutions are set-up to handle a large 
volume of children from a wide variety of commjinity referral 
sources for short periods of time. *" , 



To do this successfully, considerable staff and other 
resources must be devoted to admissions and replacement pro*^ 
cesses and the? development and mainten|ance of good relation- 
ships with referral and replacement resources. 
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Children in residence can, be provided good basic care 
.with relatively little problem; however," the establishment 
of relationships between staff and residents is difficult 
to achieve since each resident; 's stay is short, lived and 
staff are often efigrossed in matters .of managing the flow 
of children. 

^ * - 

Beyond this impediment/ staff may not have the time to 
at/tend to each resident's individual needs, assure his t^- 
p6rary adjustment to the institution, deajl with his views 
of the cause of his temporary placement, ijbok after his reas- 
signment to a new school in the community f and a multitude of 
other matters • 

It is no accident, in ^our- view, that children in Tran- 
sitory Care institutions s^cc^^i^ lower on all competencies 
(cognitive, social, and affective) than children in any other 
type of institution. ' . 

Technical problems of a different order confront Self 
Governing institution's and other types of institutions offer- 
ing a specialized service approach. 

The Self Governing institution normally has a highly 
articulated and finely "meshed on-grounds program. 

successful implemientation of this program requires a 
relatively high level' of isolation from an institution's 
surrounding community. • -v ^ • . 

\ 

Care must be taken m accepting only those children \ 
capable of coping with and profiting from a resident self ♦ 
governing system. ' ^ ^ 

Institutions invested in this approach appear to be 
reluctant to engage t) e surrounding community in any matter 
that might yield a lessening of control over the admissions- 
release process or a watering down or other distortion of 
the basic service process. 
• ✓ 

The technical problem we were facing with Transitory 
Care institutions that we could not fully articulate at the 
time was how to utilize existing res.ources to build more 
effective staff -resident relationships and more individual- 
ized care with a higher volume^ of children over short time 
periods while maintaining the •institution * s level of effort 
vis a vis its comntunity Environment. 
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'Conversely, how do we gp about o{)ening up the Self 
Governing institution in terms of ' establishing more wide- 
spread and intense interchange with its communii:y environ- ^ 
ment 'while retaining the coherence of focus and precision 
of organization of its on-ground& program. 
• if ' ' 

Similar techr^cal problems were confronted with 'rather 
types of institutions, and were, cis we see it in hindsight, 
at the heart of the problem of increasing the comprehensive 
effectiveness of childreM>s institutions* , 

To a limited extent these problems' could be lessened by 
improved staff training, .^ome -of the problem does lie in 
*the fact that many staff members and directors 'have a very 
narrow view of their roles and* functions. 

They commonly see themselves as providing a particular 
type of .servibe to a particular type of child. Rarely do 
they have an understandindf/ of themselves as members of orga- 
nizations engaged in a complex system of interactions tied 
to the achievement of overarching organizational service 
'goals. ^ 

Training to broaden staff perspectives in these matters 
would probably increase their abilities to concep.tualize 
institutional effectiveness in more comprehensive terms, but 
would ndt in itself resolve the tough teqhnical problems to 
which we have alluded. 

Indeed, the results we obtained from the experiment$tlf 
use of staff development techniques suggest that training, 
may simply move st^ff toward an increased effort at achiev- 
ing what, is currently feasible. 

This means that in the absence of technical advances, 
such training^may simply serve to move s%aff toward increaaed 
accomplishment of the one goal an institution emphasizes,/ ^ 
perhaps to the further neglect of the other. 

' i - 

In sum, our experience indicates qjpst children's insti- 
tutions do not conceptualize the tw6 ba^ic goals of institu- 
tional care' in an integrated, fashion and 'do not act to accom- 
plish both simultaneously. 

While conceptualization could be improved through train- 
ing, a major— if not the major — impediment to simultaneous 
goal accomplishment Is the lack of. technical know hoW. 
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Either the technical know* how does not exist, or it is . 
nQt widely known and available. , • . , 

Responding both possibilities, it is ;recoinmended ^ 
that a' considerable level of effprt be launched in^jo develop- 
ing the technical know how necessary to the simultaneous ac- 
complishment of both goals. Part of this effort should be 
directed to identifying institutions for furthersstudy^^ that 
appear to have found the ways and means for overcoming' this 
apparent technology gap. % 



The importance of such an effort is underscored by thie 
high tinterest in the field of children's services in moving 
children's institutions toward the provision ^of ghort term 
and more highly specialized services. 

• To the extent that children's institutions move in these 
directions, attention s-hould increasingly be focused upon 
preventing the •negative consequences of these presumably posi- 
tive institutional adaptations.'' » ' 

In particular, the technological means to i:eep special^ 
ized institutions responsive to changing community seryiije 
demands and needs and to enable short term institutions to 
provide a ^benefici,al experience ,for, residents must be surfaced. 

Prom a realistic^ standpoint^ this means identifying ap-" 
preaches for the redeployment of existing levels ,of institu- 
tional resources in ways that improve .upon the accomplishment 
of the, neglected goal without reducing the level of effective- 
ness jdiu institution has established on the goal it has, up to ' 
the present, held to be primary. 

Whether such an undertakijig . is "worthwhile is a matter 
for decision-makers in the field of children's services to 
resolve. ; 

The weight of the \research evidence does suggest that 
in the absence of technical advances comprehensive effective- 
ness will continue to be beyond the reach of most children's 
institutions. 



Institutions Are Powerful- Environments, 
but Not All that Powe rful : 

~: ■ 

It is conunbnly accepted as fact in the field of chil- 
dren's services that institutions are powerful environments, 

A mass of mostly unconfirined opinion in the literature 
on the subject attests either to the potent debilitating ef-^- 
fects or the potential beneficial impacts of "total" environ- 
ments, * . • 

" ' , • . . ' / ' ' ' . 

Advocates of deinstitutionalization .arje particularly 
' fond of citing the, presumed permanent damage .to child devel- 
opment resulting from institutionalization/ especially .if-ong 
term care. 

Those engaged in providing institutional services/ on 
the other hand, point to the profound corrective effects 
wrought. by the "therapeutic" milieu, 

The fervor with which these claims are made, suggests 
that something" more than fact frequently lies at their rooi^Sj, 

The concept of institutionalization may simply be offen- 
sive* to the moral sensibilities of some individuals, the 
facts of their effects notwithstanding. 

. * * ■ ^ • 

Similarly / it is common for providers of all types of . 
^intervention ^services to defend and exaggerate the impac;t. ot 
their efforts , and it is likely that some providers of insti- 
tutional services also fall prey to i^hese t^ptations, 

; Importantly, the potency of the institutional environ- 
ment is often calculated by com*paring its prestimed effects 
to those obtainable through other intervention approaches. 

It'ls reasoned that far more control can be achieved in 
shaping a child's total life experiences in the institutional 
contekt' than' Is normally possible in foster home care or . 
through the provision of time limited counseling services. 

While this may be true, ^we 'would suggest that this is^ ctn 
unsatisfactory method for assessing the potency of the impadt 
of institutional exposure upon the development of children. 
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- ' A. more accurate assessment of the potency^of institu- 
tional environments is obtainable by evaluating the devel- $ 
opmental patterns^ ot institutionalized children over time in 
residence and cqmparing these patterns with those evidenced 
by avnoriinstitutionalized cohort: 

• 'The evaluations that we conducted along these lines ^ 
produced a body of evidence that suggests the presumed ef-^ 
fects of institutional care on child development to be over- 
rated, ,in terms of both negative ^nd pQgitive consequences. 

Fcxr the most part, the competency levels of institu-^ 
^tionali^ed children do not differ radically from those dem- 
onstrated by noninstitutionalized children. 

Further, dif^Eerences in, child population competency 
levels between institutions appear to result primarily from 
differential child selection processes* 

Finally, changes toward higher competency levels over 
time among institutionalized: children generally appear attri- 
butable to simple maturation more than to any other factor* 

TuiTfiing things around, the modest declines ip competency 
levels assobiated with longer lencfths of stay (especially 
after the first year in residence) are at least partially an 
artifact resulting from institutional decisions to retain 
the less competent and those slow to develop 'for longer' ' 
periods* *' • ' 

Talcen together, these findings will provide little supr 
pdrt to advocates on either sicie of the issue of deinstJLtu- 
^ t^onalization* 

' ' ' • • 

Children in institutions seem ta grow up pretty much 

like other children when measured against what, we believe' to 

be competency standards for adequate cprhmunity living. ^ 

By and large, the ins^itutionkl experience does not; 
prove to be potent enough to produce gross devi^*ra?Qns in 
child development ' for ^ood or i;ll» 

There are^, of course, other reasons f QK^avoiding l:he 
placement of children in institutions evenr if tfiey do not 
in general have a 'profound negative imp^^z^r on child develop- 
ment.' 
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^ Irv a society that places* highest value upon child rear- 
ing in the context of the parental home, all- forms of sub- 
stitute, care may be considered to be undesirable service al- 
ternatives. 

It is highly probable that decisions regarding the slip- 
port and use of children's institutions as a placement alter- 
native will continue to flow from this value base. 

Those who .support^and those who do not support the use 
of children's institutions will likely be unswayed by our 
findings, v * " * , ^ 



Still, these findings should' allow those who must rely 
upon institutional placements until some better alternative 
comes along to lay aside \j:heir darkest suspicion^ about the 
negative effects of such placements on the development of 
children. 

At Its Present Stag^ of Development tkefc^mmunity- 
Oriented Institution Is Not a Cure-Ail ^ 

We have already touched upon some of the technical prob- 
lems in bringing off a successful comprehensive program of 
community-oriented institutional care, . 

Beyond this, the results obtained regarding iit^pacts upojj 
residents in those institutions that have achie\^ed the^closest 
, approximation to our model, of community-oriented care give 
pause for further reflection. 

In our analyses, Oommunity-oriented institutional care 
has. been shown to contribute more to inducing change in resi- 
dents' competency levels than any other type pf institutional 
care, . ' . . ' v.^ 

^Not all of the change induced by exposure to this type 
of care is, to the good* , . . 

* ' '^-J 
Residents in Community-Oriehted institutions seem to 
profit in terms of the 'development of social and affective 
competencies but npt^'in terms of cognitive competency, ^ ^ 

We haVe reasoned from comparative analyses of ^:he results 
for the several types of institutions in our sample that the 
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breath of dbrnmunity life experiences and the participatory , 
nature of xp,e program in community-oriented institutions ac- 
count for much of the overall beneficial impact. 

At the same time^ these very "^program features may work 
against predictability, staff control,, and routine" in iffeti- 
tutional modes of operation. \ : ' 

Since these latter program characteristics are strongly 
^linked with the. development of residents' cognitive skills 
in our findings, it is possible to reasori that deficiencies 
in these matters in community-oriented institutions contri- 
bute to their failure in thi?, area bf cjiild development. 

At its present stage of development, the community-ori- 
ented institution is a mixed blessing: it is the most power- 
ful environment among those we analyzed tut its impact is not 
uniformly beneficial for children exposed to it. 

These^^observations point to further technical problems 
en counter eel; by child'ren's institutions se^eking to, aghieve a 
uniformly 'beneficial impact on residents. 

There is a clear need to establish both predictability 
and participation in programming for residents to support the 
goal of assisting residents. in developing affective^ social^ • 
knd cognitive skills simultaneously. 
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It is an open question whether thq technical know how 
exists to achieve '*such a goaJ. through the institutional 
experiences^ 

jEii*^r| experience, we found little evi^dence that insti- 
tutions h4d^ discovered ways of maintaining • stable routine 
program ppetations while encouraging the widest possible • 
scope of ' participatory experiences for residents. ^ 

. • ? t 

In over simpl^^ied terms, what we* have at present are 
specialized institu4iions — whether they claim, to be or not — 
that yield improvements on the social or cognitive side of 
residents', lives, but not both.^ • . ^ 



^In general, we- fou:nd affective «kills'to incre'ase in 
association with improvements in either of the, other two 
competencies. 
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These institutions can be categprized in. terms of modes- 
of dperation as essentially "child participatory or nbnpartici- 
patory in nature. ' , * • 

. " They can and do deliver ef^cfeiye if limited services , 
< and they would probably be more ippropriatply utilized by 
their communities if they would/nake these^ limits more widely 
and ^ecisely known. ^ 

^ Movihg tovjard identifying and concentrating upon special- 
•ized areas of effectiveness with residents, rather ti^an toward 
comprehensive effectiveness, may in fact be the wisest path 
for children's institutions to take. . ^ • 

There a're at least two good reasons to consider such a 
choice. * ^ ^ 

First, it is possible that children'? institutions might 
not achieve comprehensive beneficial effects with residefrits 
even if all the technical binds* aire eventualiy overcome. 

A child's stage of development at any point in time is 
to a considerable extent the product of his totaj. life exper- 
iences . • 4» ■ 

. ' . ■ V ' 

. The rich interplay of these experiences stemming from 
many sources, at timesj of f eriHg the security of predictive- 
• ness and at others the temptations of uncertainty, cannot be, 
structured and du|)licated by a single environmental source ' , 
such as^ an itistitutidn no matter how comprehensive its aims* 
* and approaches. ^ . • - 

Moreover, for the vast majority of children — including 
many of those .in relatively Long term care — the ' institutional 
' experience is as interlude that do$s not extend over the en- 
tite .span' of their growing up years. • ' 

i ^ . _ . 
From both 'standpoints it is possible to conceive of ^n 
institution falling short of the goal of providing residents 
a .total child development experience even if it. overcomes * 
current technological barriers to that goal* 

/ 

Secondly, ^even if the elllhination of these technical 
problems did legid to the achievement of a comprehensive im- 
^ p^ct upoft resident' children, would that result be desirable? 
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The net result of such an achievement would be the%cre- 
•ation' jLn fac€^ of a. truly powerful environment. 

It' is equally clear that it would be next to im^ssible 
to prevent the use of technical knowledge potent enough to 
simultaneously shape the cognitive, social, and affective 
skills of residents, by staff and other authorities possess- 
ing widely disparate value orientations toward child develop- 
ment'. . ^ , . 

ft ' 

Without. over dramatizing what is at stake, it still ap- 
pears to be wise to proceed witli caution toward the develop- 
ment of the technical' means to increase the power of the in- 
stitutional environment. 

It is ngt beyond the realm of the jJossible' to suggest 
that the resolution of these, technical problems in^ the in- 
terest of improving the beneficial impact of the institu- 
tional experience might result instead in the creation of the 
tyj^e of total environment we have long been warned to avoid.. 

^' ' The path that will *be tacken-- relative\ to thesqs issues 
is, of course, unknown. What we do know from, our findings 
is that several clearlj^-.dif f erent types of-x::hildren' s insti- 
tutions exist and' that they yi,eld clearly different conse- 
quences for tlieir .residents* ' ' ^ 

We have been* unable to identify ahy typ6 of institution 
that jJresently yields a comprehensible benefici^il impact for 
residents. ^ ^ / . 

Given^ these observations, it would seem thckt the best 
hope for an immediate advance in the provision of institu- 
tional services for children lies in the direction of insti- 
tutions identifying the specific* areas of child development 
in whiqh they are. most effective and making this iijformation 
better knoWh to their coimnunities. ; \ 

In this way the specific capacities of each itisti^tution 
can be more appropriately utilized by the community in serv- 
ing children with particular types of child development prob- 
lems Or needs # » • • / 

CJntii *we develop the technical know how to make the in- 
stitutional experience comprehensively effective^ it would 
appear to be incumbent, upon children's institutions to make 
such clear choicejs' ai^d declarations. . • ' 
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Indeed, a great deal of* useful information could be 
obtained from close scrutiny applied by researchers and coin- 
munities to institutions that .continue to claim comprehensive 
effectiveness with .the childten th.ey serve. 

* « 
Staffs Have Their Own 'Agendas; Increasing Their 

\ Effectiveness "May Not Increa"se ~~ " 

Institutional Effectiveness 



Our findings- ind;Lcate' that staff members, namely, so- 
cial service and cott^^e life personnel,^ are generally inef- 
fective as measured by their contribution to th% achievement 
of the two basic iristitutional service goals. 

They have been shown to have relatively little impact 
on the development of . residents, and they are only infre- 
quently the source for J.nitiating institutional ch^anges. 
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Further, it has been shown that their service orienta- 
tions are peripheral" to the kinds of institutional services 
provided and the degree of accuracy in their as^ssments of , 
residents has little bearing on the decisions made regard-- 
ing the admissions and. replacement of children. 

In siamv the degree of eff edtiveness achieved by an in- 
stitution is primarily a by-product of staff -actions taken 
to meet institutional needs rather than a direct consequence 
of purposeful staff actions aimed at achieving service goals. 

, In a technical sense, staff effectiveness in all these* . 

f liters could )be increased by according staffs -a larger share 
the responsibility for. control and direction of their in- 
^stittitions. ' ^ - 

It. is important to point 'out, however, ths^t increasing, 
staff ef^^ectiveness in this manner may not produce an increase 
in overall institutional effectiveness. 

■ • ^ • V 

The reason for this *is. that staffs clearly' have their ^ 
own agendas of interests an^ job related needs that they might 
act to fulfill with their newfound authority and responsibil- 
ity. ' ' * 

. This observation follows from our findings that indicate 
staff members to be generally interested in expanding their 
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levels 'of, involvement in and control aver institutlfonal pro- 
cesses, perhaps at the expense of diminishing the levels of 
involvement and control accorded residents. 

* *» , 

In short, these findings sugge^fe^ staff members may be 
in competition with residents regarding involvenjent and con- 
trol since a commandihg position in these mattery would enable 
either group to raise the meeting of its neecis to a position . 
of higher priority. ' 

Our findings indicate, for example, that staff members 
concern with decentralization is expressed in tenns of their 
interests in' obtaining greater decision-maki^ng authority and 
more control over the development and implementation of re- 
ward/discipline systems. • ' 

Decentralization of this sort would simply distribute 
authority to staff away from the directors where most such 
'authority is now vested. 

Since our findings ^ow^H;^hatr~chi dd r en p r ofit ^romr^ar^" 
ing in decision-making- and from having rewards/discipline 
systems tied" to their own acts rather than to wholly staff 
created regulation's, it is doubtful that such a relocation 
yould have any appreciable beneficial outcome for re^iden^s-s-^ 

If, on the other handf institutions w^re to procee^^to- 
ward decentralization on , the, principle of increasing the 
benefits for residents, the children themselves might" prof it , 
at the expense of further limiting the fulfillment of imme- 
diate staff interests . 

« « 
A short tern^, cSQnsequencg of suph a move might be imme- 
diate gains for residents accompani.ed by a lowering, of morale 
and increased intrastaff antagonism among staff. 

\ In our view, institution^ should proceed with 'qautioi/ 
in moving toward * increasing the technical effectiveness of 
theiar. staffs by providing saf/feguards against the use of de- 
centralized responsibility and authority to meet their own 
interests and needs. ' * • . 

Up* to this pofj:|t we have spoken only of the diversion 
of increased authorif^ty by staff to meet their own needs with 
a possible- consequence of no increased benefits for children. 

A subsidiary studyi^in our research program (Thomas, 
1973b), indibates that , |^)er^ may be more material risks^ that- 
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is, an in'crease in t he t echnical effectiveness of,, staff may^ 
in some cases yield detrimental consequenx:es for children in 
care. : . ' . 

..In this study, the relationships -between .staff orienta- 
tions and residents' competency levels wdre examined compar-. 
ing" results for the 12 most centralized and the 11 most de- * 
centralized institutions in our sample. 

This 3:elationship was further analyizeia holding child 
length of stay constant. ' ' , 

Utilizing product-moment correlational techniques, we 
found that the relationships between staff orientations and 
residents' competency levels were ' substantially higher in 
decentralized institutions eCnd that ^-correlations were pro- 
grqpBsively higher the longer children remained in care. In 
centralized institutions this progression over length of time 
in care was not observed. ^ . . 



~^ Iri other words^ staff service orientations appear to 
have a material effect on child functioning in decentralized 
institutidns'^ut" not in centralized institutions. . 

Decentralization does contribute to the extent to which 
staff get through td residents. 

_ _ Subsequent analysjss of staff orientations in these two 
groups of institutions suggest, however, that the increased 
impact associated with decentralization may not be all to the 
good. ' ^ . . , 

Staffs in several decentralized institutions Were fqund 
to be anti-community and child ^dominance .oriented, while 
staffs in some centralized institutions were cle^ly 'commu- 
nity and child Acceptanpe^^^o^iented. * 

Since decentralization intensifies the impact of staff 
oriehtations — whatever their quality — on the lives of resi- 
dents, thte results in" this--s^:rBidy were favorable in some* in- 
stances, unfavorable in oiSiers. / 

From our perspective, spme staffs with desirable service 
orientations were being impeded by highly ^centralized insti- 
tutional decision-making st]fuctures' while structures of a 
similar nature in other institutions .were actually serying 
to protect .residents fj^om being exposed to undesirable staff 
orientations. . ^ 
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There are then,, two captions to be'^attended to in decid- 
ing to increase th^ technical effectiveness of .staff members, 

Fwrst, mechanisms must be "found to prevent staff from 
turning their increased te3ponsxbility and control of insti- 
t tutional processes toward meeting their own. interests and 
needs;, and, secondly, an assessment of the quality of staff 
orientations must be mdde to ^etermir^e whether the increased 
impact on children will result in favorable consequences or 
not, ' , . 

- , Unless institutional decision-makets can satisfy their 
doubts on both counts, it is at least possible that changes 
made to increase staff effectiveness will not resuH:-in in- 
creased institufional effectiveness in meeting its primary 
service goals. 

A few modest gains? in staff .effectiveness do appear to 
^ b^ possible without tackling thes6 major problems, notably in 
the^area of the nhild assessment process. , 

In this regard, our findings indicate that, increasing 
the participation of, cottage parent? i^ admissions-retentiqn- 
release decisions and improving t^e metthcds for obtaining 
comprehensive information on how children are progressing in 
the community context would contribute materially to the efr 
fectiveness of the child assessment* process in many institu- 
tions. ' ^ . 

Such gains are important arid feasible. They should be 
undertaken, but institutrions shou-ld not loose sight of the 
more basic issue of increasing- the achievement of service 
goals directly through jstaff efforts ♦ 

In the absence of such actions to redirect staff energies ^ 
the level of ef f ec'tivteness obtained by many institutions will 
continue to be a by-product of staff efforts -spent in the ser- 
vice of maintaining routine, upholding tradition/ implementing 
set service .techniques, and a host of other process needs that 
appear, at present, to govern staff behavior. - ' - 



Final Comments - 



' Whether *we should' proceed, on a .course of deinstitution- • 
^lization relative to children's services within sta;tes, or 
nationally, cannot be -detjermined on the basis of the findings 
f rom^ this s^tudy^ / * 
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Indeed, neither the dark forebodings of some or th^" 
bright claims of others about the effects of institutional, * - 

care on the development of children ajfe supported. 

For the great majority of children, the institutional^ 
exp-ferience does not materially hinder or assist their devel- 
opment/, they simply seem to mature'^at roughly the same pace • i 
as noniTistitutiojialized children, 

... ^. ^ . • . 

This lack-'of effect stems* in ^pfart from the fact that 
institutio]|aJ. environments are not as powerful as they are 
sometimes believed to be, ' 

The potency of the institutional environment is limited 
in the sense'* tiiat it probably cannot achieve a cojjiplete and 
Qomprehensive .Jorganization of a child's total life experiences, 
even fp.r the relatively short period of a child's growing up 
years &pent in care.. ^ 

The state of the art relative to institutional care is y 
a furth er^-^M miting f aetorhi— ^ — — - — 



Imposing technical problems stand in the way of the 
sirhviltaneous achievement of both basic &ei?vice goals, ^ the 
simultaneous achievement of a beneficial impact on the de- 
velopment of residents' cognitive, ^social and, affe'&tive com- 
petencies,^ .'SS^ the impro^?^ent of staffs effectiveness in* 
* bringing sucn\ef forts to reality. 

^ In a ''real sense, the^uture of .children's institutions 
Jps a viable su^tijtute care alternative is tied to the reso- 
.^/"^^V-^^on of these problems more than it is to the delibera-^ 
tions of policy makers. ... ^* ' 

Children Is institutions are things of the past only if . 
they cling 'to. the past. 

The route tpward establishing and maintaining a socially 
useful role, however, does not lie in continuing the current 
practice of adopting cosmetic devices such as hip rhetoric 
^nd fa^j' service techniques. ^ , 

As^ the public becomes increasingly skeptical and economy 
oriented, it is less likely to be bilked into accepting chil- 
dren's institutions as effective simply because /they seem to* 
* • be up to date . . ' ^ ^ ■ ' 
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The resolution of the technical problems referred to 
means that highest priority ^must be given over to" the iden- 
tification of measurable goals of value to community and 
resident constituencies, detailed evaluations of existing . 
facility-staff -financial resources; and ultimately, to well 
articulated plans for redeploying these resources in the 
direct service of goal achievements 

Institutions willing to undertake these organizational 
evaluation and development tasks will likely find continuing 
public support. 

Those irfttitutions that continue to depend upon fashion- 
able rhetoric, professional certification, fad service tech- 
niques^ and similar devices and trappings to do the /job of 
convincing the public for them, will find themselves endless- 
ly. bound 'to public relations efforts to justify their role 
as such standards and fads rise to and fall from favor over* 
time. 

In the long run, they will'more than likely find" them- ' 
selves in the company gf the more comfortably fixed Institu- 
tions (that perceive no current need to i^nvest in organiza- 
tional evaluation and development efforts) in a struggle 
among the least fit for survival. 
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APPENDIX A 



List of Paricipating Children's Institutions 



Anne Elizabeth Shepherd Home 

Appleton Church Home for Girls 

Bethesda Home for Boys i 

Boy's Estate ' i ♦ 

Calvary Children's Home 

Carrie Steele-Pitts Home 

Cherokee Boy's Estate 

Christian City / ' ' • 

Dalton Rescue Mission 
Ethel Harps t Home, trip. 
Florence Crittenton Home , 
Georgia Baptipbt Children's Home (Baxley) 
Georgia Baptist Children's Home (Palmetto) 
Georgia Baptist Children's Home (Pine Moiantain) 
Georgia Christian Home 

'Georgia Industrial Home ' ^ 

Georgia Sheriffs Boy's Ranch 
•Gould Cottage for Children 

Greenbriair Children's Center 

Haelan Hall at Midway (Tidelands) 
*Hephzibah Children's Home . - 

Hillside Cottages ' • ' 

Masonic Home of Georgia' 

Methodist Children's Home (Decatur)' 

Open Door Home 

Planatation Manor 

Rabun Gap-^coochee School 

Sarah D» Mui^phy Home 

Savannah ^Home for Girls. 

iShilob Orphanage ^ ' ..^^ 

Southelrn ^Christian Home 

Sowega Vouth Home. * • , ^ ' 

'St* Mary's Home ^ 

The Methodist Home (Macon) 

Village, of St* Joseph" 
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Geographical Distribution of Voluntary Children's 
Institutions in Georgia, 1973 
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Summary Tables j 



Structural Characteristics 
Children's Institutions 
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Tabll C-1 



Number pf Institutions Receiving Financial 
Support from Selected Sources, 1972 \ 
(N=33) 



Source 



Endov/ments, 

Sponsoring religious bodies 
Individual bequests ' 
Parent payments 



Number of 
Instartiations 



17 \ ' 
18 

24 ■ 
23 



Community chest 
Own fund raising 

Payments from private referring agenties 
-Federal grants, program subsidies 
State per diem rates ^ ' ' 



11 

9' 

• 8 
9- 



.Table C-2 



Number of Instil^utions Admitting Children with 
Special Problems/. 1972 

^ 1 ■ 

' • ^ Do you admit children v4x) are (or have) : 





Physically 
Handicapped 


Ifentially 
"Retarded 


Delinquent 


Emotional 
Problems 


.Behavioral 
Problems 


Yes^ regularly 


2 • 




* 11 ' 

\ 


' ■ 10 


^ 4 : 


Only in rare 
cases * 


■ 16 


8 


\ 

11 


12 


14 ' 


Do i>ot accost . 


14 




• 10 ' 


10 


14 


Totals 


32 


32 


32 




" 32 c 



/ 
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^ Table C-3 : Distribution of Institutions by Type of Residential 
Facilities and Types of Living Arrangements, 1972 







Type of Living Arrangements . 


'Type of Residential 
Facilities 


N 


Dorm Style 


S^)arate Quarters** 


.Single Main Bldg./ 
Residence Hall . 


7 


3 


< 

4 


Cottages Exclusively* 


23 




23 


Cottages and Dorms 


2 


¥ 




^totals 


32 





*Cottages jir;^ separate buildings limitisd to fewer than 20 children, 
dorms are s^>arate buildings with capacity exceeding 20* 

**Separate quarters means rooms for 1 to 4 children. 



Table c-4; Distribution of Institutions 'as to Faciiities for 
Meal Preparation and Service, 1972 * 





Meal ■ 
Preparation < 




-Meal 
Service'' 


In Centralized Facilities 








All meals* & snacks • 


4* 




4 


All meals 






8 


2 meals a day 


' 2 • 




3 . 


■ 1 meal a day 


2 






•in .Cottage Facilities 


i 






All meals & *snacks 


14 ' 


• 


17 


Totals i — 


32 




32 



*Includes one institution bringing in one meal daily 
from the community* 
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Table C-5 ; - Distribution of Institutidhs by Percentages of 
' Childrfen Having .Selecl^ed Types of Diagnostic 
* Evaluations at Admissions, 1972 

% of Children 





0 


1-50 


51-99 


100 


Inst. 
Totals 


^Physical Exam 




1 


l' 


30 


32 


Dental Exam 


14 


3 


2 


13 


32 

1 


Psychological Tests 


3 


10 . 


5 


14 


32 


Psychiatric Evalliati^ - 


19 


8 


3 


2 


32 



■J • 
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Table C-6 i Distribution of Institutions by Provider of 
Diagnostic Evaluations, 1972 



Provider: 





Inst. 


Agency . 
Spon-^. 
soring 
Inst. 


Refer- 
ring 
Agency 


Inst; 
Referral 
to Public 
Facilities 


Inst. With . 
No Provi- 
sion for 
Exams 


Inst. 

•Totals 


Phys. Exams 


2 




18 


12 ' 




:32 


Dentar^lExams 


2- 




8 


■ 8 


. 14 


32 


Psych. Tests 


4 


1 


17 * 


7 


3. 


32 


Psych. Eval. 


2 


1 


7 


3 

1 


* 19 


■ 32 
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Table C-7; . Distr^Bution of Institutions by Percentages of 
Residents Participating in Selected On-Grounds 
' Counseling Programs, 1972 



*% Residents Participating; 



* 


No • 
. Prog. 


ir25 


26-50 


51-74. 


75-99 


100 


inst. 

Totals 


Case Work. 


3 * 


5 


4 


3 


2 


15 


32 


Sessions w/ 
Psychiatrist 


•13 


15 


.3 






1 ■ 


32 


Psychological 
Ccunseling/ 
Testing 


8 


> 
• 

10 


^ -5 




- 1 


0 

8 


32 


Group Vfork Therapy 


11 


8 


' 4 


•2 

• 




7 


32 


■ Play Therapy 


20 


5 ' 






1 


6 


32 


Other • • 


29 


1 




• 




2 


32 ■ 



Table C-8 : .Distribution of Institution^ by Percentages of 
Residents Participating in ^elected On-Grounds 
Education Programs 1972 . 



V ■ 1 


No 

Prog. ' 


% of 'Residents Participating: 
1-25 '26-50 51-75 76-99 


100 


Inst. 

Totals 


Indiv. Tutoring 


6 


. 8 


11 


• 2 r 


1 


4 


^2 


Resid. Classes 


20 


* 3 


17. , ' 




1 


1 


. 32 


-.^lig. Edijcation. 


^ 17 


1 


' 1* 




1 


12 


32 


Art, Music Bduc. 


13 


^ 8 


'6 




* 

1 


2 

* 


32' 


Voc* Training 


23 


* '5 


> 




1 




• 32 


Heme Econ. » 


26 


1 


4 






. 1 


32 


Pl^s. Educ. 


* 

15 


■ .1 


■ 1 


2 


5 


8 


32 • 


Other 

• 


31* 










1 


32 
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Table C-9 ; Distribution of Institutions by Percentages of 
Residents Participating in^ Se3?ected On-Grounds 
Recreation Programs^ 1972 



% Residents Participating: 





NO 

Prog. 






CI 1 A 


/b-yy 


All 

All 


IliSt. 

iucais 


Organized Outdoor 
Team Spprts , 


13 


1 


6 


2 


1 


9 


. 32 ' 


0!;ganized Irx3oor - 
Teen\ Sports 


17 




5 


2 


- 3 


5 


32 


Organized Outdoor^.. 
Games- 


17 


1 


4 


2 


4 




. 32 


Organized Indoor 
Gaines 


10 


1 


4 .■ 


4 ■ 


• 

'3 


10 


32 . 


0 

Periodic Movies • 




* 

1 


.3 




2 


13 


32 


Guided Crafts/ 
Hotfcies 


14 ■ 


■ 5 


7 • 


1 


. 1 


■4 


32 


other * 






1 


1 


1. 


2 


32 








4 
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Table Distribution of Institutions by. General Levels 

of Coiranunity Participation by Child Populations,. 
1972 





N 


Level of General 
Participation " 

Lo^** Moderate High 


Sample 
Mean - 


•Range 0/ Mean 


32 

• 


-3.40 3.40-3.90 3.91+ 


*3.88 


Number of Inst. 


32 


12 4 ' 16 





*Theoretical maxiiram mean is. 6.00 meaning total participation in 
all 13 types of activities, With minimum being 0.00. ^ Range in 
sample. 2.23 ^to 5.62. 



**Low: less than' 25 percent participate in fewer than 4,activitiejS. 
Moderate: ato^t.50 percent participate in at least 4.6 activities. 
* High-: over 50^^percent participate in more than 6 activities. 




Table C-11: 



Distribution of Institutions According to Who 
Usually Accompanies and Kost/Comitron Mode of 
Transport Used When Children. Go Community # 
1972 . • ^ 



Who Ccnroonly 
Acocnpanies: 



Most Cajmon Mode 
of Travel: 



' Vol/ Travel ^ Inst. \ Vol/ 
N Staff • Par* ^ Alone ' Car/Bus * Par ' Public' 



Gro\:5)s of 
Chi^ldren 

Individual 
Children 




16 15 



13 10 



29 



27 



*Represents Volunteers/Parents 



4 



Table C-12i Distribution of Institutions by Daily Life Deci- 
sion-Making Modes / 1972 '. 





• 


Most 


Ocrnton 


Pattern 


or Mode of Involvercvent: 




• 












Dir &/ 














Dir. &/ 


■ or Pro . 








Pro 


Dir & 


Cot ^ 


or Prb 


Staff 


Type of Child 




- Dir- 


Staff 


Pro> *• 


Par 


Staff 


Cot Par ' 


Behavior 

4 


N 


Only 


Only 


Staff 






a Chi 1/^ 


Qn-Grdunds 


32 


3 






T 

3 


8 


18 


Connanity 


32 


5 ■ 


3 


3 




■ 9 


12 


Adolescent 


30* 

* 


8 




4 




5 


13 ' 


Overall (Ibtals) 

4 


32 ■ 


5 

to 


. 2 


• 1 




8 


' 16 



*I^30 for adolescent/ 2 institutions neither having or serving 
adolescents at tiine of data collection. . ' . 



Table €-13 ; Extent of Involvement in' Daily Life Decision- 
MaTcing by Staff Level and Type of Child 
Behavior, 1972 .... 



% Staff Level Involvement^ 



Type of .Child^ 
* Behavior 


N 


1 

Bo&rd 


Dir f 


Pro* 
Staff 


• Cbttage 
Parents 


Children 
Theitiselyes 


On-Grounds 


32 


■7.0' 


554 


39*0 


71.0 ■ 


■ 45.0 - 


Ccranunity 




33.. 0 


62.0 


52.0 


,,^^60.0 


36.0 


Adolescent ' • . ' 


'32 . 


14.0 


64.0 


44.0 


'"-^50.0 , 


39.0 


Overall ' (Totals) 


32 


10.0. 


• 59.0, 


4e.O' 


' 65.0 


41.0 . 








-r* 









*Ccmputed across 26 institutions having such staff at time of 
data pollection. ' ^ . 

^ ■ ' ■ c- 
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Table C-l4 r~ Extent of Exercise of Final Authority in Daily 
Life Decision-Making, by 'staff Level and Type 
of Child Behavior, 1972 



% Staff Level Filial Authority 



Type of Child 
Behavior 


• 

Board 


. Dix. 


Pro 
Staff 


^ Parents 


Children 
Thanselves 


Totals 


Qn-Grounds _ 


5.0 


39.0 


18^0 


) 32.0 


■ 6.0 


100.0 


Comiuriity 


8.0 


51.0 


26.0 


13.0* 


3.0 '.- 


100.0* 


Adolescents 
• 


11.0 


54.0 


■17.0 


13.0. 


5.0 


100.0 


Overall (Itot^ils) 


7.0- 


45.0 


■ 18.0 


' 24.0 


5.0 


100,0 



*Percent|iges djo not add to 100 due tp rounding error. 



Table C-15 ; Distribution of Institutions by Ratios, of Use of 
Verbal Reprimand/E:^pulsion as DiscipllnaiTy Mea- ' 
* sures., for First and Repeated Offenses, 1972 



• ' Frequency, of Use of Verbal ^ 
Repriirand/EKgulsion " • 





* 


Below 
' Ul_ 


Between 
1:1- 

,10:1" 


Between 
11: Ir 
25:1 


Betv?een . 

26:1- Above 
. 50:1 51:1 


Saitple 
Average 

"l-i.Ratio * 


First 














Offense 


30 ' • 


3' 


. 8 


4 ' 


3 , -120 


'*66:1 


Repeated 














Cffense 














(of same 








• 






behavior) ' 


22* 


12 


10 






4:1 ' 


Overall"^ 
I (Totals) 


T — : 

. 30 


8 


12 

r 


■ 6' 




,4 — 


17": 1 



*'IVro directors claimed no knowledge about .hov/ to respond to repeated 
offenders,^ and 8 others ii^icated they presently had no coherent 
approach for coping with thoti. 



Table C-l^j 
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Distribution of Institutions by Ratios of Who 
Disciplines', Cottage Pauent/Director , for Firs|r 
and Repeated Offenses, 1972 

How Often Cottage Parents/ ' . 
Directors Discipline 





• 


Below 
1:1 


Between 
1:1- . 
5:1 


Between 
6:1- • 
10:1 


Between. 
11:1- 
25:1 


Above i 
26:1 


Sanple 
Average 
Ratio 


First 
, Offense 


\ y ' 
. 31 


7 


9 


2 * 


3 


10 


, ^_Bi^ 

. 55:1* 


Repeated- 
Offense 
{(of same 
behavior) 


27 




1 




3 


. 17:1 


Overall 
^ (Totals) 


31 


23 


4 




t 


4~l 


21:1 



. *Sairple average ratio^storted by fact that ratios of 100:1 were / 
r^pbrted ^or % inst4l3itioi>s. ' ' 



Table C^17 : ^Distribution of institutions , by Staff Level Most 
Ofteri £xe^(?is,ing Discipline, for First and 
Repeated- Of fenses^ 1972 





N 


Mostly* 
Director 


Dir^and . 
Pro Staff 


'.Mostly - 
Pro Staff- 


Mostly 

Cottage 

Parents 


*, Sanple.' 
Mean 


Range of 
Mean 


31 


-2.00-2.50 


2.51-5.00 


3.01-3.50 


3.51+ 




First 
Offense 


r 

31 


4 


1 . 


T" 


16 


3.25 


Repeated 
Offense* 
(as same 
behavior) 


^1 


19- - 


• 

4 * 


3 


5 


2.48 


Overall 
.(Ibtals) ' 


31 


' 5 


' -14 


7 


•5 


2.86 



*A m^an of 2,00 indicates directors make all disciplinary decisions 
and a mean of 4.00 or above WDuId indicate cottage parents make 
all. such decisions. 
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* • 

»rable C-18 ; Distribution, of Institutions by Staff tevel Most 
Of l^en Responsible for Providing Rewards, .1972 • 



Mostly Mostly 

♦ \ . Mostly* V Dir and Prof Cottage Sainple 

N ' Dir /.^Pro Staff Staff Parents Mean 



Range of 
Mean • 


32 


'-2.00-2,50 2.51-3.00 


3.01-3.50 


3.51+ 


3.56 


Number of 
Inst. 


32 


3 " 2 


7 


20 





*A mean of 2.00 would indicate that directors provide all rewards, 
one of 4.00 or above .that cottage parents provide all rewards. 



i 



• \ .. . ■ ■ 

Table C-19 ; Distribution of Institutions by Ratios of Use ' 
of Coiranunity Privileges/Verbal Praise as Re- > 
wards for Excellent Behavo^or^ 1972 
- . ^ . ^ , (N=^3iy \ 

Frequency of Use Coiwnunity 
Privileges/Verbal Praise 





. \ 


. .2:1 . l-^ 


Sample 




4j1 3:1 




Average 




& above 


& below 


Ratio *^ 


Number of Ingt. 

4 


1* —* 


— • 30 


. 1:3 



*Ratio- is 58:1 which has^ dramatic effect on sample 
average ratio. 
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Table C-20 ; Distribution of Institutions by Frequency of 
Use of Facilities , by Non-Residents/ 1972 



On-Going ' Occasiaial or ^ ' 
General J^pproval Special Ap- Not i^^Dproved or 

Purpose N ■ of Use proval of Use Never Utilized 



Non-Resident Children 
free use of play 
equipnent 


32 


8 


* 

15 




9 


Nbn-Resident CMldren 
invited to organized 
activities vdth resi- 
dents 
• 


32 


•6 

* 


16 




10 ■ . 


Sponsor day-care pro- 
gram for residents/ 
non-residents 


32: 


1 


2 


m 


1 

29 


Somtunity ^agency use 
for non-resident 
day-dare^only 


32 




• 
« 

1 




30 


Non-resident chil- 
dren's groips/clubs 
use for own purposes 
only 


32 




■ " ' • 

12 




ie 


Mult grctqps (church, 
school, etc) use. for 
meetings/Club activ- 
ities ^ 


32 


< 

7 


17 




8 
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Table C-21: 



Distribution of Institutions by Degiree of In- 
volvement in Provision of Selected Services to 
Non-Resident Children/ 1972 



Degree of Involvement ; 



Type of Chil<? ^ 
Service 


N 


Provide 

Direct 

Services 


Refer to 
Other 
Source Only 


Neither 
Provide 
Nor Refer ■ 








• ^) 


Casework 


32 


7 

» 


4 


25 


Family Therapy 


32 


2 


26 • 


Group Therapy 


' 32 




. 2 . 


30 


Day-Care For Working 
Parents . 


32 


3 ■ 




*• .29 


^« 

Foster Hone Service 


32 




3 ' 


29 • 


Group Hone Service 


32 


1 


■ 1 


31 


Mopticai ' 

Pregnant/Unmarried 
Parent Services , 


32 
32 


t 

1 


2 

■ • 1' ' 


'(J . 

^30 


Other - 


32' 


2 




'30 
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Table C-22 : Distribution of Institutions by Percentages of 
^ ^ Parents Involvement in Selected Parent Service 
Programs, 1972 





• 


\ 


% of i 


'arents Involved: 


A 


Type of 
Service 


. N 


•No 


•1-25 


26-50 51-74 


9 

. 75-99 All 


Family Counseling 
' (Parent/Child) 


32 


16 


9 


3 1 


2 • 1 


Parent Group 
Sessions 


32 


24 


V 

5 


* 

3- 




Casework w/Parents 


32 


14 


6 


5 4 


2 X. 

> 


Psycholcgical Test- 
ing of Parents 


V 32 


. 32 ■ 


* 






Overnight Visits by 
Parents at Inst. 


32 


25 


6. 


1 


1 

\ 


' / 

Regular Hatve Visits 
by Staff to Parents 


32 


30 


1 


1- ^ >_ 


* 
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Table C-23 ; Distribution *of\ institutions by Degree of In-^ 
volvement in Selected Pre-Placement/Af ter-Care 
Services, 1972 



1 

Types pf Pre-Placeme'nt/ 
/iiuer^uare oervices 


XT 

N 


froviae 

Direct 

Service 


Refer 
Only 


t 

Neitner 
Refer Nor 
Provide 


* 

P^e-Placement Visits * 




16 


11 


5 


Pre-Placement Parent 
Counseling' (Natural or 
oUDstiuutej ' 


\ 

32 


19 




8 


roster Home Finding 


32 


7 


11- 


14 - 


Foster Home Services , 


32 


3 




18.* 


Group Home' Services 

: 4 ' 


* 32 


" .1 ■ 


6- 


25 


Adoption 
t • 


32 


1 • 


6 

<«•* 


25 


On-Grounds Day-Care 
After Placement 


- 32 


*• 


4 . ' 




Reacceptance for 
Temporary Shelter * 
After Placemelib* 


32 


* 


\^ 

7 ■■ 


If 

9 


Home FollQW--up Vi^ts 


32 




7 


14/- 


Job Finding 


• 32 


2\ ' 


. . 5 


.■ 6 
-. 
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APPENDIX D ^ 

♦ 

Table Drl ; Distribution of Total institutional Staffs 
- by Age Level, 1972 (32 Institutions) • 

^ Age Range 

-21 21-^30 '31-40 41-50 51-60. 61+ Total 




'*Percentages do not ac3d to 100' <^ue to roupdihg error. 



T?able D-2 ; Distribution of Institutions by Staff Percentages 
tlale/Female*^, 1972 {3Vlnstitutions) . ' . ' 

^ % Male 



% ' Female 



100 +75- +67- 5t)-50 -67+ ^-75+ 100 Total 




*Computed from 342 staff responses. ^ ^ 

- V ■ ■ : ■ 
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Table D-3 : Distribution of Total Institutional Staffs by 
Length of Time at Institution and in Present 
. ^ Job, 1972 By Nimber and Percent 

(32 Institutions) 

^ " , - Number of Years 



Less Trian Betwepn BetweeJi' Ovfer 
1 1-4 5-9 10 



Total 



^No^ Years at 
Inytitutipn 


53 


(16) 


^- 

• 

187, (5.5):- 


60 


(18) 


43 


(11) 


343 


• 

(100) 


No. Years in 
Present Job 


61 


(18) 


170 (SO) 


67 


(20) 


45 


(12)^ 


348 


(100) 



T?able^ D-4 



•Distribution of Total Institutional Staffs by 
'Formal Education Gr^de Leval Accomplishrren£ 

and Staff Lev^l by Number & Percent/ 1972 

(32- J-nstitutions) x 

. ;y Grade- Level Accom.prishmertt 

(in y'ears) 



5* 



-Totals 
N (%) • 



N 



(%l 



•9-1-2 • 
N (%) 



13-16 
U (%) 



VPT (%), 
7^ • 



Dir^t6rs - 

♦ ^ * 

Adm* Assistants 

^« , 

Social Service 
Te,acHers 

Cottage vParent^ ■; 
Others 



\S^.(~^); ^ 
- 19 ( 6) 
. is' (10). . 
' .i4.''( -4)., 

r 

,^211 (63) ■ 

r - ^ 

29 (.9) 



Ir ( 4V 



142; (68) 
2. ( 7) 



4 ^-1-S).- 
9 {47) 

'r'( 3) 

■ 3' (21) 

-^.3 ..(30) 

^ . , ■-' ■ 

18 C6^) 



8 (30) 
- '6 (3 2) 

18 xsi) 

6 (43) 
6'- (' 2) 

7 (24) . ,i ( 7>: 



14 (5i). 
4 (21) 

"xe ( 6) 

5.-^{36) 



■ Totals 



335 (loo- 145 Ui). 



98. (-2.9) . 51 .<15) n. tl2)- 
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Table D-5 ; Distribution of Total Institutional Staffs by Level 
of Participation in Selected Training/Educational 
Activities in 1971 (32 Institutions) 





None 
N , (%) 


N 


1 . 
■(%) 


N^ 


2 

(%) 


3+ 
N (%) 


Totals • 
N (%) 


M Off-grounds 
^conventions/ 
workshops 


193 


(56). 


87 


(25) 


* 

34 


(10) 


• 

29 (8), 


9 

343 (100.0)*- 


Institutionally • 
sponsored in- 
service training . 


200 


(59) 


59 


(17) 


29 


( 9) 


54 (16,),, 


343 (100) 


K,S. or college 
courses taken 

* 


289 


(84) 


18 


( 5) 


5' 


( 2) 


31 ( 9) 


343 (100) 



^^Percentages d9 no*t equal 100 due to rounding error. 



Table D-6: 



Level of Participation in Selected *Training/Educational 
Activities in 1971 by Staff Level (32 Institutions) 

Numbei: and % of Each Staff Level 
with No Participation: 



Totals 
N (%) 



Off -Grounds 
Conventions? 
Workshops 
N (%) 



In-Service 
Training 
N (%) 



H. S. or 

College 
-Course Work 
.N (%) 



. tRireqJ;ors ^ 
*Adin. Assistants 
Social Service 
• . ^feaohers 
Cojttage Parents 
Othet 



27 ( 8) 

19 ( 6) 

35 (10) 

14 ( 4). 

216 (6.3) 

31 ( 9) 



7 (26) 
9- (47) 
7 (20) 

. 5 (36) 
141 C65) 

24 (80) 



10 ■ (J7.) 

9 (47) 
18 (53) , 

9 (64) 
133 (62) 
22 (71) 



26 (96) 

17 (9'0) 

22 (63) 

11 (79) 

186 (86) 

26 (84) 



342/100 . 



* APPENDIX E 

SumiTiaiy Tables ; 
Chardctferistics of Resident Child 'Populations 
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APPENDIX E 



Table E-1 : Age Distribution of the Resident Child Population, 
1972. (36 Institutioiis) 



- 


-6 


6-9^ 


10-13 


14-17 


18+ 


Totals 


Nvtober 


132 


.576 


576 




346 


17 


1647 


Percent of 














total 


8.0 


35.0 


35.0 • 


21.0 


1.0 


100 



It' should be nbted^ here that 29 institutions have a 
mix of pre-teens and teenagers in their current populations 
while 4 are serving no children over age 13 and 3 are "serving 
'teenagers exclusively. 



■A' 



Table E-2 ; Sex and Race Distribution of. the Resident Child 
Population, 1972. (36 Institutions) 







Race 






Sex 






White 


Black 


Other 


Male 

1 


Female 


■ / 

Totals 


Number 


-1445 


191 • 


» 1 

11 1 


922 


725" • 


1647 


Percent of ^ 
Total 


87.7 


11.6' 


.7 1 


56.0 


44.0 


. 100. -0 



554 
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Table Parental. Age Distribution at Point ojf.Ch?.Jd 

' Placement^ "^'{36 Institutions) 



AGE 

Under 







: 30. 


31-40 


41-50 


51+ 


Deceased 


Totals 


Fatiher's'Age' 


N 


115 


560 


511 


.197 


264 


1647 




% 


(7) ' 


(34)- 


(31) 


(12) 


. (16) 


(100) 


Mother's Age 


N 


313 ' 


725 


296 


33 


280 


1647 


% 


(19) 


(44) 


(18) 


(2) 


(17) 


(100) . 



Table E-4 ; Parent Occupations at Point of Child Placement 
""""""^ (36 Institutions) 







Pro- 
fessional 


* 

V7hite 
Collar* 


Manual 
Labor** 


Farm 
Labor 


• House- 
wife 
(Unemp) 

t 


0 

Totals 


Father 


N 
% 


115 . 


165 
(10) 

» 


1268 
(77) 


^99 ' 
(6) 




1647 ' 
(100) 

4 


Mother 


N 
% 




247 
(15) 


659 
(40) . 




626 
.(38) 


1647 
(100) 



*Includes managerial/ "clerical/ sales work 

**Includes crafts and trade/ machine operative/ dcxrestic service/ 
maintenance v?ork. ^ . 



1 
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* * 




Table- e-5: 


FaiHily Incoir.e 
t^lacerrent (36 


Distribution at Point of 
Institutions) 


O^dLld 




-3Q00 - 30O1-6 


*« 

6001=12 12001+ Unkn. 


Totals 


Nurber of 
Fandlies 


675 576 . 


329 -66 ' 1 ^ 


164^ 


Pexcent of ^ 
Total - 


41.0 - ^5.0" 

4 


20.0 4.0 


lOQ.O 



Table E-6 r Family Size Distribution at Point of Child 
Placement (36 Institutions) " 





> 1 


2-3 


4-5 


6+ 


Totals 


Number of Children 
Percent of Total 


115 
7.0 


461 
28.0 

1 


• 594 

1 

36.0 


477 
29.0 


1647 
100.0 






















\ 





Table E-7 ; Child's Last Place of Residence Prior to 
Placement^ (36 Institutions) . 





One 
Natural 
P-arient 


Both 
Natural Grand 
P aren ts-'F£treti ts 


Other 
Rela-* 
tives 


Foster 
Koire 


Other 
C^ild 
Inst. 


« 

Deten- 
tion 


Other 


Totals 


Number of 
Children 


"^609 


264 165 


^ 181 


264 


82 


■ \33 ■ 


49 


1647 


Percent of 
Total . 


37.0 


16. 10.6 ^ 


11.0 


16.0 


5.0 


2.0 


3.0 

» 

y 


« 

100.0/ 



ERIC 
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Table E-8 ; Distribution of Children E'y Nuirtoer of 

Residential Placements Prior to Present 
Placement (36 Institution/s) \ 





- llone 


1 


2 


3, 


4 


5+ 


Totals 


Number of 
Children 


1136 


247 


165 ^ 




33 


17 


1647 


Percent of 
Total 


69.0 


15*. 0 


10.0, 


3.0 


2.0 


1.0 


100.0 



4 



V 



Table E-9 : Distribution of Referrals to Institutions 
* by Sources (36 Institutions) 





V7el- 


Vol* 


Juve- 




Other 










f are 


Par- 


nile 


Rela- 


Child 


Doc- 








Dept. 


ents 


Courts 


tives 


Church. Inst. 


tor 


Other 


Totals 


Number of 


















Referrals 


494 


461 


313 
• 


198 


•99 33 


16 


33 


1647 


Percent 


















of Total ^ 


30.0 


28.0 


19.0 


12.0 


6-.0 2.0 


1.0 


2.0 ■ 


100.0 
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Table E-11: 



Distribution of Legal Guardianship Arrangements 
for Total Resident Population, by Type, 1972 
(36 Institutions) 

Wei- 





Par- 
ents 


*f are 
Dept; 


Juvenile 
Courts 


Rela- 
tives 


Inst, 


Other** 


Totals 


Nuitt^er of 
Children 


741 


346^ 


280 


148 


99 


33 


• 

1647 


Percent of 
Total 


45.0 


21.0' 


17. (%i 


9.0 


6.0 • 


2.0 


100.0 



*Includes private referring agencies and foster parents. 



Table E-12 : Distribution of Total Resident Population by 
' Length of Stay, 1972. (36 Institutions) 



Number of ^fonths in Residence: 





New 
Admissions 
1 


2-6 


7-12 


13-24 


25-36 


37-48 


49-60 


61+ 


Totals 


Number of 
Children 


« 

40 


165 


148 


329 


19 8 


165 


132 


461 


1647 


Percent of 
Total ' 


3.0 


10.0 


9.0 


20'.0 


12.0 


10.0 . 


•8.0 


28.0 


100.0 • 
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APPENDIX F 



Procedures for Baselining Children's Institutions 



Exhibit F-1: Procedures for Obtaining Weights for 
the Institutional Community-Oriented- 
ness Profile * » 

Exhibit F-2: Institutional Profile Tally Sheet 

Exhibit F-3: Reliability /Validity Cross Checks for 
Baseline Survey Data 




.. 'Exhibit F-1 

Procedures': '-Ipr Obtaining WeigHts for the 
Institutionalt.Coimnunity-Orientedness Profile 



Suwey ■ 
Item 
Number ' 



Variable 
Name 



Criterion 



Vfeight 
Assignment* 



1 
3 

21 ^ 
23 

22-23 
. 31 
39 

30-40 

30-40 
29 

41 i 

24" 
24- 
24 
24 

25 • 
. 26 
27 • 

• 2& • 
. 33 • 

33 
33 
^ 33- ■ 

♦ 33 
•34 • 

35 . ' 
36 

■ '2*7 *• 

" 33 / ' 
' 42^/23 



Auspices* . 
Location 
#.sep. facilities' 
Current # resid^tS * 
# vacandies 
Waiting list? 
Ave. length stay (no) 
Balanced ratio # 
admissions/reies^es? 
High/lew adn/release flew 
Source referrals 

Source replaconents . 

f 

* Have boys 12-15 
Have boys 16-20 
Have girls 12-15 
Have" gitls 16-20 
%.non v^iite * ^ 

% -3/000 incotve 
%\no locatabl^.p^ent 
. If .^ior placements 
' Have pfiys. handiV?! 
Have . mental if^tard . . 
'Have delinquents? • c 
, Have severe behav. prob.? 
Hav^ severe enot.^ prob.? . 
Variability Age/Sex 
^accepted * , 
Adms^.. restrict by ins|Les 
. AiSrq^. restrict p^-Kstor- 
/ Politic boundaries 
*'Adms. restrict/ parent%^' 
availability 
»Admib spec, prob/ chiJB 
itio: FP i^taf f ^t 
'child pep, . * 



record number 
record number 
Jis. 

record nanber 
0/1 



Xs 



see attached 
score routine 



^see attached 
dbore routine 
see attached 
score routine 



Ave. %s 
Ave. %s t 
Ave. %s 
Ave. %s 



0/1 
OA 

0/1 



Xs . 



Xs 



Patio, 



0/1- 

0/1, 

0/1 

0/1 

0/1 



0/1' 

0/1 

0/1 



0=- 1=H- 



0=- ■ 1=V 
0^ 1=H- 
0=- 1=H- 
0=- 1=H- 



0=- 1=H- 

0=- 1=M- 

0=- 1=H- 

0=- 1=H- 

0=- 1=M- 



0=- 1=+ 



0=- 1=H- 



0=- 1=H- 



*0=<Sifayorable 
l=Favor9ble 



. * +=cawiunitY oriented ' 
, -=non ccranunity 'oriented 
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Z^:Survey 
Itou 
Number 



Variable 
Naine ^ 



Critierian 



Vfeight 
Assignment 



. 42A 
f 

'42A 

42V23 

42A/B 

^ 42A/C 

51 
51 

'51 

9 
59 
82 
16 
20 

20 

.70 
63 
7i 
73 

10 

11 ■ 
' 12 
' 13 

I 

14 ■ 

15. \. 

17 

18^ 

62 

65 



Ratio: Tot afim. pd. 

staff /Tbt pd. ser. 

staff 
Ratio: Tot Vol/Itot 

pd. ser. staff * 
Ratio: FT cot life/ 

Tot child pop. 
Turnover FT staff, 

1971 

% unfilled position^T^ 
1971 end " • • 
Amt* staff train: exec. 
Mt. staff train: prof, 
■^taff 

Mt. staff train: cot 

life/sub pro. 
'Plan facility change? 
^Plan function change? 
1st priority change 
Exec satis, liv^arr. 
Exec •satis, indoor 

facilities 
Exec. satis, outdoor 

facilities • ' . 
Exec rating of 

neighborhood 
Reason school on 

grormds * * ^ 

Exec view too many/ 

too few child services ■ 
Exec view ccmn. reaction*: 

innovations 
Main bldg residential^ 
Type lA, main blcJg. 
# cottages w/20-kids 
Type lA, cottages 20- 

kids 
Bldgs w/2(>f kids 
.Type lA, w/2(}fkids 
Meals prepared 
Meals served 
School on grounds? 
Supply Educ. Programs 



RatiOg 
RatiOg 
Ratiog 
^Ave. %s 

Ave %s 

Xs, 

3fe 



Xs, 
Xs 



Xs 

f 



0/1 
0/1 
0/1 

OA 

0/1 
0/1 



(^1 



0/1 
0/1 
0/1 

0/1 
0/1 
0/1 



0/1 



0=- 
0=- 

0=- 

0=- 
0=- 
0=- 



*Na=-0 ■ 0=- 



i=>f 
i=>f 

1=H- 
1=H- 

l=>f 
l=>f 



l=f 



*NA=-0 

m 



0^ 

o=- 
o=- 

o=- 

0=f 
0^ 



l-f 
i=>f 
i=>f 

i=- 



0=- l=>f 



i 
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Surv^ 
* Nimber 



Variable 
Name 



/. 



Criterion 



Weight 
Assigiment 




53 



" Counseling prog, 

(5 types) 
Recreation prog, 

(6 types) • ^ 
Rec'g adm. exams^ 

(4 types) ' ' 
% exams done a.t * 
institution (4 l^pes) 
Who acccftpanies/ groups 

(6 situations) 
•Who Icccnpanies, iMi- 
. viduals (6 situations) 
Labeling kids • 
% Qcmn. part, hy kids 
- -(17 types). 
Ant. aiftercare* 
Ant. work w/nat'l par.^ 
Amt. ser. non-residents 
Carm. use of facilities 
Amt, staff ccmn, invblve- 
• roent 

Cent, of staff rep. in 
ccnrp, 

Atit. involvemept/Tot 
poss, involvem^t^ V - . 
Mode transport in gro 



Mode transport, indi- 
viduals 



Questionnaire 
Item Variable 



45(1-20) 



45(1-20) 



Type Dis6ipline' (Ist?' 
offend) 



Ti/pe Discipline 
(repeat offense) 



ERIC 



Xs 
Xs 
Xs 

Ave* %s • , 

Xis 

7 Xb , ■ ; . 

Ave, %s 
Xs 

Ave, %s 

Ave, %s 

Ave, %s 

Ave, %s • 

' Xs 

p^atiOg 
J^%.pub, trans, 
% institutional 
% cotiftunity" 

% pulD, trans, 
i institutional 
% catminity 



Saitple -Ratio: 
% time verbajL 
reprimand/%time 
.exjJul^ion 

Sanple Ratio: 
% time verbal 
repriinand/ % 
time expulsion 



100 
10 

1 

100 
10 

1 



.=>f 

,=H- 



S4 ■■ 
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Surv^ 
-Item 
Number 



Variable 
Name 



Criterion 



Wfe^ht 
Assigrmerit 



4^6(1-20) 

46(1-20) 

'47(1-12) 
* 

48 (1-12) 

48(1-1-2) 
46(1-20) ' 
44(1-42)* 



44(1-42)* 



44(1-42)* 



Who disciplines 
.(1st offense) 



Who disciplines 
, (rep. offense) 



Type rewards 



«ho rewards 



Centralization, v*o 
rewards 

Centralization, 

disciplines 
Daily Life 'd-M 

pattern ' 



Child D-M involvanent 



Centralization of final, 
authority 



Sample Ratio: 
•%*tiine CQt. 
par. /exec. 

SaS^le Ratio:, 
% time" cot. 
par./exec. 
Saitple Ratio: 
% time ocmn. 
privileges/ 
% tiine ver- 
bal praise 
Saitple ^fetio: 
% time cot. 
par./% time 
exec. 

Xs 

Inst, mode 
(conpited by 
program^ see 
Exhibit A-sy 



Saitple Ratio: 
% tinve child/ 
% tinve exec. 



Modes: Board, 
exec, only = — 
BceCr, othersy 
iS^ child = - 
exec., others 
& child = - + 
others only = + 



j^others & child = + + 



*Results obtained for total itans (1^42), as well as for on-grounds 
items (N=21), oocinunity items (N=21) / and adolescent itons (N^IO)*. 
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Addendum; Special Weighting Procedures 



Variable Name 


• 

Cccrputation r 


Vfeight Assiginent 




30-40 


Balanced F^tio 


Use print out score, bal- 


Score: 




admissicaiis/ 


ance = 1.00 if score 


+ or - .25 devi- 




releases 


exceeds 1.00 by .25 or 


ation from 1.0 






more (+ or -) score 


= - 






if not/ score + 


Less than .25 








(+ or -) = + 


30-40 


Hioh/low 


\xj.vjAac^ ±) if dUi ttxo o ±sJl lo 






admissiai/ 


1971/rat^ c^)aci^ 


Adm. release 




release flow 


2) # releases 1971/ 


v^^vii^ = - 






rated c^>acity , 








Take above results as 


' - +~ 






positive if .50 or better 








(i.e., 5p% or more resi- ' 








, ^^ents are 1971 admissions,^ 






\ 


and/or releases) 




29 ' 


Soiarce 


Starting with largest %, 


Score: 




referrals 


then next larges^^ %, etc.. 


if 2 or fewer 






Sum the # of sources 


sources need- 






^ needed to exceed 67% of 


ed, = - 






total referrals 


3 or more 








sources needed, 


41 • 


Source re- 


Sum print out variables 


= + 
, Score: 




placements 


23r 24r^25, 26 


if sumed percen- 






• 


*tages equal or 








^exceed 30%, = - 








' *if less than 








30%, = + 



p 
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Exhibit F-2 

Institutional Profile Tally Sheet 

Institution # 
» 

E. Meeting Community Need (Range: +44 to -44)* 

El. Child Flow (Range: +6 to -6) 

# Vacancies 

Waiting List 

Ave. Length Stay ; 

Admissions/Releases. ^ 

Sources Referral ^ 



Sources Replacement 



E2^ Comp. 't)f Populati3fr (Range: +13 to -13) 

Serving Older Child (+ ) 

* - " ♦ 

(Age 12-15 M) 

• • I (Age 16-20 M) 

(Age 12-15 F) 

(A^e 16-20 F) 



Serving Disadvantaged Child (+ 
(% Noix-White-) 



(% -$3r000 Income) 
(% No Parent Locat.l " 
''(% 1 or More Prior Placements) 

Serving Special Problem Child (+/ 



(Physical Hand.) 
(Mentar Retard.) 
(Delinquents)v 



(Severe. Behg.v. Prob. ) 
(Emotion. Dist.), . 



* + = conimunity, oriented 
- = n<5n-community oriented 



ERIC ■ • . '2^('\,. ' . 



E3* RestrictiVeness of Admissions (Range: +5 to -5) 
• ^ ' * , 

Var* of Ages/Sex' 

Distance in Miles 

Geo-Polit. boundaries 

Parental Availability 

Special Prob. 

E4^ Staff 'capacity: Staff Depth (Range: +3 to -3) 

TPT/Adm. St/T^ot. 'Child Pop. 

T. Adm. St. /Tot. Ser. St. 

Tot. PaXd Cot. Life/Tot. Child Pop. 

E5. Staff Capacity: . Prog. Cont. /Flex. (Range: +3 to 

Turnover Rate, Paid Staff 

Unfilled Adin. /Ser. Pos^' 

Deg. onrGoing .Train. ^ 

E6. Cross Plow (Range: +7 to -7) 

Staff Coram. Involvement 

Centralization, of Staff Inyolv. ^ 

Volunteers/Tot^. Paid Staff 
* Deg. of Comm. Use (4 averages), 

E7.^ Instit. Status-Prog. /Pacil. Change (Range: +7 to 

Facility Change 

.Function Change 
1st Change Priority 

Exec. Change Orientations (4 averages) - 



Preparing Resident Children (Range: +50 to -50) 

11. Use of Coram: Replacement Prep. (Range +8^ td -8) 

Child Part, in 17 Types ^ \ 

Deg. of Prog. Wprk with Parents (3 averages) 
Deg 4 of Aftercare (4 averages) " 

12. Use of Coram? Child Stigma. (Range: +5 to -5) 

Group Tt^nsportation 

^ Individual Transportation 

Who Accompanies Gps^- ' • 
Who Accompanies Ind. . 
Deg. df Labelling Children 



On Grounds: Cent, of Live/Eat Fac. (Range: +8 to -8) 

Main Bldg. Res. . - 

If yes, type living arr. 

. .^fe^ott^ges -20 Kids 

Iff 1 or more, type living- arr. 

# Dorms 20+ Kids 

If-- 1 or more, type living arr. - 

Meals Prepared ^ 

Meals Served * . 



On Grounds: Comp. of Prog. (Range: +7 to -7) 

Facilities: # of Bldgs. with Sep. Function 

School on Grouncfs " 

Spec. Ed. Childrei) ^ 

5 Typ^s Cons./Ther . '~ 
J^Forms ijecreation 

Ave. Prov. 4 Types Admiss. Diag. . 

Child Rec. 4 Types Admiss. Diag. 

DaijUy Life DecisioR^Makj-ng Pattern (Range: +8 to -8) . ' 

Mode, on Grounds Items 

Mode, Community Items 

Mode, Adolescent Items * • ' 

Mode, Total 

Ratio: .Child Involv. onr Grounds 

Ratio: Child Involv. Community ^ 

Ratio: Child Involv. Adolescent 

Ratio: Total / • ^ ^ 



Discipline/Rewards (Range: * +8 t6. -8) 

Type Discipline, 1st off, ^ / 

Type Discipline, rep. off 

Who Discipliries, 1st off. ^ : 

Who Disciplines, rep. off.^- ^ 

Type Rewards • ; '. 

.Who .Rewards ^ !• 

' Centrali^tion Discipline ^ 

,;CJ.eS^tr^lization. Rewards ' ' 

Centralization of F'ihal Authority (RkngeT +6 to -6)'; 

Exec./.Aythbrity +.50 on ''Grounds - 

EKec. "Authority +.5p. CprSmunitfy. • ^ 

£xec. Authority c+.-SQ* A^<)iescQnt ' • 

Exec. ' Authority +.50 To:tal - * . , 

' Above/Below Xs - ' . . • , * 




Exhibit F-3 



Rfeliability/Validity Crfiss - Chj^cks " 
for Bas eline Survey Data >\ - . 



Primary Da ta-^urce: 
Baseline Surve y Var iable,^ 



.• Secondary-' 
Data Source 



Measure of 
... .Agreement 

Between Data^^^ 
Sources 



E, Meeting Community N^ed 

El, Child Flow » ' ' 
# Vacancies 
Wa'iting. List 
' ' Aye.- Length Stay 

Adm i s si on &/Re 1 e a s e s 
Source Referfal 
Source Replacement 

ir2, Gomp,,. Population 

Serving-Older Child ~ 
(^^ge 12-15 M) v 
(Age- 16-20'm) ^ 
(Age, 12^15 F) 
(Age 16-20 F) • - 
Serving Disadvantaged 
Child • 
(%^on- White) 
(% -$3,000 Income} 
{% No Parent >Locat, ) 
(% 1 or More Prior 
• " Pla'cfements) ^ 

Serving Special Problem 
- ' ..Child 

. (% Physical. Hand. ) 
(% .Mental Retard.) 
, (%' Delinquents) 
\ (% Severe Behav. 
' ' : PrQbO . 

A' . * (% Ertotion. Distc, ) 



None ' " 
None ' 

Case record review 
Case record review 
Cape 'record' revi-ew 
Case record review 



Case-record review 

Case recoifd review 

Case recSord review 

Case record review 



Ca§e reco):d review 
Case record review 
Case record: review 

Case record review 



Case record Jjeview 
Case record'. revieV 
Case racprd review 

f 

Case record review. 
Case record review 




c ' 



Key J - Sources Agree Within f+ br - 
5% variation = * • / ' 
10% variation 
/20%; variati'On i^; . 
variation exceeds' 25% r=: **** 
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Primary Data Source: 
Baseline Survey Variable 



Secondary 
data Source 



Me asur e of 
Agreement 
Between Dat? 
Sources 



E3. Restrictiveness of Ad- 
missions ^ 
Var. of Ages/Sex 
Distance in Miles 
Geo-Polit. Boundaries 
Parental Availability 
Special Prob. 

E4. Staff Capacity: Staff 
Depth 

TFT/Adm. St/Tot. Child 
Pop. 

T.Adm. St. /Tot. Ser. St 
Tot. Paid Cot. Life/ 
Tot. Child P6p. 

E5. Staff Capacity: P^rog. 
* Cont.VFXex. P. 
Turnover Rate, Paid^—^ 

Staff 
'Unfilled Adm./Ser. 

Pos. .. 
Deg. on-Going Train. 

E6 Cross Flow 

.Staff Comm. Involvement 

' Centr/SJLization of Staff 

involvement 
Voiuiiteers/Tot * Paid ' 

Staff 
Deg. ;of. Comm. Use 

.B7; Instit. Statyis-Prog./ • 

:Pacili;\'Chai^;^'e . 
. Facility Change 

; •. * "Function"^ vChange '\ 

Istf^Chahge Priority • 

. ' Exec. Change Ori^n^ 
tat;ior?; . . • 



Adm." policy review* 
Adm. policy review 
Adm. policy review 
Adm. policy review 
Adm. policy review 



Staff roster review 
Staff roster review 

Staff roster review 



Staff roster review 

Staff roster review 
Staff D-M study 



Staff Background 

study 
Staff Background 

Study 

Staff roster review 
None 



Exec; Change 

Orient. Study 
Exec. Change 

Orient. Study 
fixec. Change 

Orient. Study 
Exec'. Change * 

Orient. Stucjy 



* 
* 
* 
* 



* 
* 



is-k-k-k 



* 



/ 

**** 



* 
* 
* 
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Primary Data Source: 
Baseline Survey Variable 



Secondary 
Data Source 



.Measure of 
Agreement 
Between Data 
Sources 



I. .Preparing Resident Children 










Use of Comm: Reolace— 






• 


ment Prep. 










Child Part, in 17 Types 


None 










Staff 








Parents- 


interviews 


*** 


• 


Dec, of Aftercarp • 


Staff 


interviews 


* 


12. 


Use of Comm: Child 










Stigma. 










Group Transporta- 


RISWR Staff on 


4 

No measure 




tion 1 


sit4) observation 


taken 




Individua^^Transpor— 


RISWR. 


Staff on 


No measure ' 




tation • 


site 


obs-ervation 


taken 




Who Accomoanies Gn«? 


RISWR 


Staff on 


No measure 






site 


observation 


taken 




Who Accomoanies Ind. 


RISWR 


Staff on 


No measure 






site 


observation 


taken 




Deg. of Labelling 


RISWR 


Staff on 


No measure ' 


- 


Children 


site 


observation 


takeiiV' 








V. — 






Live/Eat Fac. 










Main Bldg. Res.- 


RISWR 


Staff on 








. site 


observation 






If yes, type living 


^RISWR 


Staff on 


• ) 




arf. * . . ♦ , 


site 


observation 






# Cottages -20 Kids 


RISWR 


Staff on 








•site 


observation 






If 1 or more, type * 


RISWR 


Staff on 


is 




living arr. . , 


site 


observation 






# Dorms 20+ Kids 


RISWR 


Staff on 








site 


observation 






If 1 or more, type 


RISWR 


Staff on 






livihg arr. ' ' 


site 


observation 






•M^als Prepared 


RISWR 


Staff on 






f 


site 


observation 






Meals Ser'^'ed^ 


RISWR 


Staff on 


* 




site 


observation 




* 
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Primary Data Source: 
Baseline Purvey Variable 



, Secon'^ary 
Data Source 



Measure of 
Agreement 
Between Data 
Sources 



14. On Grounds: Comp. of. 
Prog . 

Facilities: # of BXdgs. 

with separate function 

School 'on Grounds 
• ♦ 

Spec. Ed. Children 

5 Types Cons./Ther. 
, 6 Forms Recreation 
^AVe. i'rov. 4 Types 
Admiss. Diag. 

Child Rec. 4 Types 

* Adji^iss. Diagy 

X5. Daily Life Decision- 
Making Pattern * 
Mode, On Grounds. 
Community 
Adolescent 
Total Items 
Ratio: Child Involve: 
^ On Grounds 
' Community 
Adolescent - 
Total 



16. 



17. 



Discipline/Rewards 
Type* (Ist-rep) Disc. 

^ho (Ist-rep) Disc. 
, ijtype Rewards 
Who Rewards 
Centralization re- 

^ wards/disc.^ 

Centralization Pinal 

Authority 
Exec'. +.50% On .Grounds 
Community 
Adolescent 
Total 
Above/Below Jts 



RISWR Staff on 

site observation 
RISWR Staff on 

site observation 
Staff interviews 
Staff interviews 
'staff interviews 

Staff interviews 

Staff interviews 



Cross Validation 
Study of Direc- 
tor's Reports on 
D-M Structure 
With Staff re- 
ports in 12 in- 
stitutions 



Same as 15 



Same as 15 



*** 

ick 

No measure 

taken 
No measure 

taken 



See Exhibit 
A- 5 



See Exhibjlt 
A— 5 



See Exhibit 
A-5 
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APPENDIX G 



Reliability/^Validity Estimates for 
Measures of Child Care Decision-^Making 
Structures in Children's Institutions 



\ 
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APPENDIX G 



Reliability/Validity Estimate^ for 
Measures of Child Care~ Decision-Making 
Structures in Children's Institutions 

By Geqrge Thomas, Ph,D** 



Back in 1960, Dr, Lloyd^^lin was urging his colleagues ^ 
in child welfare research to ^ve high priority to the study 
of decision-making structures in children's institutions,^ 

When the opportunity arose for t)ie Research institute to 
launch a three-year study of children's institutions in 19*5^1,^ 
due recognition was paid t^o those urgings and a special effort 
was made to measure and evaluate .the impact of decision-making 
structures on the provision of institutional services 

^ Following an extensive review of the li'terature, a three 
part instrument was developed to assess institutional deci- ^. 
sion-making. This paper presents a discussion of the struc- 
ture of the instr^gtent and the results of our evaluations of 
the instrument an^the data it produced. 



*Director, Regional Institute of Social Welfar.e Research, 
University of Georgia, Athens, Georgia* ^upport for this work 
^was provided by' Grant Number OCD-CB-106, Office qf Child De- 
velopment. The author assumes sole responsibility for the 
opinion^s and' conclusions presented in this work. • 

^ Research in Child Welfare , jChildren's Burdau Publica- 
tion No. 389-1961. U.S. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D.C;, 1961, p.- 42ff. " . * , ' ^ ■ 

^Reference is %o the study titled "Communil|.y-Oriented 
Care in Children's Institutions," funded by the Office of 
Child Development, DHEW. * The Regional Institute of 'Social 
Welfare Research conducted the study tinder contract to the 
Geo^ia Dept. of Human Resources. 

^Other project studies completed on the subject of deci- 
sion making to date include: "Social Justice the Cornerstone 
of Treatment in Children's Institutions," (accepted for pub- 
lication by Child "Care Quarterly).; "The impact of Staff Per- 
formance in Centralized and Decentralized Children's Institu- 
tions," paper presented at the iJCSW, Atlantic City, N. J., 
May 31, 1973, both by George Thomas; and The Legal Rights of 
Children to Care and Treatment Under Georgia Law , by Alan 
Turem (in progress).. ^ ^ 



r» * The evaluation measures employed in this analysis pro*^^. 

vide estimates of the inst;r\amenib* s. consent Validity y and of 

the inter ' reliability of^ knovrledgeable institutional staff 

members Who Served as tespondents. during the 2 'field admin- 
irstjiations" of fehe instrument. J ^ " ' • • 

The Child Care^ Decision-Making Instrument 
• . • . : * — ^ — • =-» — I — ' —' 



Jj^y . As' the above oetptipn indicates.^ the instrument was de- 
' signed to asses* an institutional decisionfmakingf apparatus 
, as Ut directly affects the lives'^&f resident children,., The 
\' ^ ^ . i;lft;r\iment_is composed, of three basic par;ts ^s'tfcllowT 
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Part 'I; Daily Life Decision Ma^ing^ * • » * ' * * 

> \ ^. - • . — . V- . * ^ ^ ^ 

. .This part is. composed of/42 ^it^ems- involving dadl^r livXng 
'^'mftters.^ Twepty-one coVe^ 'decision-making .issues that occur 
on^grounds - w4th the remaining^ 2X co^ring issues that' ordi- 
jrtariiy occur ^ in the community^ * ^\*t .* . 

• Adddtiojfall^ the final 10 items** form a subscale deal-^ 
ting eXclusivel^Witlj .decision-making issues of ''cpncern to 
t . adolescent chi-j^efi. ^ ' ' * • s '^^v <^ 



Part .II: Discipline , ^ . \ 

' ^ This pajrt consists^ of 20 iteiks each reflecting a nega- 
tive^ behavior on" the'f)art 'of a child that nopnally would re- 
quitre *a disciplining i?esponse froiri a "Responsible adult. 

. • » » \ , * ' • • • . * 

' The ^att^ry.gf ife&ns is' -repeated i^SlLice^ first to obtain • 

• data on the type ^df disciplinayy' acl^ion ^ Usually ,ac-. 
corded f6r a first and the^ira repe.ated oztQnse of each it^my 

•and gecondj.y,to Qbtain data on who; *dlsciplines, a^ child for^a. 
.first and^ a 'repeated^ Qffense of each item. • ^ * . . . * 

Part III; ^ Rewards 

. » . ?his part includes 12 p.tems that r,€^f lefct excellence and/ 
or "^extraordinary performancje c\p the part of resident childi;en. 

• Again f.^he battelry is "^repeated twic^ to obtain' dai:a *pji^ the 
type of -reward 'normally provided and an assessment of who re- 
Ward,s a child for such behavior. 



\ 



Methods of Instrument ScoVirt^ \ • 
Daily Lifje Decision Making > , " " t 



This battery yields two .primary' estimatiss of an insti- 
tution 's decision-m^ing structure reflecting the degree of 
centralization of f irfet-au,thority and the spread of involve- 
,ment across various staff levels^in the decision-ftia^king .pro- 
cess, referred to here as the' decision-making pattern, 

, / * / • . 
Figure 1 qives^ the ,resppnse_s^le ^f ot Jthls battery and^ 
the scores affixed for computing botlt f^nal* authority and 
decision-making patterns. . ' ^ 



* * Figu!re^ I 

* Daily Life Decision-Making Respcmse 
Categories etnd Iteitf ^Sc?oring- 
For "^hal Authoirity and Patterns 

~ ' " -r '-.f : 

, ' ' : ' Pi:x)fes- » • Cottage ' 

. ^ Executive sional ^ V?r'ent/ Chil- 

Iton Scoring for: Board ' Directeof "Staff MVisor dren 



.Final Authority [T| * B * W\ R1 

\DecisicHi-Making Patterns fll * [T] \T] , 
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,,_A respondent is asked to- check every level of pta*ff nor- 
c iTJi^lly inyolv-ed in deciding ea^h of the 42 items/ and 'then go 
baclf . through the battery ania circle the one st^ff. level aor- 
*inal],y haying final,' au.thori£y^ i-fj a squabble occurs. ♦ ^ • 

. • * ' / . ^ 

Fmari 3i>thoritjy is cpmputed*by tatting the average of 

the numbers assigned to* each staff lev^l* circled' over^ the 

^2-item fiat'teryt^ Th^» 3?ange goes 'from completely centralized 

{1.0)v 'or final authori:|;y rests entirely with th^ aboard > to 

copapletely fih^ld-run C5;0)V with final authority enti/ely 

4*Ve3^ted in resident children. * . ' . ' ^ 

[ "A* s^eparate scoring system is used *t6 obtain d.ecision-" *- 
making patterns. , The numbers assigned tp each. s^taff level 
prodtice updugplicated^ *totals\;h^n -ased in combination. A.* 
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total of 29 different -decision-making patterns of the various^ 
staff levels is possible , each pattern having a separate nu- 



merical total, as follows: 



Figure 2 



Total iPossible Decision-Making 
Patterns for, 5 Levels of Personnel 



Number — 1-2 3^- 5-6 T l<M3r-i2-a:3 14 16 17/20 21 22 23 24 26 27 30. 31 32 33 34 35 36 37 

t^attem BEBPBEfiCP B E'B P E'B C B E B P C BCP B E B P B E B 

^ P'PE CPCPECPPE' C.CEC P'ECCPCPECPPP E 

c^*> ' - P * CP CPP 'C CP CCCCCPCPP 

* . ' CP ^ *G . CCCP 

^ ' C 

, -Scoring Key: 1 = Board (B) ' . 

V ^ ■ 2 = Executive Directot (E). ■ ' ' • ^ ' 

4 = Professional Staff (P) ^ ^ 

10 = Cbttage Parent/Rdvisor (CP) ^' ' , " 

* ' , ' 20 = Children (C). r * ' 

- ^ 9 

^ — 71^ 1 ' ' = 

- » 

*• . * 

A computer program has been developed which' scans the 
, responses across the item battery/ computes item totals and 
presents a frequency distribution of** the rate of- use of each 
typ.e of^ecision-making pattern across the 42 item daily 
^ ^ life decision-^making battery. * \. . 

^ Disc ip.i ine/Rewards . * ' 

' ^- ' . ^ . ^ ^ ^ — . 

.Scoring is ^milar for "item batteries dfesfgned to assess 
the types of rewards/discipline handed out and who is tespoii- 
.sible *for th^se ^asks. » ' . ^ ^ • 

Figure .3 presents the ^response categories and scoring ^ 
. ' for these batte;rie$v ^ * ■ ' ^ 

Dn the matter of who disciplines/rewards ^ an average is 
t^ken across the item batter* to obtain an estimate of where 
the general responsibility lies within the institutional 
structure for thege tasks* The range' agaih is from l.Q 
r (b6ard responsibility) 'to S.O-^'Cother responsibility). * ' 
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' Figure 3 

Discipline/Rewards 'Response 
Categories and Item Scoring 



. "^Who Disciojines/ 



/ Prof es- Cottage 

Execrutive sional Pareit/ 
Board ' Director Staff Advisor Other (s) 



0 s a - m [E 



Restriction Restriction 

. - ' /to Groux>ds to Cottage 

Type of . . ^ of or Loss of Assigning^ Verbal 

Disci-' » ' Ccnomunity Oi-Grounds* Additional R^i-* 

pliner Expuision Privileges Privileges Duties mand Other 

. ^ . • Increased 

Allowances 
And/or Free- 
Increased Reduction dam in * 
Type of Verbal Corinuniiy Qn-Grounds 2\ssigned -Spending 
Rewards: Praise -p Privileges Privileges Duties Money Other 



Numbers were assigned £o types of reward/discip*line for 
^ the simple convenience of developing frequency distributions 
of types of rewards/discipldrte utilized ♦ ^ - 

• . - V . . ' . ' 

Instrument Analysis: , * - 

Sample and, Procedure • • - ' . f^* 

Data pn which the subsequent analyses were performed de- 
rive from two administrations of the Cnild CaiTe Decision-Mak*- 
ing Instrunyent^ * • : 
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The instrxament was first used As one part of a four-part 
mailed Baseline Survey Questionnaire submitted to all direg- 
tots of institutions for dependent and neglected children in ^ 
Geoa;gia in 1972 (N=36) . ' ' ' 

In 1973 the- instrument was used separately and submitted 
for completion by staff to 16 children's insti^tutions that ^ 
were at th'fe time participating in institutional change ex- 
periments sponsored by the Research Institute'. - * 

This admini-s-tratienr <jalled for each execu-tive-director 
to name one social service staff member and one cottage par- 
ent to dpraplete the instrument and mail it back without exe*- ' 
cutive intervention 'to thq Research Institute. 

Twelve of the 16 '^institutions cooperated, and 23 useable 
returns were obtained "^(11 social service and 12 cottage par- 
eat returns) . 

Data from executives in the 12 responding institutions 
wer-d .extracted frdm the initial (1972) data source allowing 
comparisons to be performed on intra-staff level similarities 
^nd differences. 

It should be enipliasized here that we purpbsefu'^ly adopted 
the approach of lett^g the executive choose the staff respond 
dents . We assumed that^each executive would tend- to select 
3taff that he felt held Views similar to his own, thus intro- 
ducing a bias toward consensus.- . * 

If' this assumption is reasonable, then results showing 
consensus across staff levels consistently throughout .-the 12' 
institutions in the sample would reflect favorably on tn^ 
rfeliability'^of the overall ^instirument. ' . 

. Estimates of the 'Ih>strument ' s Content Validity 

T ' "^^^^ ""^^""T ' 

' Each item battery provides instructions and allows space 
^for writing in responses additional to those allowed in the 
item^and response category format. \ . 

Also, in the disciplirie and' rewa^rds batteries, a response 
category "other" is prdvid^d. ^ ' v . » 



. - . * ^The 12 institutions , utilized weiJe split as -follows geo- 
graphically: 5 in the Atlanta^ area, 3 in the Macon area, and 
4 in the Savannah area^ . . • . . 

■ ■ •■ ■ \ ■ 
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' One measure of the content validity of the overall in- 
^ strument is the rate of use of the **other" category and/or 
' the number of write-in additions. 

Regarding write-ins, ^on the daily ''life decisipn-m.aking 
battery, 6 of a total of 56. respondents contribute '10 addi- 
tional behavioral items coniionly d,ealt with in a normal work 
day. No respondent indicaTCd any a,dditiopal staff iQvel or 
other person as involved irf the decision-ma^cing process. 

Consistent„wijth_this is the low ra-£e of use of the "other" 

category provided in 'the discipline/rewards batteries, as re- 
flected in Table 1. ^ * ^ 



Table .1 

' Rates of Use of "Other" Category 

By Item Battery and Staff Level ^ 
(By Percents of Total Responses) 

Item ^ # Executives Staff 

.Battery Items (N=33) (N=23) 



Type discipline, 
1st offense 

Type dispipline. 
Repeated offense ■ 



Who disciplines, • 
1st offense 

Who disciplines. 
Repeated offense 

Type rewards 

Who rewards . 



20 


.01 


.05 


20 


• .02 , . 


.08 


20 


.03 


.03 


20 

* 


.01 


. .02 

« 


12 


.02 


.02 


12 


.0^ ' ■ 


.08 




staff utilizecj the* "other" category more frequently than 
executives but they expressed a v5ty limited range of alter- 
natives dn so doing. Almost all of the additional comments 
on dispipiine indicated the occasional use of corporal punish- 
ment. Similarly, the great faajority of additional comments 
regarding rewards had to do with attiiibuting. responsibility 
for rewards to a volunteer person from ,the commiihity (tutor, 
bi^ brother, etc.). - ' ' 
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The low rates of use of additional commentary could not 
be attributed to respondent fatigue: rates of use for the 
first and last half of each item battery were computed and 
in no case did the two percentages vary more than one-half 
of a^ percentage point. 

In general, these results suggest that the item batter- . 
ies reflect reasonable content validity^ both in terms of 
the item content coverage and the ' scope of the provided re- 
spons^e categories. » ^ 



Estimates of the Ins trument's Reliability 

As noted, a bias toward consensus was built into the 
sampling procedure.- This means that one test of the^ in- 
^ strument's capability to measure decision-making str.uctures 
is the degree to» which data conform to the expectation of 
consensus. It can be added that the constr.uction of items 
and provisions for '"other" 'responses and open ended responses 
.also contribute to the accuracy of instrument, 

» « 

Daily Life Decision-Making Final Authority * ' . ^ 

— ^ . ^ ^ _ V * ' 

Table 2 provides final authorii;y means and percentage* 
distributipns of wbere final authority is perceived to lie 
across staff levels according to executive directors, social 
• service personnel, and cottage parents in the 12 institutions. 
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Table 2 • ^ 

Fi^al Authqrity in Daily Life D.ecision-Making 
By Staff Level 



i 


Item 
Battery 

. X 


1 fr- ' 

% Distribution *» - ^ 


4 

Non- 
Response 

Eat^ 

■ ' ./ 


<? . . • . 

(3) j(4) 

"(1) (2) .Prof. tSot. (5) ' 
Board Exec.. Staff Pcor. Children 


Executives ^ , 12 
Social Service 11 
jottage Parents 12 


2.79 
3.15 
' 2.84j 


.02 VifT-^ .19 .33 .05 
.36 ,18 i .40 .06 
.02 .49 .1*4 .30 .04 


.05 . 
.44 



<*0 



Inspection of percentage distributions reveals marked 
similarities across staff ,ley:^ls, arid difference of means; 
tests (t) yielded nothing appr^oaching statistical signifi- 
cance for the 3 tests performed. ' ' • ■ " ' . 

' Finally an extremely low rank order correlation was ob- 
tained by matching executive and staff means on final author- 
ity across the 12 institutions (r.5=.03). 

These analyses suggest a liigh level of consensus on the 
matter of final anthn ri ^y > ^ . l .1 ' 



Daily Life Decision-Making Patterns " ' . . % 

Some of the more interesting results were obtained in * 
analyzing overall staff perceptions of decision-making pa,t'*- . 
terns. . . 

One method* of analysis used was tQ computfe the p'ercen- • 
tage of * times to the total number of /items * (N=42) that, each 
staff level (executive, social .service, and cottage parehts) 
perceived themselves and every other staff iey'el as d^iding 
each issue alone, v^ithlX otljer staff leyel,for in .combination 
with 2 or mpre-*3taf?£- 'levels. ' , ' : \ * 

Thi-s^ procedure prpyi<i.Q<ss^\giimpse\jC^^ to 'which 

^each staff leve.l;.-s>e§"?i€^eif hoTding singular 'authority,^ or 
bonvjerse 
structure 



ly; the extent to, which each sees 'the. decisidnrmaking 
e 'as^.a^.Goi9piex' 'Entity.'. ''V/'v.v;-^'... 'i?.^,.. .. . 

Data as presented in Table 3 suggest marked differences 
•in perceptions according to staff level*-. For example ,/'e:Kec-\/ 
utives view the decision-making structure as- heavily jn^l4:i^ <.. . 
level ^r complex/ while cottage ,p^^ents ai;e* clearly ^m.oire prd^ne., 
to viewing it as substantially, veste^d' in, them . 
s.eryice sta£f also view , the decision-makoji^Jstructure. 4S cjuite 
complex but view themselves as virtual hoil^^^articipants . ' 

^Ldft unexpiaijied* JLS the high level- 4f, stdff n6n^r€;sponse 
4n this ^ item battery. Instructions jt^ay have .fc^en , too compli- 
cated, but then they did not .pf pv$^ so for executives. lt'may\. 
be^- that 'staff simply find it a' foreign .itask> to .j>ass^ jud 
or final authority. * ' • . /* - " 

Staff responses were also cross tabulated .coritroljirig for 
^aga'(under/6vfer age, 35), sex, and number of' yea^s on th6 job 
(less/mote than 2 .ye^ai^s) an^-^'t tests were pert^.med to ^atect 
differences, if any', p.n s6o:^,es attributable to. ,Jihese ^factors. > 
All test- were n'on-si^nif icarit . ' ' * /' * ' 
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■ . ~ " Table 3 . . ' 

Staff Percepti^gtis of" Daily Life D.ec is ion-Making 
featternsv By Staff Level 



% of Issues i (othersj Decid e; 



J^er- Ex€cutives^(N=l2 ) 



With -1 
Other 
Alone Level 



(2 of more) 
Multilevels 



Executives 
Social- Serv^ice-*: i 
' i • Cottage Pareifts 
Children. 



. ■ :■■ . .06 

. ' .04 

- • . 07 
.05 



.13. 
' .13 • 
, .33' 
' i.-'l7 




% of Is-sUes- r (ofcfaerff^' Pecide^ 
-^•Wifh 1, 



* ■ -J'" "'v- 14' *" - v ' Other,' ' ^2 or more) , 

:*>■•-.">* : , - "Pet-S'oeiAl.Sepy-icfe^X-N^14)'0. "..- "^^^ . Level Multilevels 

• — - • ■ ' ■ . ■ ' • ' ' ' ^ ■ ^ 

. ' ' ExecutoTveS ' • ' - • " ■^Va^ >> •• ,^9 .' : -.,24 * ■ > 

Social- -.Service '-^ :~ - i>'^.0.2 a..- ,."o9 ' . .ag^ » 

. ' ■ • ' . tottage; P&f qivtsL ; ./ ■• ' - ' -.-16 » '.76 - '.3>'- * 

.. : Ghil'dr'&n • ' . .:\ > -:V --'iJ^ ,?14; .30^ . 



^• %.;6f I ssues., I (btihersj Detfidet 

— — - - -; /m- -.. 

.v- -* \ ■ '^ith % ' ' ^. ' ■ ■ " •■ v 

^. ^'^ -Ot'he^ " ■ t2\ c?r Wre)/^-^' ' ■■ •- 

♦ P^r Cotta^4,.PareiTts iN=12V. 'Alohe-, . -L'efe > « Multilevei's ' . 

• — ^^"^ ''V ' ^ , ^ > ^ ' t — '( TT-- r ' . ' 'j ^ ■ J ' =T - 



; Social /Sfervic^ - >^ ^ ' . ^ : 'I'O : ^ , • 05 

; . Cottage Parinta^ ' \ * | j V>-.5^3/ ' ' *^ ^ 
Children . '\ *. ' t ^- - ;0i6l' ^07" 

. ;'• ■■■f V- '! " ■ ■• v'"; : » f •• 



. r:- 



■■ ■. ,11- * • \ ' 



Staff percepticins differed across levels in one other 
imp9it^nt way': ^ exfedutiVeS utilized 24 of 29 possible dec!- 
^,Qion-ma}^ing 'pat,t^riis in?, describing tJtj^ decision-making struc- 
'tares in their institutions/ while social service staff uti- 
lized 16 patterns and! cottage ^parents 13 patterns r^espective- 



Further, ranking decision-rtiaking patterns ^accotding to 
the frequency with which they ar^ utilized for each staff 
level revealoiJ that 55 percent of ail executive rating^ oc- 
curred Iri the 5 highest tanked patterns. , This compares to 
62 percent arid 77 percent of ratings in the 5 highest ranked 
patterns for social 'service personnel *^ and cpttage parents 
.respectively.' * ' - ' 

^' 'These finding's indicate 'that executives view decision- 
making structures as .^considerably more specialized than staff 
d&, -particularly -cottage pajrqnts/ ' . i ^ 

In sum, the perceived complexity (degree of use 6f mUlti 
level patte'rns) and specializati9n (n\imber,of different pat- 
terns, . u till fe'ed) of the decision-making structure clearly in- 
creases as we progress*' up the hierarchy from cottage parents, 
through social service personnel, to executive directors. 

in order tp obtain a, single measure of the aggregate 
differences in use of decision-making patterns betwee^ staff^ 
le-yels, 5pearijian ran]^ order correlations were obtained foir 
each set of staff le^ls utilizing frequencies fdr l8:of t!he 
29 possible . decision-making patterns.^ • ' j 

^ ' Jabje 4 gives the results of these analyses and shows 
that ^.significant overall difference in the utilization of 
dfeqision-making E>atterns occurs only between social service 
and .cottag^e parent staff levels. ^ ^ j*. 

Ffom these analyses it can Ibe'^ concluded 'that a variety 
of interesting '^differences in perceptions of the cpmplexity ..^ 
and (Special izatipn of decision-making struetureis appee^r com- 
paring; be:tw0eri staff > levels-. . f . 

. ' These differences are ndt sufficient, ^'however, tol yi-eld 
statistically significant results relative to overall dif fer- 
ences in use of decision-making ^atterris, with the exception 



±- 



. t ^.>^fileven decision-making patterns were no£ utilized be- 
cause fjc^quency of uBe'was 0 or 1 for both staff levels be- 
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P<f . the s ocial service /c ot ta g e parent compa rison > 

Table 4 

Results of Spearman Rank Order Correlations 
--of Decision-^Making Patterns, by Staff Level 



Staff Levels ' r . . 

.Social Service x Cottage Parents .547* 

Social Service x Executives .160 

Cottage Parents x Executives ,372 

Combined Soc. Ser,/Cot. Par. x Executives .•275 

*P. <'.05 (2,18df ) ■ 

Referenbe: J. P. (S^ilford, Fundamental Statistics in . 
Psychology ano^ducatioju N.. Y. : . McGraw-Hill, 
• 1942. Table D p. 323- * 

In .general,, the results conform to the expectation of 
staff consensus (no significant differences) lending ^it least ' 
partial support to the claim that the instrument is measuring 
decision-making patterns meaningfully. * ^ ^ 

' ' ' - . ' • 

Discipline/Rewards * • , 

^ Finally, percentage distributions of ratings were com- - 
piled for each ?taff level relative to the types of . rewards 
and discipline dispensed as well as for who does the reward- 
ing and disciplining in the 12 institutions in' the sample. 

These distrilDutions are presented in 'Tables; 5 .through 8. 

Inspection of percentage distributions agrjoas staff levels 
for type of disgipline (Table 5) and who\discipJines (Table 6) 
on first offense matters, and a similar inspection distrir 
butions for repeated offenses (percentages in parenthe;?es) 
yields the conclusion that few obvious differenced* occur . . 
Chi square Itests performed on all four matrices {1st 'and re- 
peated offeAse data for* type "and who disciplines) . yielded no 
statistioil indications of significant differences further 
confirming bur observations. - " , ' ' * * 
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_ -Similar tests for thfe, reward matrices presented in Tables 
7 and 8 produced similar non-significant results.^ 

In general, casual inspection and statistical analyses 
reveal no significant differences between the 3 staff levels 
on matters' of the t ypes of rewa rds and/or ^ discipfine^han^ed 
"mr, or who, in'.gienerai, nas responsibility for these duties. 

It is important to note however, that non-response^ rates - 
were very high cottage parents relative to type of disdi- 
pline (both 1st and repeated offense) and who discipiines (1st 
offense), *and for social* service personnel relative to who ^ * 
rewards. * . ''^ - 

We^ discern no clear pattern and have found no reasonable 
explanatiom for these failures to respond in these areas 
(inclu4i«g the high non-reSponse rate for final authority). . 

, It can be said that the ^tendency is toward, consensus (or. 
similarity) a*crC)ss staff levels on all the item batteries re- 
gardless* of rate ofp,^ion-response. Given this fact, it is, 
probable that high ncm-response rates on ^particular item hat- 
teries do not represent ^a body of opinion coptrary to that 
which was recorded.' . o - . '* 

These results for the discipline and rewards item bat- 
teries add a final note of support to the conclusion that the 
d^ision-making instrument generally measures child care de- 
cision-making structui:es in children *s institutions in 'a 
meaningful fashion. 



Conclusion • ' i 

The findings Suggest that the item content and response 
categoric for the instrument as a whole are generally ade- 
quate to .producing »a reasonably comprehensive and accurate 
-ajESrsessment of ch*ild care decision -making, and that the instru- 
ment, would, therefore, Tpe generally useful for the evaluation 
of this importa^it fealbure.df service delivery in . children ' s 
institutions. . ' ' * ' 
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